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PREFACE 


To prevent misunderstanding the editors wish to 
make it clear that the essays contained in this 
volume are not works of collaboration. Mr. Cherniss 
is entirely responsible for the text and translation 
of the first essay (pp. 1-223), Mr. Helmbold for all 
the rest of the volume. 


THE TRADITIONAL ORDER or tie Books of 
the Moralia as they appear since the edition of 
Stephanus (1572). and their division into volumes 


in this edition. 


I. De liberis educandis (Ilepi taiiwr aywyys) 
Quomodo adolescens poetas audire debeat 
(Ilds S€¢ tov réov morjpatwy axovew) 
De recta ratione audiendi (Ilepi rod axovew) 
Quomodo adulator ab amico internoscatur 
(Ilds av tis dtaxpivere Tov KoAaKa Tod didov) 
Quomodo quis suos in virtute sentiat profectus 
(Ilds dv ris atobouto é€avtot mpoxdmtovtos én’ 
apevhH) . 
I. De, capienda ex inimicis utilitate (Tle av 71s 
da’ €xOpav wsdedotro) 
De amicorum multitudine (Ilept mohupiNas) 
De fortuna (Ilept t¥xns) . 
De virtute et vitio (Ilep: dpetijs Kal xaxias) 
Consolatio ad Apollonium (Ilapapu@nrixes mets 
> AmroAAwviov} 
De tuenda sanitate praece pta (‘ Tyree rap- 
ayyéAuara) : 
Coniugalia praecepta (P apuend mapayyé\wara) ‘ 
~ Septem sapientium convivium (Tap extra codav 
ovpmoatov) 
De superstitione "(Hept SecasSuaiovian) : 
III. Regum et imperatorum apophthegmata (’ ae 
d0éypara Bacwéwy Kai otparnyav) : 
Apophthegmata Laconica (Azofbéypara Aa- 
K@VUKG) . 
Instituta Laconica(Té mradad rev RaweSayionian 
emiTnoevpata) . 
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Miiliernim virtutes ( Voraccay dperai) 
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Parallela Graeca et Romana (Lwvaywyy ¢ ioto- 
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De. om exandri magni ‘fortuna aut virtute, li- 
bri ii (Hepi tis ’A\AeEdvdpou tUxnS 7 aperis, 
Adyou B’) 
Bellone an pace clariores fuerint Athe snienses 
(Llérepov ?A@nvatoe kara TONEY q KaTa copiay 
évdokorepot} 


. De Iside et Osiride (Ilept “lor8os xal "Ooipibos) 


De E apud Delphos (Ilept rod EL rod év AeAdgoits) 

De P ythiae oracnlis (Ilepit rod px) xpav Eppetpa 
vov tH Lv8iav) 

De defectu oraculorum (Hepi réav dicdeoundreny 
xpyotnpiwy) 

An virtus doceri possit (Ei BiSaxrév 4 7 dpert) 

De virtute morali (Ilepi ris 7OcKijs dperas) 

De cohibenda ira (Ilept dopynoias) 

De tranquillitate animi (Ilepi ed@upias) . 

De fraterno amore (Ilepi giradeAdias) 

De amore prolis (Ilept ris e’s ta Exyova ido- 
atopyias) 

An vitiositas ad infelicitate “m sufliciat (Hi 
adrdpeys q KaKia mpos Kaxodauoviav) . 

Animine an corpor is affe ctiones sint peiores 
(Ilérepov 7a tis buys } 7a TOO odbaros my 
xelpova) . 2 . 

De garrulitate (ITept é8odcoxias) 

De curiositate (lept zoAutpaypootrys) 


. De cupiditate divitiarum ({Tepc goamavrias) 


De vitioso pudore (Tlepi dvownias) 

De invidia et odio (Ilepi A8évov Kal ploovs) : 

De se ipsum citra invidiam laudando hen Too 
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De sera numinis vindicta (Iept trav dad 706 
Jeiov Bpadéws Tysmpovpévey) 
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Maxime cum principibus philosopho esse dis- 
serendum (Ilept rod 671 padiora trois Wyendor 
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Ad principem ineruditum (IIpés ayepdva 
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CONCERNING THE FACE 
WHICH APPEARS IN THE 
ORB OF THE MOON 


(DE FACIE QUAE IN ORBE LUNAE 
APPARET) 


VOL. XII B 


NTRODUCTION 


Tue authenticity of this dialogue has sometimes 
nets questioned but without any plausible reason.” 
On the other hand, despite statements to the con- 
trary, it is certainly mutilated at the beginning,’ 
although one cannot tell whether much or little has 
been 1osta this follows not merely from the abrupt- 
ness of the opening as we have it, the lack of any kind 
of introduction, and the failure to identify the main 
speaker until two-thirds of the dialogue have been 


@ Cf, S, Giinther, quoted by M. Adler, Diss. Phil. Vind. 
x (1910), p. 87, and KR, Pixis, Mepler als Geograph, p. 105. 
Wilamowitz (Commentariolum Grammaticnm, iii, pp. 27-28) 
suggested that the dialogue was published under the name 
of Lamprias: and this ‘notion that Lamprias was in some 
sense cither the real or the reputed author was adopted by 
Christ in the third edition of his Geschichte der gr iechischen 
Litteratar (1898), p. 662, and by Hirzel ( Der Dialog, ii, p. 185). 

» Mutilation was assumed by Nylander, kepler, and 
Diibner and has been reasserted by Pohlenz (B.P.W. xxxii 
[1912], pp. 649-650), von Arnim (Plutarch iiber Damonen und 
Mantik, p. 38), Raingeard (Le EPL TOY TTPOLOQMOY de 
Plutarque, pp. 49-50 on 920 8 1), and K. Ziegler (Plutarchos 
von Chaironeia, 214). It was denied by Wilamowitz (loc. 
cit.), Hirzel (Der Dialog, ii, p. 186, n. 6), and M, Adler (Diss. 
Phi. Vind. x, pp. 88-89). Wyttenbach contended that 

‘either nothing or no great part ’ had perished. 
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finished, but even more surely from the nature of 
the text in the opening sentences.* 

2. In the dialogue as it stands the first speaker is 
Sulla. His chief function is to recount the myth which 
he mentions in the first extant words and which 
occupies the final fifth of the work ; but he interrupts 
the dialogue proper at 929 E—930 a to ask whether 
a certain difficulty was treated in the discussion which 
Lucius is reporting. He is a Carthaginian (cf. 942 c), 
presumably the Sextius Sulla cited by Plutarch in 
his Romulus, chap. 15 (26 c), and the same as the 
Carthaginian Sulla who gave a dinner for Plutarch 
in Rome (Quaest. Conviv. 727 8). He is probably the 
Sulla who appears as the interlocutor of Fundanus 
in the De Cohthenda Ira (note 6, 453 s) but probably 
not the same as the Sulla of Quaest. Conviv. 636 A 
(6 ératpos) and 650 a (one of tov wvi7Gor). 

The second speaker, at once the narrator of the 
whole conversation and the leader of the dialogue 


2 Those who have defended 6 pév odv SvAAas ‘ rab7’’ ize 
‘7B y eu® pvlw mpoojKe x7A. as a possible opening appar- 
ently were unaware that the reading of E is ’OavvocuAdas 
rabra elre. 7 yap €u® w0w mpoorjKe rr. and that B’s 6 pev 
ody XvAdas is in all probability a conjecture made by the 
scribe of that ms. This being so, it is unjustifiable to ‘* emend” 
the yap of 76 yap éud pvOw, the reading of both EK and B ; and, 
if this yap stands, it is certain that our mss. do not preserve 
the beginning of the dialogue. ‘The next sentence, aA’ 
def te. . . mpocavaxpovoacbar, mp@rov wdéws av por doKad 
mubéa9a, which Wyttenbach needlessly ‘* emended,” implies 
that some introduction of Sulla and his myth preceded the 
present beginning ; and 937 c(.... NvaAdav. . . ofov emt pyrots 
dxpoariy yeyernuévov) suggests what the nature of this intro- 
duction may have been. Even the tense of ri 8 ox euéMopev 
implies some preceding reference to an earlier conversa- 
tion or a conversation itself interrupted by the arrival of 
Sulla. 
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proper, is Lamprias,” who is also the narrator of the 
De Defectu Oraculorum (cf. 413 p), a dialogue in which 
he plays the leading réle.2- In the De E apud Delphos, 
where Lamprias appears with Plutarch, Plutarch calls 
him brother (885 p): and he is frequently identified 
as Plutarch’s brother in the Quaest. Conviv. (cf. 635 a, 
726 v-F, THE c [with 745 a], and possibly 626 a). He is 
characterized as a wit and a tease (726 b-E, 740 a), one 
accustomed to speak out in a loud voice (617 E-F), and 
capable of inventing a story as evidence to support 
his argument (De F386 4) + he is an expert in culinary 
matters (643 £, 669 c, 670 E) and in the dance (747 B) 
and shrinks from appearing as a kill-joy to younger 
men (704 £E). He is made to emphasize his close 
relations with a Cynic (De Defectu Oraculorum, 413 B) ; 
but he is no Cynic himself, and he is mortified to 
think that he might be supposed to have used his 
skill in argument to discredit any pious belief (435 F). 
He is said to honour the school of Aristotle above that 
of Epicurus (Quaest. Conviv. 635 a-B); but he does 
not hesitate to disagree with Aristotle in the De 
Defectu Oraculorum (424 c ff.) and to espouse against 
him the doctrine of the Aeademy (430 F ff.). In the 
De Facie he is a vehement critic of Stoic doctrine and 
a supporter of the Academic position (cf. 922 F). 
Lamprias bore the name of his grandfather ; but this 


4 His name is not mentioned until 937 p. There at the 
beginning of a section which serves as the transition from 
the main or “ scientific’ part of the dialogue to the myth 
Theon calls Lamprias by name, as Sulla does also at the 
beginning of his myth (9-40 F) and at the end of it (945 p). It 
is probable that in the lost beginning of the work Lamprias 
was similarly identified. 

> Cf. Flacelitre, Plutarque : Sur la Disparition des Ora- 
eles (Paris, 1947), pp. 19-22. 
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does not prove, as has sometimes been asserted, that 
he was older than his brothers, Plutarch and ‘Timon. 
De Defectu Oraculorum. 431 c-p, has been thought to 
show that he was a priest of the oracle in Lebadeia,* 
though this is not a necessary implication of that 
passage ; and a Delphic inscription proves him to 
have been an archon at Delphi towards the end of 
Trajan’s reign or in the beginning of Hadrian’s.? 

Apollonides, the third speaker, is at once identified 
as expert in geometry (920 F), and Lamprias indicates 
that the scope and limitations of his specialty coin- 
cide with those of Hipparchus, the great astronomer 
(921 pv, cf. 925 a). He puts forward objections to 
Lamprias’s explanation of the “face” based upon 
astronomical terminology and calculations (933 Fr, 
935 p-E). An Apollonides appears at Quaest. Conviv. 
650 F along with Sulla; but he is called 6 raxzexds 
*AroAXAwrvisys, and there is no compelling reason to 
identify the two.° Prickard may well be right in 
saying that the name Apollonides here was used by 
Plutarch to mean “ one of the clan of Apollonius,” 
i.e, a mathematician who, like Apollonius.? is in- 
terested in astronomical theory. 


* Hirzel, Der Dialog, ii, p. 189, n. 3; Flaceliére, op. cit. 
p. 251, n. 233: Ziegler, Plutarchos von Chaironeia, 10. 

> Dittenberger, S..G. ii. 868 c, n. 6; Stein, R.E. xii. 1 
586, s.v. Aapmpias 4. 

° Ziegler (Plutarchos von Chaironeia, 34) says that the 
sentence at 927 B, od yap év otpatomédw taxziKa@y ddedos KTA., 
is spoken ‘‘ obviously with reference to the interlocutor 
Apollonides ”’; but this is pretty obviously not true. Lam- 
prias is not here speaking in answer to Apollonides; and 
his subsequent words, ot8€ xyzoupadv od8’ ofxoddumv, certainly 
have reference to none of the present company. These are 
in fact stock examples of the argument from design. 

# Apollonius of Perga; cf. Hultsch, R.F. ii, 151-160. 
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Certainly Aristotle. who puts forward the orthodox 
Peripatetic theory of the heavenly bodies (928 F ff), 
is only a name chosen by Plutarch to signify the 
school that he represents (cf. 920 ¥F), even as the 
representative Epicurean in De Sera Numine Vindicta 
is called Epicurus.? 

The Stoic position is represented by Pharnaces. 
This name was borne by the son of Mithridates, of 
whom Plutarch tells in the Lives of Pompey and 
Caesar. as well as by several notable Persians men- 
tioned by Herodotns and Thucydides ° ; and Plutarch 
pr obably chose it for his Stoic because of its Asiatic 
sound.° 

After the réle of Lamprias the largest in the dia- 
logue proper is that of Lucius, who is probably the 
same as “ Lucius, the pupil of Moderatus the Pytha- 
gorean. from Etruria,”’ a guest at the dinner which 
Sulla gave for Plutarch in Rome (Quaest. Conviv. viii. 
7-8 (727 B ff., 728 p ff.]).? Karly in the dialogue (921 F) 
Lamprias turns to Lucius for aid; he seems to think 
it appropriate that Lucius Should set forth the strict 
‘ demonstration ”’ of the Academic theory concerning 


“ There is no reason to change ’Ezixoupos of the mss. in 
548 a to ’Enxovpetos, as Fabricius did. *‘ Aristotle”? here 
supports ‘* Epicurus ”’ there. 

> There was also a city in Pontus named Pharnaceia 
(Lacullus, 17 [502 ¥F]). 

© Hirzel (Der Dialog, ii, p. 186, n. 4) says that Pharnaces 
is certainly a former slave, one who had shared the fate 
and sentiments of Epictetus. This, of course, is the merest 
fancy ; not all Asiaties, not even all in Rome at this time, 
had been slaves, lor Athenians named Pharnaces ef. LC. 
ii? 1039. 84 and 202. 55. 

? Another Lucius, the son of Florus, appears in Quaest. 
Conviv, vii. 4 [702 F]); ef. Ziegler, Plutarchos von Chairo- 
neia, 55. 
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the moon (cf. 928 p-£) ; and in fact the statement and 
defence of this position are shared by the two of them.” 

Theon, whom Lamprias asks to identify a quotation 
(923 r) and whom he later teases for admiring Aris- 
tarchus to the neglect of Crates (938 p), is recognized 
as the literary authority i in the group (cf. 931 E, 940 a). 
He is probably to be identified with Oéwv 6 ypappo- 
ziKos, who was a guest at Sulla’s dinner along with 
Lucius (Quaest. Conviv. 728 F) and who also dined 
with Plutarch at the house of Mestrius Florus (Quaest. 
Conviv. 626 £).” In the De Facie his chief contribution 
is a speech (937 p—938 c) which he makes after the 
main part of the dialogue has been concluded and 
which Lamprias praises as a kind of relaxation after 
the seriousness of the scientific discussion. 

‘The last of the persons present is Menelaus the 
mathematician. Lucius addresses him directly once 
(930 a), but Menelaus makes no reply and neither 
speaks nor is spoken to elsewhere in the dialogue as 
we have it.¢ He is not mentioned anywhere else by 
Plutarch either ; but he is probably meant to be the 
Menelaus of Alexandria whom Ptolemy once calls 

* It is Lucius who demands that the Stoic theory should 
not be passed over without refutation (921 F). It is he who 
replies when Pharnaces Cae of Lamprias’s violent 
treatment of the Stoics (922 His speeches extend from 
922 F to 923 F, where ene takes over to give him time 
to collect his thoughts, from 928 F to 929 ©, from 930 a to 
931 ¢, and from 931 D to 933 Fr. 

®’ This Theon, whose home was Egypt (cf. 939 c-p), is 
certainly not the same as O€wy 6 éraipos (Quaest. Conviv. 
620 a, De E, 386 pb), who is probably the Theon of De Pythiae 
Oraculis, Non Posse Suaviter Vivi, and Quaest. Conviv. 
667 a and 726 a ff. 

¢ Unless the plural tyuiv used twice by Lamprias at 939 c-p 
is meant to include Menelaus as well as Theon ; ef. note a on 
p. 170 infra. 
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6 yewperpys and twice cites for astronomical observa- 
tions which he made at Rome in the first year of 
Trajan (a.p. 98).@ 

3. From 937 c-p it follows that the interlocutors 
have hitherto been promenading as they talked and 
that now they sit down upon the steps, seats, or 
benches (éxt tov BdGporv) and remain seated to the 
end. No other indication of the scene or location is 
given in the work as we have it. It had generally 
been assumed that the dialogue was meant to take 
place in Chaeronea ® ; but nothing in the text requires 
this, and F. H. Sandbach has adduced strong argu- 
ments for believing that the dramatic location is 
Rome or the vicinity of Rome.* ‘The persons in the 
dialogue furnish one of these arguments. Apol- 
lonides, Aristotle, and Pharnaces occur nowhere else 
in Plutarch’s writings and are probably all fictitious 


* Ptolemy, Syntavis, vii. 3 (ii, p. 30. 18 ff. and p. 33. 3 ff. 
{Heiberg]): cf. Orinsky, s.2. ‘ Menelaos” 16 in Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.E. xv. 1. 834 f. 

» Cf. Hirzel, Der Dialog, ii, p. 18-4, n. 1, who discusses and 
rejects the suggestion that the scene is Delphi. Raingeard 
in his note on 939 c (p. 129 of his commentary) says that 
dorep dvw rept O7nBas there would allow the inference that the 
speakers are on the coast of Egypt. No such inference is 
justified by this phrase, of course; in fact, the preceding 
Any 8€ Kai Kaprrovs avrod (or avré&, as Raingeard conjectures) 
ev duBpor tpédovew and the subsequent ap’ byiv ev Atyinrm 
(939 p 1) show that the scene of the dialogue is not anywhere 
in Egypt. 

¢ I, H. Sandbach, ‘t The Date of the Eclipse in Plutarch’s 
De Facie,” Class. Quart. xxiii (1929), pp. 15-16; cf. Ziegler, 
Plutarchos von Chaironeia, 73-74. 1 am indebted to Mr. 
Sandbach for sending me, along with copies of his publica- 
tions, many of his unpublished opinions concerning points 
in the De Facie and copies of his correspondence with J. kK. 
Fotheringhani occasioned by the publication of the article 
cited above. 
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characters. Plutarch nowhere else mentions Mene- 
laus the mathematician either, but we know that 
Menelaus spent some time in Rome (see note a, 
p. 8). Sulla, Lucius, and Theon all appear together 
at a dinner given for Plutarch when he had returned 
to Rome after an interval of absence (Quaest. Conviv. 
viii. 7-8) ; and none of these three is ever mentioned 
as being anywhere but in Rome or its vicinity (see 
§ 2, supra). Lamprias alone belongs to Plutarch’s 
circle at Chaeronea ; but it is by no means certain 
that he did not visit Rome as Plutarch did, though 
there seems to be no definite evidence either way.” 
The other argument for the dramatic location is 
connected with the question of the dramatic date 
of the dialogue. At 931 p- Lucius refers to a recent 
total solar eclipse, saying : “‘ if you will call to mind 
this conjunction recently which, beginning just after 
noonday, made many ‘stars shine out from many 
parts of the sky ...”% Ginzel® identified this 
eclipse with the one which occurred on 20 March 
A.D. 71, for he found that all other solar eclipses 
visible in Chaeronea during Plutarch’s lifetime fell 
too far short of totality to permit the appearance of 


? Lamprias at least pretends to be conversant with Latin 
(Quaest. Convir. 726 © ff.). On Plutarch’s visits to Rome 
cf. ee Plutarchos von Chaironeia, 19-20. 

. dore pol, Tavrns evayxos TAS avvddou pynaberres oi] 
ToAAa pe datpa mo\Aaxdbev 70d odpavod diedyvev etOuds ex pe- 
onuBpé tS dpfapevn. . . 

. K. Ginzel, Spezieller Kanon der Sonnen- und Mond- 
Hater fiir das Lindergebiet der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft (Berlin, 1899), pp. 202-204; ef. also Plates X 
and XI for the paths of solar eclipses during the first and 
second centuries a.p, The data for the ec. lipses of 75 and 83, 
infra, come from Ginzel’s tables, op. cit. p. 78 and pp. 110- 
LV 
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stars. His conclusion was generally accepted 4¢ until 
Sandbach ® pointed out that, since this eclipse 
reached its maximum phase at about 11 a.m. local 
solar time in Chaeronea.® Plutarch could not have 
referred to it as having begun after noonday. Ginzel 
had assumed that the place of observation was 
Chaeronea ; Sandbach, having recognized that this 
assumption is unwarranted, was able to consider two 
other eclipses, that of 5 January a.p. 75 and that of 
27 December a.p. 83. The latter was total at Alex- 
andria shortly before 15 hours. The former was 
total in Carthage a little after 15 hours and in the 
latitude of Rome on the eastern side of the Adriatic 
at about 15 hours, 20 minutes; at Rome itself the 
maximum obscuration was 11-5 digits, so that, since 
according to Fotheringham @ stars other than Venus 
ue been visible where the solar obscuration was 

7 digits. it is perfectly possible that some stars 

@ Struyck (cited by Ginzel, op. cit. p. 203) appears to have 
come to this conclusion before ‘Ginzel : and Ginzel’s identifica- 
tion was accepted by M. Adler (Zwei Beitrdge zum plutar- 
chischen Dialog, De Facie [Nikolsburg, 1910], p. +) and by 
Fotheringham as cited by A. O. Prickard (Plutarch on the 
Face of the Moon [1911], p. 75, and Plutarch, Select Essays, 
ii, p. 253). Hirzel (Der Dialog, ii, p. 1s2. n. 1), following 
Volkmann, does not even mention the eclipses of 59, 71, 
and 75, which Ginzel held to be the only ones worthy of 
consideration. 

> Op. cit. in note ¢, p. 5 supra, 

© 10h, 58™, 4 according to Ginzel (op. cit. p. 204): 1157, 
4™, 1 according to Fotheringham as quoted by Prickard 
(Plutarch, Select Essays, ii, p. 253). 

4 Historical Felipses (1921), cited by Fotheringham in a 
letter to Sandbach (22 January 1929); in this letter Pother- 
ingham states that ‘a certain number of stars were visible 
at Rome in 75." Cf. Ginzel, op. cit. p. 14: “ Bei den zen- 
tralen Sonnenfinsternissen ... einzelne Sterne treten mitunter 
hervor, bevor die Phase 11 zétlig geworden ist.” 
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2 


would have been seen at Rome about 3.20 p.m. local 
solar time on 5 January a.p. 75. This eclipse of 
a.p. 75 as seen in Rome certainly fits the conditions 
of Lucius’ statement better than does the one of 
A.D. 71 as seen in Chaeronea, even though it was 
rather late to be described as beginning just after 
noonday.* It must be emphasized that there is no 
reason to assume that Plutarch himself saw the 
eclipse to which Lucius refers. He had undoubtedly 
heard that it had been seen in or near Rome; he 
almost certainly had seen the eclipse of a.p. 71 in 
Chaeronea and may have seen that of a.p. 83 in 
Alexandria ® ; and what he had seen during one or 
both of these eclipses he may very well have applied 
to the eclipse of a.p. 75, which he had not seen.¢ We 


@ Its ‘“ beginning,” which would have been at approxi- 
mately 13.50 hours, could not have been observed with the 
naked eye; but Plutarch was capable of calculating it 
roughly, In any case, whether the ovvddov... 4... dpéapévy 
is to be taken strictly or in the sense of the time when dark- 
ness began, peonuSpia, as Sandbach has said, is an extended 
period of time and not an astronomical moment ; and Lucius 
means that the conjunction began just after noonday was over. 

> We do not know when Plutarch visited Alexandria. In 
Quaest. Convir. v. 5 (678 ¢ ff.) his grandfather is present at 
a banquet given for him after his return from Alexandria. 
Sandbach (/oc. cit.) thinks that this could have been after 83; 
but, whether this is so or not, we do not know whether there 
may not have been more visits to Alexandria than this one. 

° If 932 B(. .. weppaiverad tis abyt) wept ri itu...) 
means, as has sometimes been supposed, that Plutarch had 
seen the corona, he must have had this experience in 71 or 83. 
No one in or near Rome would have seen it in 75. I doubt 
that these words apply to the corona at all, however, for the 
subsequent ot« édoa Babeiay yevéobar tiv oxtavy Kal dxpatov 
would be a remarkably tame way of describing that spectacle. 
If the passage refers to any observed phenomenon, it is more 
likely to have reference to an annular eclipse. 
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may then conclude that the dramatic date of the 
dialogue is later than a.p. 75. but how much later it 
is remains uncertain despite Lucius’ reference to the 
eclipse as “ recent.”” The word which he uses, évay yos, 
like the English ‘“ recent,” has a meaning relative 
to its context, and in the case of anything so unusual 
as a total solar eclipse might refer to an event that had 
taken place at any time within a decade or more ; it 
seems in this passage not to be used of the immediate 
past, for Lucius expressly reckons with the possibility 
that his audience may not reeall “ the recent con- 
junction ”” and may have to fall back upon literary 
evidence for the impression made by a total solar 
eclipse.t. The attempts to find a historical refer- 
ence in 915 B which would help to fix the date of the 
dialogue are quite perverse ? ; and we are restricted 
by the evidence at present available to the conclu- 
sion that the conversation was meant to have taken 
place in or about Rome some time—and perhaps 
quite a long time—after a.v. 75. 

So much for the dramatic date. There is no reason 





2931 £: ef b€ pr}, Odwy jpiv (rov) Miuveppov émafer rd. 
Of course, this is primarily a literary device to excuse the 
introduction of the literary references; but it shows that 
Plutarch does not expect his readers to remember what a 
total solar eclipse is like. 

> Hirzel (Der Dialog, i ii, p. 182, n. 1) excised sy upeiv in 945 B 
(Tervot de cat Tuddr €s 6 te AeAdots KaTaoxev Kal ovvrapagas 
76 xpnoriprov UBper Kat Bia Tudaw é& exetvwv x7A.), took 6... 
ouvtapdgas . . . Bia as a reference to Nero, and concluded 
that Plutareh must have written this after the devastation of 
Delphi and before the restoration of the oracle, Adler (Zwei 
Beitrdge, ete. [see note a, p. 10], pp. 5-7) defe nded the text 
of the mss., which he interpreted to mean “ demons of the 
nature of ‘Tityus and Typho and among these especially the 
Typhon who, ete.,” and followed Pomtow (Rhein. Mus. li 
[1896], pp. 377 ff.), who showed that the extinction of the 
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at all for Hirzel’s assertion ® that this and the date 
of composition coincide. Certain striking similarities 
between the De Facie and the De Defectu Oraculorum 
have often been observed, but from these can be 
drawn equally cogent—and equally hypothetical— 
arguments for the priority of either to the other ® ; 


Delphic oracle during the time from Nero to Hadrian was 
pure invention and who took Tuddv in De Facie, 945 B, as a 
reference to the conflagration in 83 B.c. Adler then, assuming 
that after the ceremonious restoration of the temple in a.p. 84 
Plutarch would not remind his readers of its devastation, 
concluded that the dialogue must have been written before 
a.p, 84. This argument was criticized by K. Mras (Zeitschrift 
fiir die dsterreichischen Gymnasien, Ixv [1914], p. 187), who 
in turn deleted Tuddves from the text and read Tirvoi 8é Kai 
6 Tudwy 6 AcAdovs . . . Bia xrA. This violent alteration is 
even less justifiable than Hirzel’s excision of Tuddv, with 
which it shares the fault of producing the hiatus Bia eé; but 
the text of the mss. is inpossible despite Adler, for (a) one 
does not say in any language ‘‘ such creatures as Tityus and 
Typho and in particular Typho . . .,’’ (6) nowhere else is 
Typho himself said to have done the deed here ascribed to 
him, and (c) a reference to the conflagration is at least as 
improbable as the supposed reference to Nero. Kaltwasser’s 
change of Tudav to Iv@wy, on the other hand, is practically 
certain. Confusion of 7 and 7 and of @ and ¢ is easy and 
common, and 7#@wy coming after tudadves would very easily 
be assimilated to it. Moreover, in De Defectu Oraculorum, 
421 c, ra wept [v@wva are included among Sapdvwv 7467 along 
with 7a Tudwuika and ra Tiravxd. In 414 a-p the oracle at 
Delphi is said to have been long deserted in what is repre- 
sented as ‘‘ ancient times’’; and, if it is denied that the 
beast (which is not here named but is certainly Python !) was 
the cause, that is done in order to ascribe the cause to daipoves. 
Finally, Ilv@wy and Tizuds are named together by Plutarch in 
Pelopidas, 16 (286 c) as they are by Strabo (ix. 3. 12 [ce. 
422-423]) and Apollodorus (Bibliotheca, i. 4. 1. 3-5 [22-23]). 

@ Der Dialog, ii, p. 184, n. 1. 

° M. Adler (Diss. Phil, Vind, x, pp. 115-116) contends 
that in the De Defectu Plutarch excerpts the De Facie; but 
see Raingeard, p. xxviii of his edition of De Facie. 
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and, since in any case the date of the De Defectu is 
uncertain,* the relative chronology of the two if 
established would not determine ‘the date of the 
De Facie. 

4, The structure of the De Facie is complicated. 
The whole of the work is narrated by Lamprias who 
speaks in the first person and quotes those who took 
part in the conversation, including himself, some 
few times in indirect discourse (e.g. 933 F) but for the 
most part directly. The last part of his narration 
(chaps. 26-30 [9:40 r—915 p] consists entirely of Sulla’s 
myth given in Sulla’s own words ;_ this myth, Sulla 
himself says, is a story told to him by an unnamed 
stranger, whom he quotes first indir ectly and then 
(942 p ff.) directly to the end. The second or eschato- 
logical part of the myth the stranger had told Sulla 
that he had himself heard from “ the chamberlains 
and servitors of Cronus ” (cf. 915 p). Hearing it from 
Lamprias now, the reader has this part at fourth hand 
and the geographical introduetion of the stranger at 
third hand.? 

From 937 ¢ it appears that Sulla had promised to 
tell his myth in return for an account of what had 
been said in an earlier discussion about the nature 
of the face which appears in the moon. Such a eom- 
pact may have been expressly made in the beginning 
of the dialogue which is lost, where Sulla may have 
come upon the company already engaged in reviewing 
that earlier discussion (see note a, p. 3). So much 
is no more than conjecture. It is certain, however, 

@ Ziegler, Plutarchos von Chaironeia, 76, gives “ about 
100’ as the date; but cf. Vlacelitre, Plufarque : Sur la 
Disparition des Oracles, note 4 and pp. 13-17. 

> Cf. Plato’s Parmenides and Shorey, What Plato Said, 
p. 287. 
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that most of what Lamprias narrates from chapter 2 
through chapter 23 is a conversation which is itself 
represented as containing a résumé or report of what 
was said at an earlier conversation. This the begin- 
ning of chapter 24 (937 c) states explicitly : zjpets per 
otv, ey, boa pny Siamwehevye THY prviyeny TOV exer AEX- 
Gévrwy azyyyéAxaper, and the éddcec AéyerOur at the 
end of chapter 2 (920 F) implies that what Lamprias 
has hitherto said in that chapter had been used as an 
argument in the earlier discussion. The leader of 
that discussion, which is referred to as a dvarpi fy," 
was not Lamprias or Lucius, who here recapitulate 
it,2? but someone to whom Lamprias, Lucius, and 
Sulla refer as “ our comrade ” and who probably is 
meant to be Plutarch himself. Lamprias and Lucius 
are, of course, presumed to have been present at that 
discussion with their ‘ comrade ” and Sulla to have 
been absent from it.4 Of the others, Apollonides 
certainly was not present.? nor was Theon/’; Phar- 


@ By Lucius at 929 B: 6 pev obv ératpos ev TH ScatpLBF 
robTo . . . amodekvds . . . nddoKkiuncer. 

’ Cf. besides 937 c, 920 r, and 929 B, which have already 
been cited, especially 921 F, 930 a, 982 bp, 933 c. 

° Cf, 921 F, 929 B, 929 F, and see note a on p. 48 infra. 

@ The logic of the situation demands this; but it is also 
implied by Sulla’s question at 929 F. 

€ This is implied by his question in 920 ¥ and confirmed 
by that in 921 B: ada mh TOV edeyxov avtT® mpoojyes; (in this 
latter passage Pohlenz [B.P.W. xxvii, 1912, p. 649] argued 
for retention of the mss. reading, mpoofye, understanding 
as subject 6 ézaipos, who he assumes was mentioned in the 
lost beginning of the dialogue; but surely this sentence 
is too far from even such a hypothetical antecedent, and 
Adler’s zpoofyes is an obvious and highly probable correc- 
tion). 

? This is certainly implied by his interchange with Lucius 
in 932 D-E. 
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naces probably was not 7; and concerning Aristotle 
and Menelaus the text as we have it allows no clear 
inference to be drawn.? What these men other than 
Lamprias and Lucius say in chapters 2-23 is not, then, 
part of the report of that earlier discussion ; but 
neither is all that Lucius says, for in several places 
his remarks or arguments are expressly declared to 
be his own contribution.© ‘That earlier discussion 
cannot, however, be identified with any that Plutarch 


@ This is the most reasonable inference to be drawn from 
921 r, where Lucius requests that Pharnaces be given some 
consideration, and from Pharnaces’ comment in 922 r upon 
the attack of Lamprias. Nevertheless, Pharnaces’ words in 
the latter passage, eué 8 odv ode cEateobe trHpepov xrA., are 
open to the interpretation that he had been present at the 
earlier discussion and had there been drawn out by the 
Academic gambit. 

» Lucius’s one remark to Menelaus (930 a), aicxtvopa.. . 
oo8 mapévros KrA., Seems to imply that the latter had not been 
present at the earlier discussion: but this is not decisive, 
especially in view of the fact that Menelaus makes no reply. 
Aristotle’s silence when Lamprias addresses him in 920 F 
might be taken to mean that he had heard this before ; and 
. . . mpos KAgapyov, & ’Apiotoredes, . . . eddKer AdyeoBar Tov 
duérepov could be interpreted as a reminder, although what 
follows, juérepos yap dvijp «rd., sounds as if this were some- 
thing new. In 929 B Lucius in a speech addressed especially 
to Aristotle refers to what “* our comrade ” said év 77 dtarpeBij 
and adds that he will not repeat what he learned zap’ spay 
}} pe” Sudv, which might be taken to imply that Aristotle too 
had attended the dS:azp:87} in question, although it might have 
a more general meaning. 

¢ Cf. Lamprias’s comment, ody otrws 8 6 ératpos judy, in 
921 ¥ and his KaA@ Adyw Kady avadoyiay mpoceOnKas* od yap 
dmootepyntéov ce trav (diay (931 p). The latter marks the last 
sentence of Lucius’s preceding speech (867 81) oe yewpeTpixds 
eiveiv KrA.) as his own, while Lucius’s own subsequent state- 
ment (odxotv kal dedrepov dvadoyia mpocypyréov) makes the 
same claim for what follows. In 933 ¢ (wapinut 8’ doa. . . 
eAéyOn) and possibly in 929 B (eye 6€ raéra pev ovK pa Krh. 
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may have had with his friends or with any lecture 
that he may have given; it is primarily a literary 
fiction, part of the structure of the dialogue for which 
it provides a specious motivation. 

The recapitulation of this fictitious discussion along 
with the incidental arguments provoked by it contains 
all that Plutarch would consider to be “ scientific ” 
in the dialogue. At its conclusion Lamprias is ready 
for Sulla’s myth (chap. 24 init. [937 c-p]) ; but before 
Sulla can begin to speak Theon raises the question 
of the habitability of the moon, contending that, 
if it is not habitable, there can be no reason for it to 
exist with the nature or composition that according 
to Lamprias and Lucius it does have.*. Lamprias calls 
Theon’s speech a kind of relaxation after the serious- 
ness of the preceding discussion. In fact, however, 
Theon has raised the metaphysical problem of the 
final cause ; and to this Lamprias replies at length 
(chap. 25). He argues first that the moon, con- 
stituted as he contends it is, need not, even if unin- 
habitable, be without a purpose in the universe 
(988 c-F), and secondly that, even if uninhabitable 
by corporeal human beings, it may still be inhabited 
by living beings of an entirely different kind to whom 
the moon may justly appear to be the only real earth 
and our earth the slime and dregs of the universe, 
uninhabitable by creatures that have warmth and 
breath and motion. Here Sulla checks Lamprias 
(chap. 26 znit. [940 F]) lest the latter encroach upon 
his myth ; and Lamprias was upon the very threshold 
[see note 6 supra]) Lucius indicates that he is not giving a 
full account of the earlier discussion. 

* Cf. 937 D: ... et Suvarey exe? Katoixelv. ef yap od duvardv, 
droyov kat 76 yiv elvar THY ceAnvyv: Sdger yap mpds oddev GAA 
pdtyv yeyovevat KTA. 
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of it, for the myth. as it turns out, teaches that the 
moon is inhabited by souls that have left their bodies 
after death on earth oy have not yet been incorporated 
by birth into terrestrial bodies. So the episode con- 
sisting of Theon’s speech and Laimprias’s reply (chaps. 
24-25) is not merely a formal literary device. It is, 
to be sure, a transition from the scientific part of the 
dialogue, in which it is argued that the lunar pheno- 
mena imply the earth-like constitution of the moon, 
to the concluding myth in which the purpose of such 
a moon in the universe is imaginativ ely portrayed ; 
but this “ transitional episode ” raises the philo- 
sophical question, without the answer to which the 
strictly astronomical conclusion could to a Platonist 
or Aristotelian be no complete or satisfactory explana- 
tion, and itself contains the metaphysical answer, of 
which the myth is. despite all its intrinsic interest, 
essentially a poetical embellishment. When this 
‘transition ” is properly attended to. there can be 
no question about the integral unity of the whole 
dialogue or any doubt that the purpose of the whole 
is to ‘establish and defend the position that the moon 
is entirely earthy in its constitution and that on this 
hypothesis alone can the astronomical phenomena 
and the existence of the moon itself be accounted 
me a 

The main part of the dialogue is of extraordinary 
ee for the history of astronomy. cosmology, 
geography, and catoptries ; and this “aspect. of the 
work deserves more attention than it has usually 
received.2 It is not a technical scientific treatise and 


4 Cf. M. Pohlenz, Gott, Gel. Anz. elxxx [1918], p. 323. 
> J. O. Thomson, /istory of Ancient ee (Cam- 
bridge, 19-45), pp. 330 f., gives a brief outline of this part of 
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is not to be judged as if it were meant to be such ; 
but it is all the more significant that in a literary work 
intended for an educated but non-technical audience 
towards the end of the first century a.p. Hipparchus 
and Aristarchus of Samos are familiarly cited and 
a technical work of the latter is quoted verbatim, the 
laws of reflection are debated, the doctrine of natural 
motion to the universal centre is rejected. and stress 
is laid upon the cosmological importance of the 
velocity of heavenly bodies.” 


the work and cites Duhem’s and Humboldt’s praise of it. 
A. O. Prickard has some general remarks on the subject 
in the introductions to his two translations of the dialogue 
(Plutarch on the Face which appears on the Orb of the Moon 
{Winchester and London, 1911}, pp. 9-15, and Plutarch : 
Select. Essays, ii (Oxford, 1915], pp. 246-253). So has S. 
Giinther in his outline of the dialogue, Vergleichende Mond- 
und Erdkunde (Braunschweig, 1911), pp. 24-35, nearly half 
of which, however, is concerned with the myth. Hirzel in 
his treatment of the dialogue (Der Dialog [ Leipzig, 1895], ii, 
pp. 182-189) has little or nothing specific to say of its scientific 
aspect. The most extensive monograph on the dialogue, 
Maximilian Adler’s Quibus Ev Fontibus Plutarchus Libellum 
“ De Facie in Orbe Lunae* Hauserit (Diss. Phil. Vind. x 
[1910], pp. 85-180), is concerned with the scientific passages 
only in so far as the author thinks that from them he can 
draw support for his thesis that Posidonius was Plutarch’s 
source for the dialogue. A similar purpose limits the treat- 
ment of the work by K. Praechter in his Higrokles der Stoiker 
(Leipzig, 1901), p. 26 and pp. 109-120. Cf. also the notes 
of W. Norlind, Kranos, xxv (1927), pp. 265-277. 

2 Itis interesting to compare the treatise of Ibn Al-Haitham 
(965-1039) which was translated from the Arabie by Carl 
Schoy under the title dbhandlung des Schaichs Ibn “Ali Al- 
Hasan Ibn Al-Hasan Ibn Al-Haitham ; Uber die Natur der 
Spuren (Flecken), die man auf der Oberfldche des Mondes 
sieht (Hannover, 1925). Ibn Al-Haitham’s explanation of the 
‘* face ”’ is that the nature of the moon's substance must differ 
from place to place, since the variation in illumination can be 
the result only of a difference in the power to absorb and 
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Most of the attention given to the dialogue, how- 
ever, has been attracted by the concluding myth.¢ 
This consists of two parts. The second and main part 
is the eschatological myth, which establishes the 
purpose of the moon in the cosmos by explaining her 
réle in the “ life-eycle ’ of souls and which the 
stranger told Sulla he had from the chamberlains of 
Cronus (942 p—915 p); the first is the introduction 


reflect light, and the spots are places of greater density and 
less power of absorption (pp. 20 ff. and 29-31). Though 
Schoy appears to have been unaware of it and Plutarch does 
not mention it, this explanation is ascribed to of azo trav 
padnparckav in Aétius, ii, 30. 7 (Dow. Graeci, p. 362. 5-13). 
Tbn Al-Haitham rejects the theory that the spots are shadows 
cast by prominences on the moon, arguing that such shadows 
would not always have the same shape and position, as the 
spots do (pp, 14-17). Like Plutarch, however, he knows and 
refutes the notion that they are a reflection of the terrestrial 
ocean or any other terrestrial feature (pp. 1-2, 5-7: De Facie, 
chaps. 8-4): and he also adduces the colour of the moon in 
eclipse (pp. 31 f.: De Facie, 934 B-p). He proves impossible 
as well (pp. 4-5, ef. p. 2) an explanation unmentioned by 
Plutarch but recorded by Simplicius (De Caelo, p. 457, 25-30) 
that the spots are the result of vapours rising from below and 
obscuring the moon’s brilliance (¢f., however, for something 
similar, Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 415-420, and De Facie, 
922 n-c). Like Cleomedes (ii. 4. 103 [p. 186. 14-27 Ziegler]), 
Ibn Al-Haitham seems to hold that the moon as a reflecting 
convex mirror would have to appear as a single point of light 
(pp. 7 f. with Schoy’s note, p. 8, n. 1). 

@ It was probably the inyth as much as the more strictly 
astronomical part of the dialogue that caused Kepler to make 
his Latin translation and commentary of the De facie, which 
he did shortly before his death. ‘This is printed in volume 
viii of Joannis Neplerté Opera Omnia, ed. Dr. Ch. Frisch 
(Francofurti a. M., 1870). Cf. R. Schmertosch, ‘* Keppler 
zu Plutarchs Schrift ‘ Vom Gesicht im Monde,’ ” Phil.-Hist. 
Beitriige Curt Wachsmuth zum GO. Geburtstag iiberreicht 
(Leipzig, 1897), pp. 52-55, and R. Pixis, Wepler als Geograph 
(Munich, 1899). 
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to this myth or “‘ frame-story,” in which the stranger 
explained to Sulla how from the continent on the 
other side of the Atlantic he came to the Isle of 
Cronus, one of several that lie westwards of Britain, 
and thence. after having served thirty years, travelled 
to Carthage where he met Sulla (941 a—942 c). 

This geographical introduction has aroused the 
wildest speculations. Kepler was convinced that the 
trans-Atlantic continent was America, and he tried 
to identify the islands mentioned in the myth?; W. 
Christ in 1898 still could assert that Plutarch’s con- 
tinent is ‘‘ obviously America ”’ and proves that about 
A.D. 100 sailors reached the North American coast 
via Iceland, Greenland, and Baffinland ®; and in 1909 
G. Mair argued that the source of this knowledge 
of America was reports of Carthaginian seafarers 
who had penetrated into the Gulf of Mexico, that 
the Isle of Cronus is Seandinavia, and that the 
northern geography of the myth derives from 
accounts of the voyages of Pytheas of Massilia.° Even 





2 Of. notes 97, 98, 103, and 105 to Kepler’s translation 
(see note a, p. 20supra) and note 2 to his Somnium sive Astrono- 
mia Lunaris. In Theatrum Orbis Terrarium Abrahami Ortelii 
(Antwerp, 1593), p. 5, this passage of Plutarch was used, 
apparently for the first time, to prove that the ancients knew 
the American continent. 

» Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, Dritte Auflage 
(1898), p. 662, n. 1. W. Schmid and O. Stahlin in the sixth 
edition of this work (Zweiter Teil, Erste Halfte [1920], p. 498) 
suppress this note of Christ’s but write ‘‘ aus dem Festland 
jenseits des atlantischen Ozeans (Amerika *).”’ 

¢ G. Mair, ‘‘ Pytheas’ Tanais und die Insel des Kronos in 
Plutarchs Schrift ‘ Das Gesicht im Monde’ ” (Jahresbericht 
des IK. Staats-Gymnasiums in Marburg alD, 1909), A 
fair example of Mair’s argument is his identification (p. 18) 
of the «céAzos mentioned in 941 8 with the Christiana-Fjord, 
although according to Plutarch it is in the trans-Atlantic 
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before Mair had published his fantastic theory Ebner 
had conclusively demonstrated that Plutareh could 
not have referred to any real erossing of the Atlantic 
or any rumours of sueh a crossing, that by using the 
name Ogygia at the beginning (9-41 a-B) he had 
clearly indieated the purely mythieal intention of 
his geography, and that this geographica] setting is 
simply an imitation of Plato’s Atlantis in the spirit 
of Hecataeus’ story of the Hyperboreans, Theo- 
pompus’ Meropis, and the Saered Reeords of Eu- 
hemerus.¢ The additional geographical particulars 
are the usual “ corroborative detail intended to give 


continent, Moreover, all of Plutarch’s islands lie to the West 
and North-West of Britain ! 

2K. Ebner, Geographische Hinweise und Anklinge in 
Plutarchs Schrift, de facie in orbe lunae (Munich, 1906). 
A. yon Humboldt had concluded long before that the geo- 
graphical frame is entirely mythical (Aritisehe Untersu- 
chungen iiber die historische Entwicklung der geographischen 
Kenntnisse von der Neuen Welt (Berlin, 1836], pp. 174-185). 
H. von Arnim (“‘ Plutarch tiber Damonen und Mystik,” pp. 
37-47 [Verhand. K. Akad. van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, 
Afd. Letterk., 1921]) contended that Plutarch’s source for 
chapter 26 was a “fantastic travel-romance”’ that had 
nothing to do with philosophy or moon-demonology, but in 
which the demons of Cronus served the purpose of prophesy- 
ing to the hero about his future. W. Hamilton (Class. Quart. 
xxviii [1934], pp. 24 ff, ef. p. 24, n. 1),while citing as parallels 
to the geographical myth Hecataeus, Euhemerus, Theo- 
pompus, and the -dbaris of Heraclides Ponticus (cf. also 
Hirzel, Der Dialog, ii, p. 187, n. 4), maintains that Plutarch 
wrote the whole of his myth in direct imitation of Plato’s story 
of Atlantis, Rohde (Der griechische Roman, 204-276 =3rd 
edition [Leipzig, 1914], pp. 219-296) places Plutarch’s geo- 
graphical myth in its proper environment with the romances 
of ‘Theopompus, Hecataeus, Muhemerus, Iambulus, Antonius 
Diogenes, and Marcellus. Cf. also H. Martin, Etudes sur le 
Timée de Platon (Paris, 1841), i, pp. 290-304, and J. O. 
Thomson, op. cit. (note 6, p. 18), pp. 287-238. 
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artistic verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and un- 
convincing narrative.’ The theme of the sleeping 
Cronus may have been suggested to Plutarch by 
Demetrius of Tarsus, who in the De Defectu Oracu- 
lorum (419 E—420 a) is made to say that on an island 
near Britain Cronus is kept prisoner by the bonds of 
sleep and is guarded by Briareus and attended by 
Spirits who are his servitors. This Demetrius appears 
to have been an historical person who did travel to 
Britain, whence in the dialogue he is said to have 
recently returned ; and he may have told Plutarch 
some Celtic legend or superstition which the latter 
hellenized and wove into the fabric of his myth.¢ 

The discussion of the second part of the myth, the 
demonology and eschatology, has also been con- 
cerned mainly with the problem of Plutarch’s sources. 
Heinze attempted to prove that this myth had been 
put together out of material drawn from Xenocrates 
and from Posidonius and that in the resulting com- 
bination the parts that belong to those two authors 


@ For Demetrius cf. R. Flaceliére, Plutarque : Sur la Dis- 
parition des Oracles (Paris, 1947), pp. 26-28, and K. Ziegler, 
Plutarchos von Chaironeia (Stuttgart, 1949), 36. Lf Demetrius 
did hear a Celtic tale of a god or hero asleep on some western 
island, it would have been easy for him or Plutarch to identify 
the subject with Cronus (cf. Hesiod, |Vorks and Days, 169, 
and Pindar, Olympian, ii. 77 [70] ff.; see also note a on p, 182 
and note a on 942 4 infra). Pohlenz’s notion (£.F. xi. 2013) 
that Posidonius, who was ‘‘ familiar with the northern world,”’ 
was the intermediary of this ‘‘ Kyffhaiusermotiv ” has nothing 
to support it. Posidonius was the source of the Cronus-motif 
as well as of the whole geographical part of the myth accord- 
ing to M. Adler, op. cit. (note 6, p. 15), pp. 169-170, who 
has no trouble in showing that Schmertosch adduced no real 
reason for designating Nenocrates as Plutarch’s source for 
this section; but Hamilton (Joe. cit. [note a, p. 22]) has 
proved that Posidonius could not have been the source either. 
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are distinguishable.” Adler vigorously attacked this 
thesis and argued that Pocidonius was Plutarch’s 
source for the whole myth and for whatever there is 
in it that may woe come ultimately from Xeno- 
crates ®: but R. M. Jones ¢ proved conclusively that 
neither ‘Heinze’: deniehisions nor Adler’s will bear 
scrutiny, that Posidonius could not have been the 
source, and that, while Plutarch combined various 
eschatologieal notions which were current and some 
of which were probably held in common by different 
philosophers, his myth is in the main an interpretation 
of Plato’s Timaeus. Later, against Karl Reinhardt’s 
attempt to trace the myth back to a hypothetical 
“solar eschatology ” of Posidonius, Jones re-estab- 
lished the Platonic character of Plutarch’s eschato- 
logy, psychology, and demonology here and the 
impossibility of taking Pécidontie “for the source.@ 


@ Richard Heinze, Nenokrates (Leipzig, 1892), pp. 123 ff. 
M. Pohlenz, Vom Zorne Gottes (Gottingen, 1909), p. 133, 
n. 1, approved Heinze’s conclusion in general but differed 
with him in some particulars. 

®° Maximilian Adler, op. cit. (note 6, p. 18), pp. 166 ff. 
Adler’s dissertation was reviewed by Pohlenz in B.P.IV. 
xxxii (1912), 648-654, and his thesis concerning the source 
of the myth criticized, ibid. 653. P. Capelle (De luna stellis 
lacteo orbe animarum sedibus [Halle, 1917], pp. 14-15) held 
that chapter 28 came from Posidonius’s account of the state 
of souls after death and chapters 29 and 30 from his supposed 
commentary on the Timaeus. 

¢ The Platonism of Platarch (Chicago Dissertation, 
Menasha, Wisconsin, 1916), pp. 48-56 and 58-60. 

4K, Reinhardt, /osmos und Sympathie (Munich, 1926), 
pp. It 3 HF (ef. also F. Cumont, ‘t La Théologie solaire du ae 
nisme romain,” iWém. de Utead. des Inscriptions, xii [1909]) 
ht. M. Jones, ‘‘ Posidonius and Solar Eschatology,” Class. Phil. 
xxvii (1932), pp. 113-135, especially pp. 116-131. P. Boyancé, 

tudes sur le Songe de Scipion (Bordeaux and Paris, 1936), 
pp. 78-104, follows Jones in refuting Cumont and Reinhardt. 
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Hamilton later contended even more positively that 
Plutarch took the Zimaeus as the model for the whole 
of his myth in the De Facie and that. since the De 
Animae Procreatione in Timaeo shows that he regarded 
the Timaeus seriously, he must have intended the cor- 
responding portion of his myth in the De Facie to con- 
tain an equally serious exposition of his own beliefs 
concerning the nature and fate of the soul.¢ Soury in 
his extensive study of the myth. while emphasizing the 
possible influence of the mysteries. agrees in general 
with Hamilton that it is preponderantly Platonic.’ 
Anvone who without a preconceived thesis to 
defend reads the De Facze will recognize, I believe, 
that Plato was Plutarch’s inspiration throughout 
the dialogue but that Plutarch is himself the true 
author of the whole work and that. while there is in 
it a distillation of his wide and varied scientific and 
philosophical reading. he cannot possibly have com- 
posed it by copying out any source or combination 
of sources. I have tried in the exegetical notes to 
indicate the “ parallels’ which will help the reader 
to understand the dialogue itself by seeing its relation 
@W. Hamilton, Class. Quart. xxviii (1934), pp. 24-30. 
Hamilton expressly opposes the theory of von Arnim, who, 
in his ‘“ Plutarch iiber Damonen und Mystik ” (see note a, 
p. 22), pp. 24-65, argues that Plutarch took the geographical 
myth and the eschatological myth from two different sources 
and the latter from an eclectic Platonist later than Antiochus. 
As to Hamilton’s notion of the seriousness with which 
Plutarch intended the myth, Ziegler is surely right in saying 
(Plutarchos von Chaironeia, 217) that Sulla’s final sentence, 
taken together with Lamprias’s remark in 920 B-c, shows that 
Plutarch had no intention of insisting upon the literal truth 
of the myth; in this attitude also he follows Plato: see 
note a on p. 223 infra. 
> G. Soury, Rev. Et. Gr. liii (1940), pp. 51-58, and La Dé- 
monologie de Plutarque (Paris, 1942), pp. 73-82 and 177-210. 
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to the rest of ancient scientific and philosophical 
thought. Among these “ parallels’ some of the 
most striking are drawn from later writers, especially 
Neo-Platonists : these [ have mentioned not in order 
to insinuate that they show Plutarch’s direct influence 
upon those later writers, although many of them 
certainly were acquainted with him, but because 
they illuminate the meaning of the De Facie and at 
the same time indicate what may have been con- 
tained in some of the philosophical writings known 
to Plutarch and long since lost to us, and may help 
to cast some flicker of light upon that obscure and 
controversial problem, the prehistory of Neo- 
Platonism. 

The De Facie, which is No. 73 in the so-called 
Catalogue of Lamprias and No. 71 in the Planudean 
order, is apparently preserved in only two mss. of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Grec 1672 (saec. XIV) and 
1675 (saec. XV), conventionally called Parisinus EK, 
and Parisinus B respectively.? These have hitherto 
been supposed to be independent copies of a single 
archetype; but recently G. R. Manton has put 


2 On the mss. of Plutarch gencrally cf. the references cited 
by M. Pohlenz, Plutarchi Moralia, | (Teubner, 1925), Prae- 
fatio, p. vi, n. 1, and pp. xxvi and xxviii f. on B and E 
respectively. 

® Wyttenbach (Plutarchi Moralia |Oxford, 1795), p. xliv) 
says of B “ut videtur, ex FE, aut ejusdem exempli codice, ita 
descriptus ut antiquiores melioresque simul adhiberentur ; 
unde quaedam lacunae uberius etiam expletae, et plura menda 
sanata.” M. Treu, Zur Geschichte der Uberlieferung von 
Platarchs Moralia, ii (Ohlau, 1881), pp. 5-7, argued that B 
derives from the same source as E, which B must have used 
later; and his conclusion was generally accepted by later 
editors. Raingeard’s more complicated stemma (p. xiv of 
his edition of the De Lacie) is, in any case, entirely unjustified, 
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forward strong arguments for thinking that B is a 
descendant of E through an intermediate manuscript, 

‘a copy of E, which was worked over by a scholar 
who filled in lacunae and inserted conjectures of his 
own.” @ 

I have collated both manuscripts from photostats 
which were generously put at my disposal by Dr. 
William C. Helmbold: and I have recorded under 
the usual symbols the variant readings of each of 
them, for I soon discovered that not only is Ber- 
nardakis’ report of the mss. untrustworthy, but that 
the same must be said of Raingeard’s in his recent 
edition of the dialogue, and that even Treu’s collation 
(see note b, p. 26) is not free of errors. I have not 
recorded mere omissions or variations of accent or 
breathing, however. unless the sense is affected by 
them: and I have regularized crasis and elision 
without regard to the manuscripts or report of them, 


a * The Manuscript Tradition of Plutarch Moralia 70-7,” 
Class. Quart. xliii (1949), pp. 97-104. Among the passages 
discussed by Manton where B has readings other than those 
of E are none from the De Facie, for the text of which Manton 
(op. cit. p. 99, n. 1) depended upon Treu’s collation supple- 
mented by Bernardakis’ list in vol. i of his edition, pp. | ff. ; 
but I have found no variant reading of B in this essay that 
would surely gainsay Manton’s hypothesis. Those which 
might suggest that B is not descended from E are the follow- 
ing: 927 F: zov -B for E’s correct 7a before ce B POR 5 ete Bt 
éywv 8€ -B, éywv € todo -E for the correct éxwv be oS 
me RON ene -B for E’s correct zevevopévwry 3 937 F Shee 
pévn -B » Pepopery - -E for the probable. original Beisaenen : 
938 p: dvaywdoxan ~ -B for E’s correct dvaywaoKxovros; 943 D: 
xataywopevas -B for E’s correct ckatadvopévas. Manton’s con- 
clusion has been rejected by kK. Hubert (Rhein. Mus. xciii 
[1950], pp. 330-336), but Hubert’s defence of the indepen- 
dence of B and E has been counterattacked by Einarson and 
De Lacy (Class. Phil. xlvi [1951], pp. 103 and 106, with notes 
36 and 56). 
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for they show no consistency in this matter.¢ In con- 
formity with the usage of Professor Babbitt and 
regardless of the manuscripts, | have printed the forms 
vbyver Ga, yryvorKen, and orders. though the manu- 
seripts usually have yirer@u.. yuorneny, and otfels 

but I have adopted the form Srey throughout. I hae e 
tried to the best of my ability to assign emendations 
to those who first proposed them ; but for some which 
appear without ascription in all modern editions, and 
the author of which I have been unable to discover, 
I have had to be content with the unsatisfactory note, 
‘ editors.” For the suggestions said to be written in 
three different hands on the margins of the copy of 
the Aldine edition now in the Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale (Rés. J. 94), IT have had to rely upon the report 


® Vor example, in 931 p they have 7a adra mdayew b7d 70d 
abroé . . . tava (B, ravta -1)) woveivy radrov . . . and occa- 
sionally of éxws and @AX ézmws, although they do not 
ordinarily elide the a of ofa and ddd. Almost invariably 
both E and B have py dé instead of unde or pnd’. On these 
matters cf. ‘Tl. Doehner, Quaestionum Plutarch. Particula 
Altera and Tertia (Meissen, 1858 and 1862), especially iii, 
p. 51, and ii, p. 35, n.**; and on the question of hiatus ¢f. 
Helmbold, Class. Phil. xxxiii (1938), pp. 244-245, and xlv 
(1949), pp. 64 f. with his references, and for a much stricter 
view Ziegler, Plutarchos von Chaironeia, 295-298. To 
‘““emend ”’ for the sole purpose of eliminating hiatus is to 
take unwarranted liberty with the text; but, on the other 
hand, to introduce hiatus by emendation is certainly in- 
admissible. It should be observed, however, that in the 
De Facie, besides the exceptions to avoidance of hiatus listed 
by Ziegler (op. cit. 296-297), final at, or, et, and ov before an 
initial vowel may always be possible (cf. for ov e.g. tot idiov 
aépos in O44 4), dvw and Karw are permissible before any word 
beginning with a vow el (ef. avo éxew and Kdtw dvabev in 
924 ¢ which guarantee dvw éoriv in 926 a), and other cases 
of hiatus which cannot reasonably be eliminated occasionally 
occur (e.g. xetAn etxovas [921 c], rouTi eizw [935 p]). 
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of Raingeard in the apparatus criticus of his edition 
(ef. pp. xvi f. of his Introduction) ¢; all of these I in- 
dicate without differentiation by the formula, “ Anon., 
Aldine, R.J. 94." Upon Raingeard’s report and 
those of Reiske, Wyttenbach, Hutten, and Bernarda- 
kis I have had to rely for the variant readings of 
the Aldine edition and of the edition of Xylander ; 
but the edition of Froben (Basiliensis, 1542), as well 
as those of Stephanus (1624), Reiske, Wyttenbach, 
Hutten, Dibner, Bernardakis, and Raingeard, and the 
translations of Xylander, Amyot, Kepler, Kaltwasser, 
the two translations of Prickard,? and that of por- 
tions of the essay by Heath,? [ have consulted and 
compared throughout. 

Those emendations which, so far as I know, are 
original with me are indicated by the initials H. C. 
Besides the editions, translations, and articles already 
mentioned in this Introduction, the chief aids to my 
study of the text have been the following : 


2 Pp. Raingeard, Le HEPI TOY IIPOZQUOY de Plutarque, 
teate critique avec traduction et commentaire (Paris, 1935). 
Raingeard’s text is fantastically “ conservative,” reproducing 
E for the most part even where E gives impossible Greek ; 
and yet his report of the manuscripts is frequently erroneous 
either explicitly or by implication. The translation is worse 
even than the text; and the commentary, especially where 
it touches upon philosophical and scientific questions, is more 
often wrong than right, almost everywhere inadequate, and 
frequently absurd. 

> See note 6, p. 18. Prickard’s translation of 1911 was 
reviewed by W. R. Paton, Class. Rev. xxvi (1912), p. 269, and 
by L. C. Purser, Hermathena, xvi (1911), pp. 309-324, whose 
review is rather a series of notes and suggestions for almost 
two score passages in the essay. 

¢ Sir Thomas L. Heath, Greek -1stronomy (London, 1932), 
pp. 166-180. 
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Apter, Maximivian: Diss. Phil. Pind. x (1910), pp. 
87 ff. (cf. note b, p. 18). 

Wiener Studien, xxxi (1909), pp. 305-309. 

“ Zwei Beitriige zum plutarchischen Dialog ‘ De 
Facie in Orbe Lunae,’”’ Jahresbericht des KK. 
Staatsgymnasiums in Nikolsburg, 1909-1910 (Ni- 
kolsburg. 1910). 

IViener Studien, xlii (1920-1921), pp. 163-164. 

Festschrift: Moriz Winternitz (Leipzig, 1933), pp. 
298-302. 

APpELT, Orro: ‘Zu Plutarch und Plato,” Jahres- 
bericht Gymnasium Carolo-Alexandrinum zu Jena, 
1904-1905 (Jena. 1905). 

“ Kritische Bemerkungen,” Jahresbericht .. . Jena, 
1905-1906 (Jena. 1906). 

Cuarzipakis. G. N.: Athena, xiii (1901), pp. 462- 
714. 

Corner, C. G.: Novae Lectiones (Leiden, 1858). 

Variae Lectiones (Leiden, 1878). 

Collectanea Critica (Leiden, 1878). 

Emperius, A.: Emperii Opuscula Philologica et His- 


torica. . . ed. F. G. Schneidewin (Gittingen, 
1817), pp. 287-295. 
Hartman. J. J.: De Plutarcho Scriptore et Philosopho 


(Leiden, 1916), pp. 557-563. 

Herwerpen, H. van: Lectiones Rheno-Traiectinae 
(Traj. ad Rhen., 1882). 

Mnemosyne. xxii (189-4), pp. 330-337, and xxxvii 

(1909), pp. 202-2238. 

Kroxennena, A. J.: Mnemosyne, lii (1924), pp. 60-112, 
and Ser. 11. x (1941), pp. 33-47. 

Kunze, R.: Phein. Mus. Ixiv (1909), pp. 635-636. 

Mapvic, J. N.: 4dversaria Critica, | (Hauniae, 1871), 
pp. 661-666. 
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Maras, K.: Zetischrift fiir die dsterreich. Gymanasien, 
Ixv (1914), pp. 187-188. 
Nazer, S. A. : Mnemosyne, xxviii (1900), pp. 329-364. 
PapapastLetos, G. A.: Athena, x (1898), pp. 167-212. 
Pontenz, Max: Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 
xxxii (1912), pp. 648-654. 
Gétting. Gelehrte Anzeig. clxxx (1918), pp. 321-343. 
Sanpsacu, F. H.: Proc. of the Cambridge Philological 
Soc., 1943. 
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ADDENDUM 


Sixce this Bibliography was compiled in February 
1953 some publications dealing with the De Facie 
have come to my attention which require a brief 
notice. 


Konrat Ziegler in Plutarch iiber Gott und FVorsehung, 
Démonen und Weissagung (Zirvich, Artemis-Verlag, 
1952) has written a brief summary of the essay (pp. 
42-45) and has translated the myth (910 r—9415 pb) 
into German (pp. 268-278) with the addition of a few 
explanatory notes. He makes one noteworthy altera- 
tion in the text at 941 a-B: adopting tov dé Beidpewr 
éxovta dpovpov, after which he puts a full stop, he re- 
moves the following words, tov te vijtwv . . . Tapa- 
kd7w KeioOae (7), from their position in the mss. and 
places them after k’kAw GdAatra in 941 B three lines 
below. 

The question of the mss., which is touched upon in 
the Introduction § 6 supra, has been discussed, though 
without specific reference to the De Facie, by R. 
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Flaceliére in his edition and translation of the Ama- 
torius (Plutarque : Dialogue sur Vamour (Paris, “ Les 
Belles Lettres,” 1952], pp. 85-37) and in an article, 
‘La Tradition manuscrite des traités 70-77 de Plu- 
tarque,”’ Rer. Etudes Grecques, Ixv (1952), pp. 351-362. 
By a different route he reaches the same eneldion 
as did G. R. Manton, namely that B is derived from FE, 
probably through an intermediate manuscript now 
lest.¢ In Gnomon, xxv (1953), pp. 556-557 K. Hubert 
replied to Flaceliére’s arguments and again sought to 
establish the independence of B with respect to F. 

Vlaceliére in his article entitled “ Plutarque et les 
éclipses de la lune ” (er. Etades Anciennes, liii [1951]. 
pp. 203-221) is primarily concerned with the interpre- 
tation of De Genio Socratis. 591 c. but in connection 
with this he discusses De Facie, 933 p-E and 942 p-E 
and argues that in the former of these two passages 
Plutareh depends upon the calculations of Hipparchus 
(cf. my note in Class. Phil. xlvi [1951], p. 145 referred 
to in note e on 933 k infra). 

G. Zuntz in Rhein. Mus. xevi (1953), pp. 235-234 has 
proposed several emendations in the text of the 
essay : 

910 ©: He is right in assuming that Bernardakis’ 
ipeis is a misprint for jets of the mss., but Gcuzep 
which he condemns and emends is, of course, correct ; 
he apparently misunderstood the construction, éoa- 
Tep apres (seil. \popedu) dept. 

O42 wr: After zis 8 obtds estes he would add 
{égryws 6 67+), thus producing the same effect as did 
Reiske’s punctuation. Cf. on this sentence my note 
in Class. Phil. xlvi (1951), pp. 150-151. 


2 Cf. Irigoin, Rev. de Philologie, xxviii (1954), pp. 117-119. 
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943 p: He would write 76 GAoyor Kai [76] ray- 
zixov on the strength of De Def. Orac. 417 B (p. 75. 
23 [Sieveking]}). This would be possible but is un- 
necessary, since xat can here be taken as “ explica- 
tive.” 

O44 c: He suggests Peprepovys ofdos dvtexOoveos 
or Pepreddvys ofdes dv7iyGovos, apparently unaware 
of von Arnim’s far more probable emendation (see 
notes d and e on p. 221 infra). His further supple- 
ment, 74 6€ (zpos Ta) évratGa, is quite unnecessary. 

O44 Eb: To épwre tas wept Tdv ijAvov eixoves he 
would add (zo évds) or (rod voitot) or (rayadov) 
on the ground that the phrase as it stands is unintel- 
ligible. The following words, 60 js ériAdpree KTA., 
themsely es explain what Plutarch means (see note 
g on 944 § infra), and there is no excuse for any 
supplement at all. 

945 B: He rightly defends Kaltwasser’s alteration 
of Tudor to IlvGuv (see Introduction, p. 12, note 6 


supra). 


November 1954 


H.C, 


To my great regret I have been unable to take 
account of Professor M. Pohlenz’s edition of this 
essay in Plutarchi Moralia, vol. v, Fase. 3 (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1955), since it became available only after 
this volume had already been paged and corrected 
for printing. 

H.C. 
February 1956 
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HEP! TOY EM@®ATINOMENOY TPOSQUOY 
TOL KYRKAQE THY SEAHNHS* 


ew a) > ~ > AQ 

1... 6 SvAdas tatr ceive. “7H yap end 

rg #. > a“ , * > i > - bs 
pvda TPOOTKEL Kakeilev eate: GAN’ et det Te Tpos 

> - ~ ts ~ ¢ 
Tas ava yeipa TavTas Kal dia aTOpatos maar Sd€as 
~ ~ ¢ , 
qmept TOU TpOoguTrov TS ceAins 7 pogavakpou- 
~ € , wv a ~ , ” 
aacbat T pPWwToVv yoews av pol OOKW avbécbar. 
ae , ) > > tg 2 Oy $30 oF \ ~ ‘ a 
Tl 5) OUK €pé\Aopev €lL7TOV U7O TS €V TAUTALS 
> : Ce ee rt 3B 2D Z € ‘ BS 
a7roplas €7 EKELVAS anwoabévres; ws yap ol €V 
if: la A A , XN 
VOOTMaGL Xpoveoes Tpos Ta. KOLVa BonOipara Kae 
‘\ fs > / > A ‘ 
Tas ovviGes diaitas aveimovres emt Kalappods Kal 
- A ) , ~ 
TeplanTa Kal dveipous TpéTOVTAL, OVTWS avayKatoY 
, \ ¥ , a es € 
év dvabewprrots Kal amopots oKéeow, OTav ot 
‘ ‘ we *: e , \ #: 
KOLVOL KQL evoo€ot Kat auvybers Adyou Ly) melOwot, 
~ ~ t ~ 
metpacba TaHv atoTwrépwyv Kai pa) Katadpovety 
> iS > , > ~ « a \ ~ ~ . 
aaa ead ATEXVWS €AUTOLS TA TWV TaAaav Kat 

‘ ¢ 3 A + a 
dua Tavrwy TadAnbes e€eddyyerv. 

1 E, Bi: wept rod ev rij ceAjvn davopérov zpocdmov—* Cata- 
logue of Lamprias * (No. 73): epi 70d éudawopevov KixAov 
tas oeAnvns -Folio 1 (verso) of Mare, 250 (X). 

2 Raingeard ; ’OavvoavAdas tadta ive tr. -E sy SO peév ody 
ovAdas tabta eime xTA.-B; ‘O perv odv NUAXas, “* radra,”” eine, 
“ry end «tr. -Wyttenbach, who for yap eu also suggested 
map eo. 

3 Wyttenbach (éxedvas -\non., \Idine, Rw. 91): rovrous 
. exewous -F, B. 
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CONCERNING THE FACE WHICH 
APPEARS IN THE ORB OF THE MOON 


1. ... These were Sulla’s words.? ‘‘ For it con- 
cerns my story and that is its source ; but I think that 
I should first like to learn whether there is any need 
to put back for a fresh start ® to those opinions con- 
cerning the face of the moon which are current and 
on the lips of everyone.” “ What else would you 
expect us to have done,” I said,® “ since it was the 
difficulty in these opinions that drove us from our 
course upon those others? As people with chronic 
diseases when they have despaired of ordinary 
remedies and customary regimens turn to expiations 
and amulets and dreams, just so in obscure and per- 
plexing speculations, when the ordinary and repu- 
table and customary accounts are not persuasive, it is 
necessary to try those that are more out of the way 
and not scorn them but literally to chant over our- 
selves @ the charms of the ancients and use every 
means to bring the truth to test. 

# Concerning the mutilated beginning of the dialogue see 
Introduetion § 1. 

® For the metaphor ef. An Sent Respublica Gerenda Sit, 
7s7 ©, and Plato, Philebus, 13 pb; the meaning is guaranteed 
by dawoévres (‘ driven from our course ”’) infra. Cf. the 
nautical metaphor with which Sulla interrupts Lamprias at 
940 F infra (Tov pibov . . . eoxetdas). 

¢ The speaker and narrator of the dialogue is Lamprias, 
the brother of Plutarch ; ef. 937 p, 940 ¥, 945 b, infra. 

4 Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 77 cand 114 pv, Republic, 608 a, 
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(920) 2. ‘Opds yap edOds ws drom0s 6 Aéywv 76 dawvo- 
pevov <idos ev TH ceAnvn mabos elvar Tis opews, 
dreucovans TH Aapmpornte be daobeveay, é (Hapav- 
yiav)" Kkarodpev," od auvop@v Ort Tpos Tov Prov 
éder Todto ylyvecbar paNdov ofbv anavT@vTa Kat 
mAjKTny (ws mov Kal *KumedoxAns Thy éxatépwr 
admodtowau o8K and@s diadopav 


Anos dévBedhs 4 8? ad Adetpa aedivn? 


TO eTaywyov adris aut iAapov Kat aduTov otTws* 
Tpocayopevoaas) emett” (ob)? Adyor amobidobs Kal? 
D év at dpvdpat Kat aobeveis opens ovdepiav Stagopay 
ev TH oeAnvn popdrs evopdow ddd. etos abrats 
dvrihapirret Kat mepitews avtis 6 KvKAos ot 8 
6d Kal afodpdv épavtes eEaxpiBodor paddov Kat 
SuaaréAAovow exruTovpeva Ta €ldn TOB Tpowrou 
Kal TAS dvadopas darovrat oapéorepov" dee yap, 
olpat, Tovvavtiov, elmrep TTwpevov 774(0os)* op- 
patos emoiee Thy davraciay, drrov TO TaoxoV 
aobevéotepov, (aadéorepovy’ elvat 7d hawwopevov. 
4 8 dvwyadia Kal mavramacw edéyyer TOV Adyov: 
od yap éor® ovveyois oKids Kal ouyKexupevys 


LH. C. (ef. Stobaeus, Hel. 1. 196); vac. 8-F, 9-B; 
papavyei -Wyttenbach ; hanopsyis -Raingeard (ef. Plato, 
Timaeus, 68 a 3 Chariton, Kk, 3. 9). 

2 Sa punetnated in Basiliensis; I and B have mark of 
interrogation, 

3 Nylander (fAdecpa cedjvn -Hesychius) ; jAcos bévpedjs 
8€ Adtpa cedjvyn -h, By... 78 Adeipa ceAnvy -Dindorf (and 
iemperius) followed by Diels-Kranz ¢ 2 2 2 98? (98) Daerpa 
ceAnry -Purser. 1 Es ottw -B. 

5 Bases (1897) 3 erecta Aoyov -F, Bs emerta Adyor (odx) 
-Emperius (1847). 

§ Wyttenbach ; 7a vac. t-E, 5-B. 
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2. Well, to begin with, you see that it is absurd to 
call the figure seen in the moon an affection of vision 
in its feebleness giving way to brilliance, a condition 
which we call (bedazzlement). Anyone who asserts 
this * does not observe that this phenomenon should 
rather have occurred in relation to the sun, since the 
sun lights upon us keen and violent (as Empedocles ® 
too somewhere not infelicitously renders the differ- 
ence of the two: 


The sun keen-shafted and the gentle moon, 


referring in this way to her allurement and cheerful- 
ness and harmlessness), and moreover does (not) 
explain why dull and weak eyes discern no distinction 
of shape in the moon but her orb for them has an even 
and full light, whereas those of keen and robust 
vision make out more precisely and distinctly the 
pattern of facial features and more clearly perceive 
the variations. In fact the contrary, I think, should 
have been the case if the image resulted from an 
affection of the eye when it is overpowered: the 
weaker the subject affected, (the clearer) should be 
the appearance of the image. The unevenness also 
entirely refutes the hypothesis, for the shadow that 
one sees is not continuous and confused but is not 


* Tf Plutarch has a definite person in mind, [ have not been 
able to identify him, Adler (Diss. Phil. Vind. x, p. 127) 
thinks that 6 Aéywr refers to a physicist whose name Plutarch 
himself probably did not know, and Raingeard that it refers 
to “ esprits cultivés ” in general. 

® Frag. 40 (i, p. 329. 11 [Diels-Kranz]). 





7 Wyttenbach (who, however, also inserted éozw before 
cadgéarepor), implied in the versions of Amyot and Kepler ; 
dobevéatepoy eivar -E, B. 


8 Wyttenbach ; éi -E, B. 
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» 
dyus, GAN od davdAws troypadwy 6 >Aynoravag" 
elpnKe 
~ ‘ oe , \ £ > a we 
Tdoa pev Woe wep wupt AdureTar, ev S dpa 
péoon? 
, * , , It ta 

yAavKotepov Kvavoto daciverar UTE KOUpTS 

Me ow 

oppa Kat dypa pérwrma: 7a O€é pelle? avtTa Eouxev' 


évTws yap brodveTar TepudvTa’ Tots Aapmpots Ta 
\ \ n 73 5 t eo yO 
oKiepa Kai mudler Cmeelopuevay? madw bm’ adtav 

‘ > / \o@ a 3 te 
Kal amoKoTTOpeva Kal OAws TémAeKTat dv GAA AWY 

o 6 v \ ‘4 7 > ms. 

wate) ypadieny tiv Siattimwow)' etvar Tod 
oxijpatos. <Toito dé)* Kai mpos Krgdapyov, & 
? , > > / % ‘ Ci A 

Aptototedes, ok amBdvas eddKer AéyeaOat Tov 
coy Cater ‘ CAL Pd yD t 10 ~ 
bperepov’ veTepos yap avijp, “AptototéAous”” Tob 
madad yeyovws ourylys, ef Kat modAa Tob 
Ilepiratov mapérpeev.”’ 

3. ‘YaodaBovtos 5€ tod’ AtoAAwvidov™ Tov Adyov 
Kat Tis Hv 7 dd€a Tod KXedpyou dcamvdopévov, 
ce x ~ re wv ce > . ~ a ‘ ~ , 

mavtt paddrov”” édyy “ ayvoety 7 col mpoojKov 
€oTt Adyov woTep ad’ €oTias Tis yewperplas 
E, B: ‘Hynovdvag -Turnebus ; ‘Eppnodvagé -Hartman. 
E: péon -B. 3 Salmasius ; 70 8 epevOea -E, B. 
Turnebus ; zeptdvz7a -E, B. 

5H. C.; mélec madw -E, B; this sentence has been more 
drastically altered by Wyttenbach, van Herwerden, Ber- 
nardakis, and Adler, 

§ Kepler, Wyttenbach, and implicd by Amyot’s version ; 
adjAwy vac, 4-E, 8-B, 

7 Kepler, Wyttenbach ; 8a vac. 5-E, 8-B. 

8 Bernardakis ; oxjpatos vac. 7-F, B. 

9 Bernardakis (6 avyp -Diibner) ; dvyp -E, B. 

10 Turnebus ; 6 dpiotoréAns -E, 1B. It is just possible that 
6 ‘ApvororéAns was originally a marginal gloss on rod waAaod. 
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badly depicted by the words of Agesianax 7: 


She gleains with fire encircled, but within 
Bluer than lapis show a maiden’s eye 
And dainty brow, a visage manifest. 


In truth, the dark patches submerge beneath the 
bright ones which they encompass and confine them, 
being confined and curtailed by them in turn; and 
they are thoroughly intertwined with each other (so 
as to) make the (delineation) of the figure resemble 
a painting. (This), Aristotle, seemed ° to be a point 
not without cogency against your Clearchus © also. 
Tor the man is yours, since he was an associate of 
the ancient Aristotle, although he did pervert many 
doctrines of the School.” 4 

3. Apollonides broke in and inquired what the 
opinion of Clearchus was. ‘‘ You are the last person,” 
I said, ‘‘ who has any right not to know a theory of 
which geometry is, as it were, the very hearth and 


* Schmid (Christ-Schmid-Stihlin, Gesch. der griech. 
Litteratur’, ii. 1, p. 164, n. 5) assumes that the verses here 
quoted are from the astronomical poem of Hegesianax ; so 
also Susemihl (Gesch. der griech. Litteratur in der Alex- 
andrinerzeit, ii, p. 33, n. 19), Schaefer (RE. i. 795), and 
Stihelin (R.F. vii. 2603. 59 ff.). Powell (Collectanea Alevan- 
drina, p. 8) prints the verses as fragment | of the Phaenomena 
of Hegesianax but observes that Cod. A Catalogi Interpretum 
Arati gives “Ayyodvaé. 

® je. in the earlier discussion which Lamprias is now re- 
lating for Sulla’s benefit. 

© Clearchus of Soli, pupil of Aristotle ; Wehrli, Die Schule 
des Aristoteles, Heft IIL: Alearchos, frag. 97 (cf. AJP. Ixx 
[1949], pp. 417-418). 

2 For 6 Ilepizaros, ‘‘ the Promenade,” used to designate the 
school of Aristotle, ef. De Musica, 1131 Fr, and “ the Peri- 
patetics ° in Adv. Coloten, 1115 a-s, and Sulla, xxvi (468 8B). 


11 Editors (ef. 921 8) 3 avodMAwmddov -E, B. 
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(9 20) Oppecspuevov Aeyet yap arp" elKovas eoOTTTpLKas 
elva Kat elowda THs peyadns Gadrdoons €udawvo- 

921 peva TH cedrn TO KaAoUpevoy Tpdcw7oV' y TE yap 

oypes” avaxAupern ToMAax obey dnreobae tiv ov 
KaT * edbvwpiar® Opwpevev meduKev, 4 TE mavaedy- 
vos avTy mavTwy eodm7pu opardrntTe Kai ort 
mvoTyTe KdAAoTOV €oTe Kal Kafapwratov. WworTep 
> vee Gnd aah > © A ’ t SENN \ 
otvy thy iKpw)* otecd” bpyets avaxAwpevyns emt Tov 
ov ~ ” b) ~ ~ ¢ , A 
Hrvov THs opews evopdaba TH véder AaPovre voTepav 
Hovyn AedtytTa Kal (7H Ew,’ otTWws eKetvos ev- 
o a , A mW , a: b] > 
B opdotae tH cedrvyn tiv €€w Oddaccar odk éd’ 7s 
? , sy\o 4% ¢ , ? , a» Goes 
€ott xwpas add’ dbev 7) KAdots evoince TH Oer® THV 
exadyy adtis Kai THY avravyetay’ ws Tov TdAW 6 
! Diibner (‘‘ vir ille ” -Kepler) ; dvjp -E, B. 
2 'Turnebus, Vulecobius, Kepler ; trus -E, B. 
E: xarevOvmpiav -B. 
Xylander, Turnebus ; 7 f vac. 1-3-E (at end of line): 
tiv vac. +B. 

5 'Turnebus, Vuleobius (ef. Quaest. Conviv. 691 ¥, fma- 
torius, 765 ©, and Aristotle’s Meteorology, 382 b 31 ff.) : Kat 
vac. 2 éw -E, B. 

6 Wyttenbach ; ray dpw -E, B. 


mo 





@ Similar theories are referred to by Aétius, ii. 30. 1 (Dow. 
Graeci, p. 361 b 10-13) =Stobaeus, Helogae, i. 26. 4: Lucian, 
Tcaromenippus, § 20: Simplicius, De Caelo, p. 457. 15-16. 
Such a theory is recorded and refuted by Ibn Al-Haitham, 
the Arabic astronomer of the tenth and eleventh centuries (cf. 
Schoy’s translation, pp. [-2 and 5-6). Emperor Rudolph II 
believed the spots on the moon to be the reflection of Italy 
and the large Italian islands (ef. Kepler, Opera Omuia, ii, 
p. #1 cited by Pisis, Wepler als Geograph, p. 102); and A, 
von Humboldt (Avosmos, iii, p. 544 (Stuttgart, 1850]) tells of 
a Persian from Ispahan who assured him that what we see 
in the moon is the map of our earth (ef. Ebner, Geographische 
Hinweise und Ankldnge in Plutarchs Schrift, de facie, p. 13, 
n. 3). 
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home. The man, you see, asserts that what is called 
the face consists of mirrored likenesses, that is images 
of the great ocean reflected in the moon,’ for the 
visual ray when reflected naturally reaches from many 
points objects which are not directly visible and the 
full moon is itself in uniformity and lustre ° the finest 
and clearest of all mirrors. Just as you think, then, 
that the reflection of the visual ray to the sun accounts 
for the appearance of the (rainbow) in a cloud where 
the moisture has become somewhat smooth and {con- 
densed),° so Clearchus thought that the outer ocean 
is seen in the moon, not in the place where it is but 
in the place whence the visual ray has been deflected 
to the ocean and the reflection of the ocean to us. 


» Z.e. in the evenness and polish of its surface, 

¢ For the rainbow as a reflection of the sun in the cloud 
ef. De Iside, 358 ¥, <AAmatorius, 765 E-~ (where there is a 
strong verbal similarity to the present passage), De Placitis, 
894 c-r (=Aétius, iii, 5, 3-10 and 11 [Vow. Graeei, pp. 372- 
373]). According to Aétius, iii. 5. 11 (= De Placitis, 894 ¥) 
the theory was held by Anaxagoras (cf. frag. B 19 =ii, p. 41. 
8-11 [Diels-Kranz]). [t is developed by Aristotle in eteoro- 
logy, iii. 4, 373 a 32—375 b 15 (ef. Areius Didymus’s Epitome, 
frag. 14= Dow. Graeci, p. 455. 14 ff., and Seneca, Vat. Quaest. 
i. 3). Diogenes Laertius, vii. 152 cites Posidonius for the 
definition ipw 8 eivar . . . os Tloceduvids dyow . . . Eudaciv 
HAlov tujpatos 7 cedjvns ev véder Sedpoorapéerw, KoiAw Kat 
auvexet mpos gavtaciav, ws ev Karértpw davralopévny Kara 
KuKdov wepipéperay (cf. Seneca, Vat. Quaest. i. 5. 18); and 
Adler (Diss. Phil. Vind. x, pp. 128-129) contends that Posi- 
donius was Plutarch’s source for the formulation of the theory. 
Plutarch’s ofec@” duets, however, addressed to Apollonides 
must be intended to ascribe the theory generally to ‘ you 
mathematicians *; and this is confirmed by the passage of 
De Iside cited above, which reads: xat xaOazep ot pabnyatexot 
Thy ip... rA€youn. ... On the difference between the 
theories of Aristotle and Posidonius ef. O. Gilbert, Die 
meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen Altertums, pp. 
614-616. 
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(921) ’"Aynovava€ elpyKev 
n' movrov péya Koma Katavtia KUpatvovTos 
/ 3 La ‘ ed tk ye 
deckeAov (vddAdotto TupipdAeyebovTos eadmTpov. 
“Tadets® odv 6 >AmoAAwvidys “ ws tdtov ”” ebrre 
‘Kal Kawvov AWS TO oKeverpnpia Tis d6€ys, ToApav 
dé Twa Kal potoav éyovtos avdpes: ddAa a TOV 
ft x 9738 ce i 
édey yxov ad’To TPooryes ; mpa@rov pev’ cimov 
“At pia vats Ths e&w Baddaons é eoTl, ovppovv kal 
ee <éavt@)® méAayos, 7 8° eudacts od pia 
~ > ~ ca td > | 5a ? AY 
Tay ev TH cedjvyn perAacpatwy GAN olov icbpods 
C éyovea, tod Aapmpod SdiaipobvTos Kal bropilovros 
To oKepov. Olev Exdatov ToOTov ywpiabévTos Kal 
mépas toro EXOVTOS. at TaV purewav emiPoAat Tots 
oKorewots dipous eckova Kat Bafous® AapBavovoa 
Tas Tepl 7a. Oppata Kal Ta xen etkovas patvo- 
peévas opoidtata SuetUmwaav: wat’ 7 mAclovas &&w 
Javdaoas baoAnmréov iaOpois Tior Kal retpots 
dmoAapBavopéevas, Omep eativ dtomov Kai yeddos, 
H pds ovens od mbavov eikdva dueaTracpevny ov- 
tws éudpatvecbar. exeivo pev yap épwrdv aoda- 
A€orepov €or. 7) drogaivecdat cob wapovtos, €, 
THs olKoupevns etpos €xovons’ Kal piKos, evdeyera 
D mdoav waavtws amo THs cedjvns ower avakrw- 
pévny embryydve tis Gadaoans Kal tots ev adbtH 
~ / , ¥ ‘ , \ > ~ 
Th peyddAn Gadrarry mr€ovar vy Aia Kai olkodow, 
1 E, B: 4-Emperius. 
2 5 NYlander 5 meabeis -h, B. 
Adler (Wiener Studien, xxxi [1909], p. 306, ef. Zwei 
Duetige ete., p. 7); : mpoonye -V, B. 
4 Wyttenbach ; ¢-E, 
& Adler ; ouvexes vac. 5-E, B. 


8 Spous . . . Bdbovs -Leonicus ; ddovs . , . Bados -E, B. 
‘ Leonicus : tons -E, B. 
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So Agesianax again has somewhere said : 


Or swell of ocean surging opposite 
Be mirrored in a looking-glass of flame.” ¢ 

4, Apollonides was delighted. “ What an original 
and absolutely novel contrivance the hypothesis is,” 
he said, “ the work of a man of daring and culture ; 
but how did you proceed to bring your counter- 
argument against it?’ “ In the first place,” I said, 
“in that, although the outer ocean is a single thing, 
a confluent and continuous sea,” the dark spots in the 
moon do not appear as one but as having something 
like isthmuses between them, the brilliance dividing 
and delimiting the shadow. Hence, since each part 
is separated and has its own boundary, the layers 
of light upon shadow,° assuming the semblance of 
height and depth, have produced a very close like- 
ness of eyes and lips. Therefore, one must assume 
the existence of several outer oceans separated by 
isthmuses and mainlands, which is absurd and false ; 
or, if the ocean is single, it is not plausible that its 
reflected image be thus discontinuous. Tell me 
whether—for in your presence it is safer to put this 
as a question than as an assertion—-whether it is 
possible, though the inhabited world has length and 
breadth, that every visual ray when reflected from 
the moon should in like manner reach the ocean, even 
the visual rays of those who are sailing in the great 
ocean itself, yes and who dwell in it as the Britons 

2 Powell (Collectanea Alewandrina, p. 9) prints these 
lines as fragment 2 of the Phuenomena of Hegesianax ; see 
note a on p. 39 supra. 

> Cf. Strabo, i. 1. 8 (i, p. 6. 4-7 [Meineke]). 

¢ 'The language is that of painting ; cf. Lucian, Zeuxis, 5: 
Tav xXpwpdtwr axpiBh thy Kpdow Kal evKaipoy tHy émBodry 
moijoacGat. 
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(921) waTrep Bpetravots, Kal TaoTa poe THS VIS, ws 


T 


ic) 


pate,’ mpos TH odaipay Tis Gedijvns Kévtpov Adyov 
emeyovons ;* TouTl pev ody” édnv “ adv épyov 
? a \ \ \ \ ’ Sy , 3 
emuakomeiv THY S€ pos THY GEAjvyY 7 (Kabdrov) 
Tis Oews KAaow odKéte cov ovd ‘Inmdpyou: 
KalToU y édirépyer av<np)* anda moAXots ovK 
apéoKet Se hove mept Tis dpews adbrijs, vy 
opovoTrab Kpaaw toyew Kal oupemngw etkds €oTt 
padrov 7 mAnyds Twas Kal amomydioes olas 
émAaTTe TOV atopwv *Eaikoupos. odK edna 
dé, olwa, ry oekiyay euppilés trobécba c&pa 
Kal OTEPEOV npiv™ 6 KAéapyos aAX’ dotpov aiféprov 
8 
Kat Pwopdpov, ws date: ToradTn (de> tiv dyev 


LW yeeubech (implied in versions of Amyot and Kepler) ; 

SRT es -E, B 
After ézeyovons. FE has a lacuna of 2 letter spaces. 

3 HL. C. (cf. Class. Phil. slvi [1951], pp. 138-139) ; ceAjuny 
tis -E, Bs cednvny ris -Basiliens 

1 H.C. (ef. Ptolemy, Syntavis, iii, 1 [i. 1, p. 191. 19-20, 
Heiberg] : 7 ‘Inndpyw avdpi prromevys Te 6pod Kat diradnbec) 5 
xairor ye dire mpiap vac. 2- 1, 8-B i: Katrou ye dudompaypew avijp 
-Pohlenz (Phil. Woeh. xxxii [191 2], pp. 649-650) ; Katou y 
adere mpotipacbat - Apelt es 1905). 

5 Wrttenbach : adr -E, B. 

6 Adler, Zwei Beitrdge, p. 8 (ef. De EF, 390 8, De Defectu, 
433 p; Plato, Timaeus, 45 c; so in Quaest. Conviv. 626 p 
read spovo7ady with Be rnardakis instead of Hubert's dporral)s 
oporralA -E, B. 

7 HEC. 3 duty -E, B, and all editors, though the versions of 
Nylander, Kepler, and Wyttenbach have “ nobis”? and that 
of Amyot has ‘“ nous.” 

8 Wyttenbach : rovatrn 7a dxev -E, Bz rocadrny tiv dyev 
-Basiliensis, 












2 je. “you mathematicians; see olec@’ dpets in 921 a 
supra. The reference is to the eccentrics of Hipparchus’s 
theory of the motion of the moon, For defence of the text 
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do, and that too even though the earth, as you say,? 

does not have the felation \ of centre to the orbit of 
the moon. Well, this,” I said, “it is your business 
to consider; but the reflection of vision either in 
respect to the moon or (in general) is beyond your 
province and that of Hipparchus too.? Although 
Hipparchus was industrious, still many find him un- 
satisfactory in his explanation of the nature of vision 
itself, (which) is more likely to involve a sympa- 
thetic compound and fusion ° than any impacts and 
rebounds such as those of the atoms that Epicurus 
invented.2 Moreover, Clearchus, I think, would 
refuse to assume with us that the moon is a body of 
weight and solidity instead of an ethereal and lumini- 
ferous star as you say °; (and) such a moon ought 


and a detailed interpretation of this sentence cf. Class. Phil. 
xlvi (1951), pp. 137-138. 

> Because Hipparchus was a mathematician and not a 
physicist (dvowdAoyos); on the difference cf. Geminus in 
Simplicius, Phys. pp. 291. 23-292. 29, and the phrase, &a 
zo py edwdidoba azo dvaodoyias, which Theon of Smyrna 
(p. 188. 19-20) uses of Hipparchus. 

¢ Plato’s theory: ef. Timaeus, 45 c and De Placitis, 901 

B-c= Aétius, iv. 13. 11 (Dow. Graeci, p. 40-4). 

4 Cf. Adv. Coloten, 1112 c and De Placitis, 901 a-B= 
Aétius, iv. 13. 1 (Dow. Graeci, p. 403. 2-4). The present 
passage seems to imply that Hipparchus’s explanation of 
vision resembled that of Epicurus. In De Placitis, 901 B= 
Aétius, iv. 13. 9 (Dow. Graeei, p. 404) a theory of vision is 
attributed to Hipparchus, however, which does not at all 
resemble that of the atomists: but the name Hipparchus 
there is probably a mistake, ef. Class, Phil, x}vi (1951), p. 154, 
n. 6. 

¢ Lamprias addresses Apollonides and Aristotle, for that 
the moon is an ethereal and luminiferous star is the Peri- 
patetic theory (cf. the statement of Aristotle at 928 © infra 
and the references in the note there) and that is why it is 
ascribed to Clearchus. Obviously then div of the mss. must 
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) 19] Opaver" mpooyKer Kal dnoorpépery, dor’ oi- 
xeobar tiv dvaxhaow, et be Taparretrat® as pas, 
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F mdoxew aid oyu. aan Cedowpev Tatra, Kat 


av,>° mpos tov AevKov ednv® amoBrépas, “6 
mparov €r€xOy Tav Huetépwv b7dpuvydov.” 
7 \ ¢ , “e > 4 ‘.f td ”? ” 
Kat 6 Aedkios “ ddAd pur) dd€wpev” Edy 
‘ xopdy mpomnAakiley tov Dapvakyny ottw TH 
Mrwrciyy do€av ampocaddnrov baepBatvovtes, etme 
5%) Te mpos Tov dvdpa mavtTws,’ aépos piypa Kal 
a \ ¢ , ‘ , ay? oF 
piadaKkod Tupos drorepevov 7 Tay aedjvyv «if? otov 
ev yadivn dpikyns btrotpexovons ddoxovta Tob 
aépos SrapeAatvovros eudaow yiyveabat pLop- 


> 


doen.” “ pdda )* xpyoTas y civov “ a 
Acvxte, TI" atomiav edhrpows Tepwaym éxets ove- 
pacw obxy otTws” 8° 6 éraipos judy," add’ dep 


1 Turnebus, Vuleobius ; 7 @padow -E, B. 

2 Wyttenbach ; mpoadeizai -F, B. 

* Wyttenbach after the versions of Amyot and Xylander ; 
xpnodpeba -E, 1B. 45 rovrwv -B, 

Adler; add vac. 16-E, 19-B. 

® Wyttenbach ; é¢’ dv -E, Bs eézov -Turnebus. 

7 -Anon., Aldine, R.J. 9-4, printed by Wyttenbach without 
note; mavtos -E, B: aa¢yé)vros -Pohlenz (Die Stoa, ii, p. 
111). 

& Adler ; popdoedy. vac. 5-F (at end of line), 4 
9B; Aevece vac. 3-E. 
1 EF; otrw -B. 1 Aldine, Basiliensis ; duadr -E, B. 


on 





be an error and should be changed to quiv, for that the moon 
is a bedy with weight and solidity is the opinion of the 
Academy, ie. of Lamprias, Lucius, and their circle (7. 926 c, 
923 ¢, 931 B-c iefra). 
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to shatter and divert the visual ray so that reflection 
would be out of the question. But if anyone dismisses 
our objections, we shall ask how it is that the reflec- 
tion of the ocean exists as a face only in the moon 
and is seen in none of all the many other stars, 
although reason requires that all or none of them 
should affect the visual ray in this fashion. But 
{let us have done with this; and do you),” I said 
with a glance at Lucius, “ recall to me what part of 
our position was stated first.” 

5. Whereat Lucius said: “ Nay, lest we give the 
impression of flatly insulting Pharnaces by thus 
passing over the Stoic opinion unnoticed, do now by 
all means address some remark to the gentleman 
who, supposing the moon to be a mixture of air and 
gentle fire, then says that what appears to be a figure 
is the result of the blackening of the air as when in a 
calm water there runs a ripple under the surface.” @ 
“ You are (very) nice, Lucius,” I said, “ to dress up 
the absurdity in respectable language. Not so our 

2 Von Arnim (S.I.2". ii, p. 198) prints this and some of 
the subsequent sentences as frag. 673 among the Physical 
Fragments of Chrysippus. For the Stoic doctrine that the 
moon is a mixture of air and fire cf. De Placitis, 891 8 and 
$92 B (= Aétius, fi. 25. 5 [Dow, Graeci, p. 356] and ii. 30. 5 
[Dow Graeci, p. 361]), and 8. VF. ii, p. 1386. 32. The * gentle 
fire ” here mentioned is the zép teyvexdv as distinguished from 
destructive fire (ef. S. VF. i, p. 34, 22-27 and ii, p. 200. 
14-16). For the Stoic explanation of the face in the moon 


cf. S. VLE. ii, p. 199. 3-5 (=Philo Judaeus, De Somniis, i, 
§ 145); and for the simile of the ripple ef. Mliad, vii. 63-64. 
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uf ‘ oe > ~ ‘ a \ an 
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‘3 *: 
EvAov xwpis waTep ot ywAot Baxtypias od mpdecacv. 
et otv  cedAnvn Tip éo7t, 7éev att tocotros 
wy , 
eyyéyovev aijp; 6 yap dvw Kal KvkAw depdopevos 
, 
ovrtoat tom0s odK aépos adAa Kpeittovos odatas 
, b) 
Kal mavTa AewTUvewW Kal cuve€amTe dia exovans 
? , >> > L 3 ~ > ” XA 
cory: et 8° eyyéyove,® mas odK olyeTat peTaBadAwy 
1 Basiliensis, Turnebus ; dvomelew -B, B. 


2 Stephanus (1624) : ovppeya -F, B. 
3 ~Anon., Aldine, R.J. 945 3€ yéyove -B, B. 





@ See 929 g and 929 F infra, This comrade was the leader 
of the earlier discussion, which is here being recapitulated, 
and is probably to be identified with Plutarch himself (so 
Hirzel, Der Dialog, ii, p.184,n.2, and Hartman, De Plutarcho, 
p. 557) 3 ef. De Tuenda Sanitate, 122 ¥ for a similar situation 
and Quaest, Conriv, 643 c, where Hagias addresses Plutarch 
as ** comrade.” 

> OFS. VF. ii, p. 212. 38-39 (Chrysippns), tii, p. 217, 12-13 
(Diogenes of Babylon); in general Quaest. Conviv. 658 r— 
659 a, and Roscher, Uber Selene und Verwandtes, p. 116. 
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comrade *; but he said what is true, that they 
blacken the Moon’s eye defiling her with blemishes 
and bruises, at one and the same time addressing her 
as Artemis ? and Athena ° and making her a mass 
compounded of murky air and smouldering fire 
neither kindling nor shining of herself, an indis- 
criminate kind of body, forever charred and smoking 
like the thunderbolts that are darkling and by the 
poets called lurid. Yet a smouldering fire, such as 
they suppose that of the moon to be, cannot persist 
or subsist at all unless it get solid fuel that shelters 
and at the same time nourishes it ° ; this some philo- 
sophers, I believe, see less clearly than do those who 
say in jest that Hephaestus is said to be lame because 
fire without wood, like the lame without a stick, 
makes no progress.’ If the moon really is fire, whence 
came so much air init? For the region that we see 
revolving above us is the place not of air but of a 
superior substance, the nature of which is to rarefy all 
things and set them afire ; and, if air did come to be 
there, why has it not been etherealized by the fire 2 


¢ Cf. 938 B infra. In De Iside, 354 c Isis, who later is 
identified with the moon (372 v), is identified with Athena 
(ef. 376 a). Cf. Roscher, op. eit. pp. 123 f. (on the supposed 
fragment of Aristotle there cited see V. Rose, Aristoteles 
Pseudepigraphus, pp. 616 [no. +] and 617). 

4 Cf. Odyssey, xxiii. 330 and xxiv. 539 ; Hesiod, Theogony, 
515; Pindar, Vemean, x. 71; Aristotle, Meteorology, 371 a 
17-24 ® See 934 B-c Hues 

f Ch. Cornutus, chap. 18 (p. 33. 18-22 2 Lang); Heraeliti 
Quaestiones Homericae, § 26 (p. 41. 2-6 Oelmann). 

9 Cf. S.VLF. ii, p. 184. 2-5: .. . eEaPepotaba ndvra ae 
els mip aidepddes dvadvopevay mdvrwr. The “ ether” here is 
Stoic ether, i.e. a kind of fire (ef. De Primo Frigido, 951 c- D 
and note d on 928 p infra), not Aristotle’s ‘‘ fifth essence,” 
which does not enter into the process of the alteration of 
simple bodies. 
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GAN émemoAjs SnAoveTe 7H KUpTOTHTL emUKElpEVoY. 
totTo & éort Kal mpos Stapoviy ddoyov Kal mpos 
béav adivarov év tats mavaedrvois: Suwpicbar’ yap 
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LHC. (ef. Class. Phil, xivi [1951], 139): dos -E, B. 


2 Es rots adrots det MM. 
3 Es podApPdu (i.e. poddpiw) -13. 
41s py rol -B. 5 [imperius ; deopicacba -E, B. 





2 Cf, De Primo Frigido, 951 v, 952 B, 953 p—954 a2 but 
the Stoic opinion given in 949 B (=S.J.#. ii, p. 142. 6-10) 
was that solidification (ages) is a state prodneed in water by 
air, and Galen reports (S. Vd. ii, p. £45. 8-11) that according 
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and in this transformation disappeared but instead 
has been preserved as a housemate of fire this long 
time, as if nails had fixed it forever to the same 
spots and riveted it together > Air is tenuous and 
without configuration, and so it naturally slips and 
does not stay in place; and it cannot have be- 
come solidified if it is commingled with fire and 
partakes neither of moisture nor of earth by which 
alone air can be solidified. Moreover, velocity 
ignites the air in stones and in cold lead, not to speak 
of the air enclosed in fire that is whirling about with 
such great speed.? Why, they are vexed by Em- 
pedocles because he represents the moon to be a 
hail-like congelation of air encompassed by the sphere 
of fire ©; but they themselves say that the moon is 
a sphere of fire containing air dispersed about it here 
and there, and a sphere moreover that has neither 
clefts nor depths and hollows. such as are allowed 
by those who make it an earthy body. but has the 
air evidently resting upon its convex ‘surface. That 
it should so ney is both contrary to reason and 
impossible to square with what is observed when the 
moon is full. On that assumption there should have 
been no distinction of dark and shadowy air; but 
all the air should become dark when occulted, or 
when the moon is caught by the sun it should all 
shine out with an even light. For with us too, while 


to the Stoies the hardness and resistance of earth are caused 
by fire and air. 

°> Cf. Aristotle, De Caelo, 259 a 19-32, Meteorology, 34la 
17-19: Ideler, Aristotelis Meteorologica, i, pp. 359-360. 

© Empedocles, A 60 (i, p. 294, 24-31 [rele rane |S cf. 
[Plutarch], Sfromat, § 10= Dor, Graeci, p. 582. 12-15=i, 
p. 285. 30-32 (Diels-Kranz): and C. E. Millard, On the 
Interpretation of Empedocles, pp. 65-63. 
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1 Stephanus (1624), cf. 929 £ infra; atbrn -E, B. 

? Stephanus (implied by versions of Amyot and Kepler) ; 
StapeAaiver -F, B. 3° Benseler ; radro -E, B. 

4 Wyttenbach ; «av Kadds -E, B. 

5 Diibner : dxadnpdas -F, B. 

® KE, By ae -Wyttenbach (implied by Amyot’s version). 





* Chrysippus, frag. 570 (S.VLF. ii, p. 178. 20-22), ef. De 
Primo Frigido, 952 ¥. With the words as gare Lamprias 
addresses Pharnaces as representative of the Stoics, for whose 
doctrine of the instantaneous alteration of air by light see 
950 P fifra and the references there; cf. especially «ara 
viéiy 7) padow there with av éexubavoy povov, ds dare, here. 
Aristotle originated the doctrine that the transparent medium 
is altered instantaneously throughout its whole extent by 
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the air in the depths and hollows of the earth, wher- 
ever the sun’s rays do not penetrate, remains shadowy 
and unlit, that which suffuses the earth outside takes 
on brilliance and a luminous colour. The reason is 
that air, because of its subtility, is delicately attuned 
to every quality and influence ; and, especially if it 
touches light or, to use your phrase, merely is tangent 
to it, it is ; altered through and through and entirely 
illuminated. So this same point seems right hand- 
somely to re-enforce those who pack the air on the 
moon into depths of some kind and chasms, even as 
it utterly refutes you who make her globe an unin- 
telligible mixture or compound of air and fire—for 
it is not possible ® that a shadow remain upon the 
surface when the sun casts his light upon all of the 
moon that is within the compass of our vision.” 

6. Even while I was still speaking Pharnaces spoke : 
“ Here we are faced again with that stock manceuvre 
of the Academy ¢: on ‘each occasion that they engage 
in discourse with others they will not offer any 
accounting of their own assertions but must keep 


the mere presence of light at any point (cf. De Sensv, 446 b 
27—4A47 a 10 and De Anima, 418 b 9 ff.). 

> 7.2, on the Stoic theory. 

¢ The word 76 wepiaxrov occurs in Comp. Lys. Sulla, iii, 
476 ©, where it seems to mean “ the old saw,” though it may 
refer to a proverbial state of ‘‘ inside out and wrong side to.” 
In De Gloria Atheniensium, 348 © Plutarch mentions pnyavas 
amo oKnyiis mepiaxrous, but that rather tells against taking 
7d Tmepiaxrov as the name of this stage- -machine. He uses 
mepraywyy in De Genio Socratis, 588 p in the sense of ** dis- 
traction” and in Praecepta Gerendae Reipublicae, 319 a in 
the sense of ‘a trick of diversion,’ a sense which certainly 
suits 76 zepiaxrov in the present context. The complaint of 
Pharnaces is frequently made by the interlocutors of Socrates ; 
cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia, iv. - 9; Plato, Republic, 336¢ ; 
Aristotle, Soph. Elench. 183 b 6 
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1 H.C. Katnyopotow -E, B. 
2 Bernardakis. 
3 Ménage; apiorapyos . . . KAeavOn -E, B. 
4 Emperius (ef. 925 p infra): mpoxadetoba -E, B. 
5 Diibner. 
§ Dibner: dvqjp -h, B. 
7 Nylander (cf. 923 "© infra: date duets); yar -E, B. 
8 W.L. Bevan ; rijs éroxfs -E, B. 





@=S.V.F. i, p. 112, frag. 500; the title, ‘* Against 
Aristarchus,” appears in the list of Cleanthes’ writings given 
by Diogenes Laertius, vii. 17-4. For the theory of Aristarchus 
ef. Phitarch, Plat. Quaest. 1006 c; De Placitis 891 a= 
Aétius, ii, 2-4. 8 (Dou. Grace/, p. 355) 5 Archimedes, -lrenarius, 
a+ 
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their interlocutors on the defensive lest they become 
the prosecutors. Well, me you will not to-day entice 
into defending the Stoics against your charges until 
I have called you people to account for turning the 
universe upside down.’’ Thereupon Lucius laughed 
and said: “ Oh, sir, just don’t bring suit against us 
for impiety as Cleanthes thought that the Greeks 
ought to lay an action for impiety against Aristarchus 
the Samian on the ground that he was disturbing the 
hearth of the universe because he sought to save (the) 
phenomena by assuming that the heaven is at rest 
while the earth is rev olving along the ecliptic and 
at the same time is rotating aout its own axis.% 
We ® express no opinion of our own now ; but those 
who suppose that the moon is earth, why do they, 
my dear sir, turn things upside down any more than 
you © do who station the earth here suspended i in the 
air? Yet the earth is a great deal larger than the 
moon ? according to the mathematicians who during 
the occurrences of eclipses and the transits of the 
moon through the shadow calculate her magnitude 
by the length of time that she is obscured.’ For the 
i. 1. 4-7 (Opera Omnia. ii, p. 218 Heiberg): Sextus Empiricus, 
Adv. Math. x. li4; T. L. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, pp. 
301 ff. 

> ie. we Academics, the party which did in fact maintain 
that the moon is an earthy body. 

© i.e, you Stoics; cf. Achilles, Isagogé, 4=S.V-F. ii, frag. 
555, p. 175. 36 ff. 

4 This would not have been admitted by most of the Stoics, 
who thought that the moon is larger than the earth: but in 
this Posidonius and possibly others disagreed with the earlier 
members of the school; ef, Aétius, ii. 26. 1 (Dow. Graeci, p. 
357 and p. 68, n. 1),and M, Adler, Diss. Phil. Vind. x (1910), 

if HOSS 

© Cf. Cleomedes, ii. 1, § 80 (p. 146. 18 ff. Ziegler) ; Sim- 
plicius, De Caelo, p. 471. 6-11. 
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1B; éAdtrw -E. 
2 Turnebus ; évra -E, B. 
3 Xylander; ds dyoiv -E, B. 


4 Stephanus (1624); adras -E, B. 
5 -Anon., Aldine, R.J. 9; 9-E, B. 





2 Cf. Cleomedes, ii. 2. §§ 93-94 (p. 170. 11 ff. Ziegler) ; 
Theon of Smyrna, p. 197. 1 ff. (Hiller): Pliny, Nad. List. ii. 
11 (8), 51. 

> Of, De Defectu Oraculorum, 410 p. Homer uses the 
phrase 607 vvé frequently (e.g. Iliad, x. 394 [ef. Leaf’s note 
ad loc.|, Odyssey, xii. 284). Another dods, supposedly meaning 
* pointed,” ‘ sharp ** and cognate with e@dwoa in Odyssey, 
ix. $27, is used of certain islands in Odyssey, xv. 299 (ef. 
Strabo, vill. 350-351: Pseudo-Plutarch, De Vita et Poesi 
Homeri, ¥, 21 {vii, p. 347, 19 ff Bernardakis]}). The latter 
passage so understood was used to support the hypothesis 
that @07 vw referred to the “ sharpness of the earth’s 
shadow: cf. Heraclité Quaestiones Homericae, 8§ 45-46 (p. 
67, 13 ff. Oelmann). Eustathius (Comment. ad INadem, 814. 
15 ff.) mentions besides this another astronomical inter- 
pretation of the phrase by Crates of Mallos. 

¢ For this temporal dative without év cf. Theon of Smyrna, 
p. 194. 1-3 (Hiller). 
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shadow of the earth grows smaller the further it 
extends, because the body that casts the light is 
larger than the earth*; and that the upper part of 
the shadow itself is taper and narrow was recognized, 
as they say, even by Homer, who called night 
‘nimble ’ because of the ‘ sharpness ’ of the shadow.” 
Yet captured by this part in eclipses ° the moon 
barely escapes from it in a space thrice her own 
magnitude. Consider then how many times as large 
as the moon the earth is, if the earth casts a shadow 
which at its narrowest is thrice as broad as the moon.? 
All the same, you fear for the moon lest it fall; 
whereas concerning the earth perhaps Aeschylus has 


2 Cf. De in. Proc. in Timaeo, 1028 p where Plutarch 
ascribes to geometers the approximate calculation of three 
to one as the ratio of the earth’s diameter to that of the moon 
and of twelve to one as the ratio of the sun’s diameter to that 
of the earth, figures which agree roughly with those of Hip- 
parchus (t:1:s=1.4.124; cf. Heath, <Aristarchus of 
Samos, pp. 342 and 350 after Hultsch). Hipparchus, how- 
ever, considered the breadth of the shadow at the moon’s 
mean distance from the earth in eclipses to be 23 lunar 
diameters (Ptolemy, Syntavis, iv. 9 [i, p. 327. 1-4 Heiberg]), 
while Aristarchus, whose calculations of the moon’s diameter 
Plutarch quotes at 932 8 infra, declared the shadow to be 
2 lunar diameters in breadth (cf. Aristarchus, Hypothesis 5 
{Heath, op. cit. p. 352. 13]; Pappus, Collectionis Quae 
Supersunt, ii, p. 554. 17-18 and p. 556. {4-17 [Hultsch]), the 
figure given by Cleomedes as well (pp. 146. 18-19 and 178. 
8-13 [Ziegler] ; cf. Geminus, Elementa, ed. Manitius, p. 272). 
Plutarch may here simply have assumed that the ratio of 
the lunar diameter to the breadth of the shadow would be the 
same as the Hipparchean ratio of the lunar diameter to the 
diameter of the earth; but he may also have erroneously 
supposed that the time taken by the moon to enter the shadow, 
the time of complete obscuration, and the time taken to leave 
the shadow equal three diameters instead of two (cf. Cleo- 
medes, p. 146. 21-25 [Ziegler] and M. Adler, Diss. Phil. Vind. 
x [1910], p. 156, n. 2). 
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1 _ eephanus (1624) 3 judas -E, B. 


-Anon., ae RJ. Of, uss. of Aeschylus: xKiwy - -E, B. 

3HLC.; @ -E, By «at -Wyttenbach after Amyot; ézet 
-Adler. 

4 Editors : otkrefper -h, B. 

SHLC. (ef. Class. Phil. xivi [1951], p. 189); peradopa 
=E,..B. 

8 Es pilddes -B. 

7 Emperius (ef, 926 a and 939 a infra): dzpentos av. -E, B. 

8 Bernardakis ; viv 6é -E, B. 
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persuaded you that Atlas 


Stands, staying on his back the prop of earth 
And sky, no tender burden to embrace.* 


Or, while under the moon there stretches air unsub- 
stantial and incapable of supporting a solid mass, the 
earth, as Pindar says, is encompassed by ‘ steel-shod 
pillars’ ®; and therefore Pharnaces is himself without 
any fear that the earth may fall but is sorry for the 
Ethiopians or Taprobanians,° who are situated under 
the circuit of the moon, lest such a great weight fall 
upon them. Yet the moon is saved from falling by 
its very motion and the rapidity of its revolution, just 
as missiles placed in slings are kept from falling by 
being whirled around in a circle.? For each thing is 
governed by its natural motion unless it be diverted 
by something else. That is why the moon is not 
governed by its weight : the weight has its influence 
frustrated by the rotatory motion. Nay, there would 
be more reason perhaps to wonder if she were abso- 
lutely unmoved and stationary like the earth. As 
it is, while (the) moon has good cause for not moving 
in this direction, the influence of weight alone might 
reasonably move the earth, since it has no part in any 
other motion; and the earth is heavier than the 
moon not merely in proportion to its greater size but 


« Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinet, 351-352 (Smyth). 

® Pindar, frag. 88 (Bergk)=79 (Bowra). 

° de, the Sinhalese ; cf. Strabo, ii. 1. 14, chap. 72 and xv. 
1. 14, chap. 690; Pliny, Vat. Hist. vi. 22 (24). 

@ Cf. Aristotle, De Caelo, 284 a 24-26 and 295 a 16-21 (on 
Empedocles (Cherniss, .fristotle’s Criticism of Presoeratic 
Philosophy, p. 204, n. 234]). Plutarch himself in Lysander, 
xii, 3-4 (439 p) ascribes to Anaxagoras the notion that the 
heavenly bodies are kept from falling by the speed of their 
circular motion. 
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1 Aldine, Basiliensis ; E and B have a question-mark here. 
2 Von Arnim (8.17.7. ii, p. 195): @omep adry -K, B. 





@ }fere Lucius assumes the Stoic theory of the composition 
of the moon in order to rebut the Stoic objections. 

» Cf. Seneca, Vat, Quaest, viin 1. 72... magni fuere 
viri, qui sidera erediderunt ex duro concreta et ignem alienum 
pascentia, ‘nam. per se,’ inquiunt, * flamma diffugeret, nisi 
aliquid haberet, quod teneret et a quo teneretur, conglo- 
batamane nec stabili inditam corpori, profecto iam mundns 
turbine suo dissipasset.’ ”” 

¢ Cf, Aristotle’s remark (Veteorelogy, 353 a 34—b 5) about 
the ancicnt @eodAdyor who assumed pifae y#s Kai Padarrns and 
see Hesiod, Theogony, 7285 Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinct. 
1046-1047; and the ‘‘ Orphie ” lines quoted by Proclus, 
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still more, inasmuch as the moon has, of course, 
become light through the action of heat and fire.* 
In short, your own statements seem to make the 
moon, if it is fire, stand in greater need of earth, that 
is of matter to serve it as a foundation, as something 
to which to adhere, as something to lend it coherence, 
and as something that can be ignited by it, for it is 
impossible to imagine fire being maintained without 
fuel. but you people say that earth does abide 
without root or foundation.” ¢ “* Certainly it does,” 
said Pharnaces, “ in occupying the proper and natural 
place that belongs to it, the middle, for this is the 
place about which all weights in their natural in- 
clination press against one another and towards 
which they move and converge from every direction, 
whereas all the upper space, even if it receive some- 
thing earthy which has been forcibly hurled up into 
it, straightway extrudes it into our region or rather 
lets it go where its proper inclination causes it natur- 
ally to descend.” ¢ 

7. At this—for I wished Lucius to have time to 
collect his thoughts—I called to Theon. “ Which of 
In Timaeum, 211 ¢ (ii, p. 231. 27-25 [Diehl])= Kern, Orphi- 
corum Fragmenta, 168. 29-30 (p. 202). The phrase pifa Kai 
Bacs is applied to the earth itself in a different sense by 
* Timaeus Locrus ” (97 £). For the ascription to Xenophanes 
of the notion that the earth én’ dzepov éppilwra ef. Neno- 
phanes, frag. A 47 (i, pp. 125-126 [Diels-Kranz]). 

4@=S.V.F. ii, p. 195, frag. 646. This is the doctrine of 
proper place and natural motion, originally Aristotelian and 
ascribed to Aristotle in De Defectu Oraculorum, 424 B but 
adopted also by the Stoies (ef. S. VUE. ii, p. 162, 14-19: 
169, 8-11: p. 175. 16-35: p. 178, 12-15); it should not be 
confused, however, as Raingeard confuses it, with the Stoic 
doctrine that the universe itself is in the middle of the void 
(De Defectu Oraculorum, 425 p-e, De Stoicorum Repug- 
nantiis, 1054 c-p). 
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Diibner : Opimas -F, B. 

Basiliensis + tpazévra -E, B. 

-Anon., Aldine, R.J. 9-4 (implied by version of Nylander) ; 
ampotaxopevors -1, B. 


tom 


eo 





® Sophocles, frag. 770 (Nauck®). The verse is quoted with 
variations at De Cohibenda Ira, 463 r, and De Tranquillitate 
Animi, 465 2, 

> Cf. Aristotle's remark, De Caelo, 294 a 20-21: 706 &€ ras 
mept tovtov Avaets pei) paAAOV atomoVs eivar boKely THs azopias, 
Oavpaceer av Tis. 

¢ This objection to the Peripatetic and Stoic theory that 
the sphericity of the earth is a necessary consequence of the 
natural motion of earth ‘‘ downwards ” to the centre of the 
universe (Aristotle, De Caelo, 297 a S-b 23; Strabo, i. 1. 20, 
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the tragic poets was it, Theon,” I asked, ‘“‘ who said 
that physicians 


With bitter drugs the bitter bile purge ? * 


Theon replied that it was Sophocles.* “ Yes,” I said, 
“and we have of necessity to allow them this pro- 
cedure ; but to philosophers one should not listen if 
they desire to repulse paradoxes with paradoxes and 
in struggling against opinions that are amazing fabri- 
cate others that are more amazing and eutlandiehs bas 
these people do in introducing thee’ motion to the 
centre.’ What paradox is not involved in this doctrine ? 
Not the one that the earth is a sphere although it 
contains such great depths and heights and irregu- 
larities ? © Not that people live on the opposite hemi- 
sphere clinging to the earth like wood-worms or geckos 
turned bottomside up ? @—and that we ourselves in 
standing remain not at right angles to the earth but 
at an oblique angle, leaning from the perpendicular 





chap. 11; Adrastus in Theon of Smyrna, p. 122. 1-16 [Hiller]) 
was often answered (cf. Dicaearchus in Pliny, Nat, Hist, ii. 
65. 162; Adrastus in Theon of Smyrna, pp. 124, 7-127. 23, 
using arguments from Archimedes, Eratosthenes, and Dicae- 
archus: Cleomedes, i. 56 [p. 102. 9-20 Ziegler] ; Alexander 
in Simplicius, De Caelo, p. 546. 15-23: Alexander, De Mix- 
tione, p. 237. 5-15 [Bruns]). Phitarch, who defends Plato for 
constructing the spherical earth of molecules that are cubes 
on the ground that no material object can be a perfect sphere 
(Quaest. Plat, 1004 B-c), probably did not intend this or the 
subsequent paradoxes to be taken too seriously. Lamprias 
is simply riding Pharnaces as hard as he can, using any argu- 
ment, good or bad, to make him appear ridiculous. 

ie Cy. Lucretius, i. 1052- 1067 in his argument against the 
Stoic * motion to the centre.’ Plutarch mentions the anti- 
podes in connection with the Stoics in De Stoicorwm Repug- 
nantiis, 1050 B. In De Herodoti Malignitate, 369 c it is said 
that ‘* some ”’ say that there are antipodes. 
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% A \ 7 ww a“ oe > \ ‘4 
€l 7pos 70 fecov EADor onciov 6mep adbrot A€yovaw 
iawuaror, tavacd jpeevov® (7)) KUKA 
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+ ra < A A ~ uM f. , 
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” ¥ ind 
gato adv tts abdrov® els 7o Suvarov TH emwola 
Nylander : depopevon - -F, B. 
Bernardakis ; : an avtav aoe B. 
H.C. drompicbév7a -E, B. 
Bernardakis ; d:avavrds -E, B. 
Bernardakis (éow -Wyttenbach, Emperius ; ef, Xylander’s 
‘ pertrudi intro“): tows -E, B. 
® Emperius : zepexeparvipevov -E, B 


7 Emperius : «ékAw wept vod -E: KvKdw wept zodMov -B. 
8 Wyttenbach : atvov -F, B. 


me 0 1D oe 


on 





* Cf, Aristotle, De Caelo, 296 b 18-21 and 297 b 17-21: 
the courses of bodies falling to the earth form equal angles 
with the horizontal plane at the point of contact and are not 
parallel, So, Lamprias argues, men standing upright on 
the earth would not be parallel to one another but all in con- 
verging on the centre would deviate from the ‘‘ absolute” 
perpendicular. 

® Probably not aeroliths, as Raingeard supposes, but 
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like drunken men ?* Not that incandescent masses 
of forty tons ® falling through the depth of the earth 
stop when they arrive at the centre, though nothing 
encounter or support them; and, if in their down- 
ward motion the impetus should carry them past the 
centre, they swing back again and return of them- 
selves? Not that pieces of meteors burnt out on 
either side of the earth do not move downwards 
continually but falling upon the surface of the earth 
force their way into it from the outside and conceal 
themselves about the centre ? © Not that a turbulent 
stream of water, if in flowing downwards it should 
reach the middle point, which they themselves call 
incorporeal,? stops suspended (or) moves round about 
it, oscillating in an incessant and perpetual see-saw ? ¢ 
Some of these a man could not even mistakenly force 


incandescent boulders such as are thrown up by volcanoes ; 
for pvdpo: in this sense ef, [Aristotle], De Mundo, 395 b 22-23 ; 
Strabo, vi. 2. 8, chap. 274; vi. 2. 10, chap. 275; xiii. 4. 11, 
chap. 628. For the falling of great boulders within the earth 
cf. Lueretius, vi. 536-550, and Seneca, .Vat. Quaest. vi. 22.2; 
but Plutarch probably had in mind a subterranean geo- 
graphy such as that of Phaedo, 111 pv ff., of which the next 
sentence but one contains an explicit reminiscence. 

¢ For the text and interpretation of this sentence ef. Class. 
Phil. xlvi (1951), pp. 139-140. 

4 Cf, 926 w infra. According to the Stoics the limits of 
bodies are incorporeal and therefore in the strict sense non- 
existent (De Communibus Notitiis, 1080 £; cf. 1081 B and 
S.V.F. ii, p. 159, frag. 488), since only the corporeal exists 
(S.V.F. ii, p. 115, frag. 320 and p. 117, frag. 329). Only 
corporeal existence, moreover, can produce an effect or be 
affected (De Communibus Notitiis, 1073 £, cf. S.VLP. ii, p. 
118, frag. 336 and p. 123, frag. 363). How then can the 
incorporeal centre have any effect upon corporeal entities ? 

¢ Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 111 e—112 &, which is certainly the 
source of Plutarch’s figure, and Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s 
account in Meteorology, 355 b 32—356 a 19. 
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1 Jackson, w ho would have re constitute -d the w ords as an 
hexameter: 7dvw (aavta) Katw Kal mdvra tpaméumahw eivat (ef. 
Prickard’s 1911 translation, p. 54): 7a dvw -E, B 
2 Wyttenbach : «av -F, B. 


3 Bernardakis (ef. Meineke, Philologus, xiv, p. 5 on 936 v 
infra): tparévra wad -F, B. 





4 Leonicus ; cay py -E, B 

5 H.C.; 76 vac. 8-F, 7-B. 

6 £3 wapadogwv Aoyear - -b. 

7 'Turnebus ; zefpav -E, B. 

8 Turnebus ; weAdleew “ie Bb. 

® Kaltwasser ; eridpvorzes -E, B. 

a Ch. Phaedo, 112 £1-3. By introducing the conventional 


phrase to 76 péoor, w hich really begs the question, Lamprias 
makes the notion appear to be a ridiculous self-contradiction, 
& That ovprabeda tis yjs, which has given rise to many 
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himself to conceive as possible. For this amounts 
to ‘ upside down ’ and ‘ all things topsy-turvy,’ every- 
thing as far as the centre being ‘ down’ and every- 
thing under the centre in turn being ‘up.’* The 
result is that, if a man should so coalesce with the 
earth © that its centre is at his navel, the same person 
at the same time has his head up and his feet up too. 
Moreover. if he dig through the further side, his 
(bottom) in emerging is (up), and the man digging 
himself‘ up’ is pulling himself ‘down’ from ‘above’ ¢; 
and, if someone should then be imagined to have 
gone in the opposite direction to this man, the feet 
of both of them at the same time turn out to be ‘up’ 
and are so called. 

8. Nevertheless, though of tall tales of such a kind 
and number they have shouldered and lugged in— 
not a wallet-full, by heaven, but some juggler’s pack 
and hotchpotch, still they say @ that others are play- 
ing the buffoon by placing the moon, though it is 
earth, on high and not where the centre is. Yet if 
all heavy body converges to the same point and is 


conjectures, need mean no more than this is proved by Dow. 
Gracei, p. 317 b 14-16: rHs Te THY GvTwWY GuTabeias Kai Tis 
Tov cwudtay GdAnAovxias. For the figure used here ef. Aris- 
totle, De Caélo, 235 a 27-b 5, and Simplicius, De Caelo, p. 389. 
8-24 and p. 391. 33 ff. The most famous later parallel is the 
position of Lucifer in Dante's /nferno, xxxiv. 76-120. 

¢ i.e, his feet emerge first: and they, his bottom part, are 
“up.” In digging himself ‘ up” relatively to the surface 
through which he emerges, he is with reference to himself 
pulling himself not ‘‘ up”? to a position above his head but 
“down” to a position below his feet. The paradox rests 
upon the assumption that head and feet are respectively 
“absolute up” and ‘ absolute down’’ for man (ef. Aristotle, 
De Ineessu Animal, 705 a 26—706 b 16, and Parra Nat. 
£68 a 1-12). 

4 =8.V.F. ii, p. 195, frag. 646, 
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Ta. pépn e€€ dv ovvéotnke, Kat » yh Tov AlBov 
warep _cabrhy® TpoonjKovTa déxeTar KaTupephy 
mpos oixetov’: dev évodtar TH ypovw Kal oup- 

1 Bernardakis (implied in versions of Xylander and 


as pler): adrod -FE, B. 
2 H.C. (implied in versions of Nylander and Kepler) ; 


adris -E, B. 
$ ees (cf. S.VLF ii, p. 175. 34): texpyprov vac, 12-F, 
14-B. 


4 Von Arnim : yf in place of ris of E, B -Madvig. 

5 H.C. 3 domep vac. 4-F, es -B (at end of line). 

aw ytte nhach ; kal déper -] -F, B. 

7 ELC. (apes 76 otxetor -E mpe rius), fe oikeia pom KaTa- 
epdpevor (923 F supra): mpés exetvor -E, 1. 





2 Lamprias refers directly to the words of Pharnaces at 
923 E-F supra, Cf. De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 1055 a: ef 
yap avros ye vevewv én 76 abtot pécov dei mépuxe Kal Ta pépy 
™pos TOUTO Kararetvew mavraxobev. . 

> That tdv perdvrwy can stand alone in this sense, pace 
Adler (Diss. Phil. Vind. x, p. 96), is proved by Aristotle, De 
Caelo, 312 b 2k. 

© Aristotle (De Caelo, 296 bh 9-25) asserted that heavy, 
i.e, earthy, objects move to the centre of the universe and so 
only “ accidentally ” to the centre of the earth, The Stoies 
distinguished the cosmos as éAov from 76 aay, which is the 
cosmos plus the infinite void encompassing it (S.VLF. ii, p. 
167, frags, 522-524), putting the cosmos in the centre of the 
nav and explaining this as the result of the motion of all 
things to the centre of the latter (S.V./. ii, pp. 174-175, 
frags. 552-554; cf. note d on 923 ¥r supra) but stating that 
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compressed in all its parts upon its own centre,? it 
is no more as centre of the sum of things than as 
a whole that the earth would appropriate to herself 
the heavy bodies that are parts of herself; and (the 
downward tendency) of falling bodies ® proves not 
that the (earth) is in the centre of the cosmos but 
that those bodies which when thrust away from the 
earth fall back to her again have some affinity and 
cohesion with her.¢ For as the sun attracts to itself 
the parts of which it consists ¢ so the earth too accepts 
as (her) own the stone’ that has properly a down- 
ward tendency, and consequently every such thing 


within the cosmos those things that have weight, 7.e. water 
and earth, move naturally down, i.e. to the centre (S.V.F. ii, 
p. 175. 16-35, frag. 555). Nevertheless, Chrysippus’s own 
words could be used to show that the natural motion to the 
centre must belong to the parts of the universe qua parts of 
the whole and not because of their own nature (cf. De Stoi- 
corum Repugnantiis, 1054 E—1055 c); and with the very 
word oixewscerac Lamprias turns against the Stoics their own 
doctrine of oixeiwats (ef. De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 1038 B 
=S.V.F. ii, p. 48, frag. 179). 

? According to Reinhardt (Kosmos und Sympathie, pp. 
173-177) the source of Plutarch’s argument must be Posi- 
donius ; but none of the passages cited contains any parallel 
to this statement concerning the sun, for references to the 
attractive power of the sun over the other planets (Reinhardt, 
op. cif. p. 58,n. 23 ef. R. M. Jones, Class, Phil, xxvii [1932], 
pp. 122 ff.) are irrelevant. There may rather have been a 
connection between this notion and the doctrine of Cleanthes 
referred to in De Communibus Notitiis, 1075 p=S.V.F. i, 
p. 114, frag. 510. 

¢ This is not a reference to aeroliths as Raingeard and 
Kronenberg suppose nor to the imaginary stone in inter- 
cosmic space (De Defectu Oraculorum, 425 c) as Adler be- 
lieves, but to any ye@dds re bd Bias dvappider, in the words of 
Pharnaces (923 F supra); ef. Aristotle’s use of 6 Ai@os in the 
statement of his principle of natural motion (Lth, Nic, 1103 a 
19-22), 
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, % Ss x ~ z a > , 
vera mpos adtny TOV TovwovTwWY EKaaTov. Et é€ 
Tl TUyXaver Cpa TH yR pe Mpooveveunpéevov az” 
> ad 3 3 t NA , 2 gy? e_\ 
apxyjns’ und? atecracpévov aAAd ov" Kal? adzo 

» ~ b ? a 
avaracw éaxev (diay Kat vow ws dhatev av exeivor 
be ‘ Ly 
Tiv cedynvyv, TL KwAVEL ywpis Etvar Kal péveLY EPL 
aito® tots atrot’ memeocpévov pépect Kal oup- 

» ~ bs , 
TemeOnpevov; oUTE yap H yh pécov ovea deikvuTae 
TOU TavT0s 4 TE POs THY yHY TOV evtab0a ovv- 
an e 
épevats® Kal avotaas thyyeirar Tov TpdTov @ 
> val \ t 
péve Ta eked cupmecdvTa mpds THY GEeARVNV EiKds 
> Fé 
€or. 6 dé mavra Ta yewdn Kal Bapéa avvedAatvwv 
\ ~ 
els flav ywpav Kal pépy Tor@y evos awpaTos, odx 
¢ ~ a / 
6p® Sia ri tots Kovdois tiv adtiy davayknv odK 
ty > > dA > , 
avratodidwow aA €& yupis elvar ovoracets 
‘ 
mupos TosavTas Kai od TavTas els TadTO® cuVdywv 
~ ww ~ ~ 

tovs dotépas cadas’ olerar Seiv Kal o@pa Kowov 

clvat TOV dvwdepOv® Kai ddroyoedav amavrwy. 

’ ? ia \ x , , > - 

9. “AAN FAvov pév amAdrous pupiddas améyew 
Tis dv Tepipopas date” elov “ & dire >AtoMa- 
Aldine, Basiliensis ; azapyijs -E, B. 

Stephanus (1624). rod -E, B. 

Wyttenbach (implied in Kepler’s version); atré -E, B. 
Wyttenbach (implied in versions of Nylander, Amyot, 
and Kepler): adrod -E, B. 

5 Wyttenbach ; ovvaipeos -E, B. ; 

6 Wyttenbach (implied in versions of Amyot and Kepler) ; 
rotro -i, B. 

7 E, B: xat das -Adler after Wyttenbach ; adv7as .. . 
cadas deleted as marginal note by Sandbach (Cambridge 
Philological Society, 1943). 

8 Turnebus, Xylander ; avadopav -F, B. 


ome 





@ The men referred to in 924 vp, ézépous . . . dvw THY cEeAnvyy, 
yiv odcav, évidpvorvzas, Whom the Stoics attack and among 
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ultimately unites and coheres with her. If there is 
a body, however, that was not originally allotted to 
the earth or detached from it but has somewhere 
independently a constitution and nature of its own, 
as those men” would say of the moon, what is to 
hinder it from being permanently separate in its own 
place, compressed Sud bound together by its own 
parts > For it has not been proved that the earth 
is the centre of the sum of things,’ and the way in 
which things in our region press together and con- 
centrate upon the earth suggests how in all prob- 
ability things i in that region converge upon the moon 
and remain there. The man acho drives together 
into a single region all earthy and heavy things and 
makes them part of a single “body—I do not see for 
what reason he does not apply the same compulsion 
to light objects in their turn but allows so many 
separate concentrations of fire and, since he does not 
collect all the stars together, clearly does not think 
that there must also be a body common to all things 
that are fiery and have an upward tendency. 

9. Now,” said I, “my dear Apollonides, you 
mathematicians © say that the sun is an immense 
distance from the upper circumference and that above 


whom are Lamprias and Lucius themselves and “ our 
comrade ” (921 F). 

> ie. even if it is the centre of our cosmos ; ef. De Defectu 
Oraculorum, 425 s-r, where concerning the possibility of a 
inultiplicity of universes in 76 wav Plutarch points out that 
even on the hypothesis of natural motion and proper place 
up, down, and centre would apply separately within each 
cosmos, there could be no centre of 70 7a@v, and the laws of 
motion in any one universe could not affect objects in any 
other or hypothetical objects in intercosmic space. 

© This is implied by the second person plural addressed 
to Apollonides, cf. 925 B infra and 920 F, 921 c supra. 
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(925) vy Kat Dwoddpov éx adta@ Kai UriABovra’ Kat 
Tovs aAdous mAdVyTas Udiepevous TE TOV amAavav 

\ A > £ 4 , , f 
Kal mpos aAArAous €v dtaatdcect peydAas dépecbac 
Tots de Bapéoe’ Kat yewdeou oddeplay oleobe TOV 
KOa}LOV evpuxeplay Tapexeuy ev €auT@ Kal dia- 
aTaow. opate re yeroidr € éovw ra yy od dijcopev 
elvac THY ceAVyV OTE Tis Karo xwpas adéarnkev 
B dotpov 6€ pijoopev Opavres am wopevay THs avw 
mepihopas jupidar oTadiwv Tocarais ware eis )® 
Bubév Twa KaTadcduKviav. Tav pév y aoTpwr 
KaTwrépw Todoitov €aTw doov ovK dy Tis €l7roL 
, 4 >\)\> 2 t en as N ‘ 
pétpov* adn’ émAeizovaw byads® Tods pabypatiKods 
éxAoyilopevovs of apiOpoi, THs Sé yijs TpoTov Twa 

raver Kat wepidepopevn mANnalov 


° ¢ , hi t\/ 6 
dppatos ws épe xvoin éXlacerar 


dnow >EumedonAns 


¢ 


7 Te Tap akpnv 
, E 2 7 
<vvooay éeAavvopevn). 


ove yap. TI oKLay avrijs brrepBadret ToAAdicts emt 
[UK pov atponevny® a) Traptpeyebes elvat 70 dwrilov 
dAN’ ottws Eouxev ev XP@ Kal ayedov év dyxdhats 
Tis yas mepeTronety wor dvreparreabas mpos TOV 
CyjAuov bz? adtas py drepatpovca TOV oKLEpov Kal 
yOormov Kal vuKtepivor® Tobrov Téz0v bs yas KAfpés 


1 EF. B; for the form see note on 941 c infra. 

ig Basiliensis ; Baber -E, B. 

3 Wyttenbach (implied in versions of Xylander and 
Amyot), cf. 943 p: ets BuOdv . . . KaTadvopevas. 

OE BY bow... péetpw -BY.  § Nylander; jas -E, B. 

6 Panzerbieter ; dppatos dozep tyvos dveAlocerat -E, B. 


7 Diels ; ye epi axpay vac. 18-E, 26-b. 
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the sun Venus and Mercury and the other planets 7 
revolve lower than the fixed stars and at great in- 
tervals from one another ; but you think that in the 
cosmos there is provided no scope and extension for 
heavy and earthy objects. You see that it is ridicu- 
lous for us to deny that the moon is earth because she 
stands apart from the nether region and yet to call 
her a star although we see her removed so many 
thousands of miles from the upper circumference as 
if plunged (into) a pit. So far beneath the stars is 
she that the distance cannot be expressed, but you 
mathematicians in trying to calculate it run short 
of numbers ; she practically grazes the earth and 
revolving close to it 


Whirls like a chariot’s axle-box about, 
Empedocles says,’ 
That skims (the post in passing). 


Frequently she does not even surmount the earth’s 
hadow, though it extends but a little way because 
the illuminating body is very large; but she seems 
to revolve so close, almost within arm’s reach of the 
earth, as to be screened by it from the sun unless she 
rises above this shadowy, terrestrial, and nocturnal 
place which is earth’s estate. Therefore we must 


@ For the order of the planets cf. Dreyer, History of the 
Planetary Systems, pp. 168-170, and Boyancé, Etudes sur 
le Songe de Scipion, pp. 59-65; the order here given is not 
the one adopted by most of the astronomers of Plutarch’s 
time, by the later Stoics, or in all probability by Posidonius. 

» Empedocles, frag. B 46 (i, p. 331 [Diels-Kranz]). 





-Anon., Aldine, RJ. 94, and implied in versions of 
a and Kepler ; atpopevn -E, 
§ vuxtepivoy -B ; vurrépiov -E. 
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(925) €ore. 51d AexTEeov otpae fappoor TAs ev tots (ris) 
yas Gpos elvae tiv ceAjvny bro TOV akpwv abrijs 
emumpooboupevny. 

10. Nader dé tods dAAous adets amAaveis Kat 
mAdvyTas & Seikvvow "Aptotapxos €v TO epi pe 
yelav Kai dmoaTH LAT OV ott ‘70 Tob %Alov amd- 
oTnpa Tob amooTHpaTos THs aeAivys’ 6 ie ae 

D ipdv ‘ rAdov pev 7) OxTwKadeKatrAdatov €XaTTOV 8° 
7 eucooamAdoudy €or. Kaitou oO Ty oeAnjuny én 
LLQKLOTOV alpwr aréxeu* dno 7 POV. €€ Kat TeV TH- 
KovramAdovov THs €K TOO KévTpou THs yijs. abra? 
8 €oTl Teoodpe pupiddwv Kal KaTa TOUS pégws 
avapetpoovras, Kal azo tadtys avAdoylopévots 
améxet 6 Atos THS GeAVNs TACov 7) TETpaKLOXLALas 
TptaKovTa pupeddas. ovTwWs amuKioTaL TOB iAlov 
Sud Bapos Kal TOTODTO TH YA TpooKeyxcopnKev WOTE, 
ca rots Témous Tas ovolas Ovarpereor, ue vis poipa 
Kal xwpa* mpooxanetrat oeAiyyy Kat Tots mept yi 

E mpdypaot Kat oopaow emridurds €art Kar’ dyxt- 
oTelav Kal yeiTviaow. Kat ovdéV, olwar, TANpLpLE- 
Aobpev Gtt Tots avw mpocayopevopevors Palos 
TosotTo Kal dudoTypa SiddvTes a7oXcizopev Twa 


» 
Aldine, Basiliensis ; év rots yfjs -E: &v rots yas -B. 
2 Bs andye -E. 
7 nits adr? -FE. 
‘ Turnebus (cf. 925 C1 témov ds ys KAfjpos): dpa -E, B. 


This is P roposition 7 of Aristarchus’s treatise, the full 
title of which is On the Sizes and Distances of the Sun and 
Moon, Vhe treatise is edited and translated by Sir ‘Thomas 
Heath in his fristarehus of Samos, pp. 352 ff. 

* This was not the highest estimate hitherto given, nor 
have I been able to identify its author. Cf. on this matter and 
the subsequent calculations in this passage Class. Phil. xlvi 
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boldly declare, 1 think, that the moon is within the 
confines of (the) earth inasmuch as she is occulted 
by its extremities. 

10. Dismiss the fixed stars and the cther planets 
and consider the demonstrations of Aristarchus in 
his treatise, On Sizes and Distances, that ‘ the distance 
of the sun is more than 18 times and less than 20 
times the distance of the moon,’ that is its distance 
from us.* According to the highest estimate, how- 
ever, the moon’s distance from us is said to be 56 
times the radius of the earth.?- Even according to 
the mean calculations this radius is 40,000 stades ; 
and, if we reckon from this, the sun is more than 
40,300,000 stades distant from the moon. She has 
migrated so far from the sun on account of her weight 
and has moved so close to the earth that, if pro- 
perties ° are to be determined by locations, the lot, 
I mean the position, of earth lays an action against 
the moon and she is legally assignable by right of 
propinquity and kinship to the chattels real and 
personal of earth. We do not err at all, I think, if 
granting such altitude and extension to the things 
called “ upper’ we leave what is ‘ down below ’ also 


(1951), pp. 140-141. No attempt is made to give equivalents 
for stades in calculations, for it is uncertain what stade is 
meant in any one place. Schiaparelli assumes everywhere 
the Olympic stade of 185 metres (Scritti sulla storia della 
astronomia antica, i, p. 333, n. 3 and p. 342, n. 1); Heath 
argues that Eratosthenes used a stade of 157.5 metres and 
Ptolemy the royal stade of 210 metres (Aristarchus of Samos, 
pp. 339 and 346): and Raingeard (p. $3 on 925 p 6) assumes 
without argument that Plutarch used the Attic stade of 177.6 
metres, 

¢ There is a play on the meaning of 7as odgias, “* sub- 
stances,” as “‘ property” or “ estates”? and as “the real 
nature of things.” 
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Kai TO Kare Te plo popyy Kat maros doov éotiv 
amo ys emt cede ovTeE yap 6 TI aKpav emt 
paveay Tod otpavob povny’ dive 7TaAAa be KaTW 
mpocayopevov amavra perpos €or ov? 6 7H Yh 
paAov 8 6 TO KeVTPH 70 Karo Tmeprypadwy 
avextos, GAAa KaKeivn te Kal’ radty SidoTypa 
Soréov* emtywpodvros tod Kédcpov dia péyeos. 
mpos dé Tov aftotvra may evds avw Kal peTéwpov 
eival TO G70 THS ys Etepos avTynxet madw evOds 
lie KaTW TO ATO THS amhavobs mepupopas. 
"Odws 5€ 74s A€yerau Kal Tlvos 7) all peon 
wetobas; 70 yap 7av drerpov €oTt, 7 8 dmeipy 
par dpxry ExovTe pyre Tmepas ob TpoanKer pécov 
exer" mépas yap Te Kal TO poor, 7 oe dreupta. 
Teparoy oTepnats. 6 be py) Tob mav7os GAAd Tob 
KOopLOV | peony etvau Tay yh drrodauvopevos 780s 
€or €t wa) Kat Tov KOg}LOV adrov evéxeobat tats 
adrats amopiats vouiler- TO yap 7av ovdé TovTw* 
pécov’ anédumev, ad dvéatios Kal avidputoés eat 
év ameipw Kev@ hepopevos Tpds ovdev olketov C7), 
et? aAAyy Twa Tod péve ebpdptevos atriay" EornKev 
ob Kara THY TOO TéTOv pow, 6 6pova Kal mrept yas 
Kal wept ceAnjvns eikalew Tit mdpeot ws érépa 


1 Bernardakis after Madvig's cat éxeivn Kal; Kai KivnTiKo 
vac. 2-B, B. 
Madvig ; 70 déov -E, B 


3 Wyttenbach ; Kxeiza -K, B. 

4 Stephanus (162. 4); todro -1i, B. 

® Turnebus ; péoqy -F, B. 

° ge by versions of Xylander and Kepler; ¢ @AAnv 
-E, Bs 9 Any -Turnebus. 


7 5 alzlay edpapevos -B. 





4 Uf. De Defectu Oraculorum, 424 pd, where xaé’ ots 8’ 
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some room to move about in and so much latitude 
as there is from earth to moon. For as he is im- 
moderate who calls only the outermost surface of 
the heaven ‘ up’ and all else ‘ down,’ so is he intoler- 
able who restricts ‘ down’ to the earth or rather to 
the centre ; but both there and here some extension 
must be granted since the magnitude of the universe 
permits it. The claim that everything away from 
the earth is ipso facto‘ up ’ and‘ on high ’ is answered 
by a counter-claim that what is away from the circuit 
of the fixed stars is 7pso facto ‘ down.’ 

11. After all, in what sense is earth situated in the 
middle and in the middle of what? The sum of things 
is infinite ; and the infinite, having neither beginning 
nor limit, cannot properly have a middle, for the 
middle isa kind of limit too but infinity is a negation 
of limits. He who asserts that the earth is in the 
middle not of the sum of things but of the cosmos is 
naive if he supposes that the cosmos itself is not also 
involved in the very same difficulties.* In fact, in the 
sum of things no middle has been left for the cosmos 
either, but it is without hearth and habitation,? moving 
in infinite void to nothing of its own; (or), if it has 
come to rest because it has found some other reason 
for abiding, not because of the nature of its location,” 
similar inferences are permissible in the cases of 
both earth and moon, that the former is stationary 


éorw (scil, 76 xevdv) refers to the Stoics (for whose distinction 
between the way and the xdapos see note ¢ on 924 E supra), and 
De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 1054 B-p, where as here Plutarch 
uses against the Stoics a weapon taken from their own 
arsenal, 

> Of. Gracchi, ix. 5, 828 D+ dotxoe Kal avidputo. 

© Cf. SVE. ii, pp. 174-175, frags. 552 and 553; De 
Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 1054 F—1055 B. 
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TwWl box Kal pice pedddov O TomK#}) dcadopa’ 
ee pev arpepovons evratia Tis o eel * Pepopevns. 
dvev dé ToUTwy épa py) peya TL AéAnBev avtovs: 
el yap OTL av Kal ommooby" exros yevyra Tob 
KevTpov THs yas dvw eoriv, oddév eo Tob Kdapou 
KaTw pépos GAN’ ava Kai 1) yh Kal Ta el yas Kat 
may amas copa To" KevTpy TEpLeaT]KOS 7 TEpt~ 
Ketpevov ave yiyverau Kar dé povov [ov]? ev, ro 
dowparov onetov exetvo 6 Tpos maoav dvrixetoba 
THY Tob KOo[LOv piow dvayKatov el ye oy) TO KaTwW 
mpos TO avw Kava dvow avrTixeita. Kat ob TobTo 
/ A ” > A A \ cowed 2 > Ca / 
jdvov TO arom, aAAG Kal Ty aitiay amdéAdvot Ta. 
Bdpy ju Vy Sedpo KaTapperrer Kat péperau: oGpa 
plev yap obdev €ort Kare m™pos oO Kweirat, To oe 
dowpartov ovr etxds ore BovAovTat TooavTny eye 
Svvapuv wate wavTa KaTatelve ef EavTO Kal TEpL 
abro° ouvexew. an’ dAws* doyov edplaxerat kal 
paydpevoy Tots mpaypact TO aves TOV KOa}LOV ddov 
eivat TO O€ KATW NdEV GAN’ 7 mépas dodparov Kal 
ddidotarov éxetvo 8° evroyov, ws A€yomev Hels, 
TOT dvw yopav Kal T@ KaTw TOoAARY Kal TAdTOS 
éyovoav dinpjabar. 
12. O8 py dddAa OevTes, ef BovdAeL, wapa dvow 


LHC. after Wyttenbach’s padov 7 duotki Kal toma 
Siadopa and Bernardakis’s paMov 7) To70v) diadopa (of. De 
Defectu Oraculorum, 424 6: 0d tomas adda TwpareKas and 


De Stoieorum Repugnantiis, \O54E: dice . . . od TAS odaias 
. 2. GMa Tis... xepas); paddov vac, 7T-EK, 9-B dcadopat 
-E, B. 

2 Madvig ; 8€ cat -F, B. 

3 Dibner ; émwoobv cai dre av -F, B. 

1 Bernardakis (7): 76 -B, B. 

5 Deleted by Madvig. 

© Ey epi adro -B. 7 Emperius ; éuws -B, B. 
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here and the latter is in motion there by reason of a 
different soul or nature rather (than) a difference 
(of location). Besides this. consider whether they @ 
have not overlooked an important point. If anything 
in any way at all off the centre of the earth is ‘ up,’ 
no part of the cosmos is ‘down’; but it turns out 
that the earth and the things on the earth and 
absolutely all body surrounding or enclosing the 
centre are ‘ up’ and only one thing is ‘ down.’ that 
incorporeal point ® which must be in opposition to 
the entire nature of the cosmos, if in fact ‘ down’ and 
‘up’ are natural opposites. This. moreover. does 
not exhaust the absurdity. The cause of the descent 
of heavy objects and of their motion to this region is 
also abolished, for there is no body that is ‘ down’ 
towards which they are in motion and it is neither 
likely nor in accordance with the intention of these 
men that the incorporeal should have so much in- 
fluence as to attract all these objects and keep them 
together around itself.’ On the contrary, it proves 
to be entirely unreasonable and inconsistent with the 
facts for the whole cosmos to be ‘ up’ and nothing 
but an incorporeal and unextended limit to be 
‘down’; but that statement of ours is reasonable, 
that ample space and broad has been divided between 
* and ‘ down.’ 
All the same, let us assume, if you please, that 


2 The Stoies. 

b cf. S.VIP. ji, p. 169. 9-11, frag. 527: 2... Ths vis TEDL 
73 peécov onpciov Too Meee Keierns, 6 6 by Too avTos éore KaTw, 
dvw 6é 70 an adroo eis 70 KUKAw mavTn. 

EPS Re ii, Pp. 176, frag. 556: 76 dvw Kal 76 Kdtw od 
Kata oxéow a bers dvcer yap dvadopa tadra. 

2 See note don 924 8 supra, and ef. De Defectu Oraculorum, 
424 © against Aristotle. 
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6) év ovpara Tots yewsdear Tas Kuijoels dmdpyewv 
dr pepe, ee TPAYKOS, aAAa mpaws oKoT Lev OTe 
TovTo THY oehiuny od detkvuat ye pay oboav ada 

yi omov py wépuxev odoav, émel kal TO mip TO 

? al € ‘ ~ ‘ , >’ x > \ ~ ? 
Alzvatoyv imo yiv mapa dvow €otlv adda mip éote 
Kal TO mVedpa Tots aoKots meprnpbev €ore pev 
dvepepes pvoet Kal Kodpov 1) jKEL O° é7ov pny 7é- 
gunev o on dvdynns. air om 7 bux), mpos Atos’ 
etzov' “ o8 Tape. pvow Ta odpare ovvetpKTas Bpa- 
det Taxeta Kal puxypa mupasdys, @orep pets gate, 
Kal adpatos aicby7®; dia TobT’ ov oupare puynv 

pn Adywpev? Kev detvar pede voor," xphyea Detov, 

D [d7r0 Bpifovs 7 maxous],” ovpavov Te mavra. Kal pV 
kal Oadacoar év trabt@ mepimoAobvtTa Kat dumra- 
peevov,® ets odpKas KEL wal vedpa Kat pvedods 
(orr6 Bpidous Kat mdxous )" Kal mrabéwy pupioav pera 
bypornros ; 6 be Zebs b bpiv! obTos 0 Th fev adToo" 
pdaee xypwpevos ev cote” péya mop Kal ouvexés, vuvi 
8°" bdeira Kat KéxaprTTat Kal Suecynpdtiotat, TaV 
xpyya™” yeyovws Kal yryvopevos ev tals petaBorats ; 

E; eve -B. 

E ; Aéyoperv -B. 

Van Herwerden ; efva -E, B. 

Madvig : pydev od -E, B. 

] H.C. (see note 7 infra), 

Wyttenbach ; d&éorapevov -E, B. 

7 | have transposed this phrase hither; E and B have it 
between @eiov and otpavey above. 
8 Nylander : qypiv -E, B. 

E, B23 adzod -B}. 

Fi: &veor -B. 

vert dé -B 3 vuvide -l:. 

2 -Anon., Aldine, RuI. 943 xpdpa -B, B. 


Done wo te 





7 CF, 9288 infra. Plutarch probably has in mind inflated 
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the motions of earthy objects in the heaven are con- 
trary to nature; and then let us calmly observe 
without any histrionics and quite dispassionately that 
this indicates not that the moon is not earth but that 
she is earth in an‘ unnatural’ location. For the fire 
of Aetna too is below earth ‘ unnaturally,’ but it is 
fire ; and the air confined in skins, though by nature 
it is light and has an upward tendency, has been con- 
strained to occupy an ‘ unnatural’ location. As to 
the soul herself,” I said, ‘‘ by Zeus, is her confinement 
in the body not contrary to nature, swift as she is and 
fiery, as you say,’ and invisible in a sluggish, cold, 
and sensible vehicle ? Shall we then on this account 
deny that there is soul <in) body or that mind, a 
divine thing, though it traverses instantaneously in 
its flight all heaven and earth and sea,’ has passed 
into flesh and sinew and marrow under the influence 
of weight and density and countless qualities that 
attend liquefaction ?¢ This Zeus of yours too, is it 
not true that, while in his own nature he is single, a 
great and continuous fire, at present he is slackened 
and subdued and transformed, having become and 
continuing to become everything in the course of 


skins used for floats; ef, Aristotle, Physics, 217 a 2-3, 255 b 
26, De Caelo, 311 b 9-13. 

> CAS.V.F. ii, p. 217, frag. 773: of ev yap Urwikot mvedpa 
Réyovaw adriy evOeppov Kai dudmupov. 

¢ For this commonplace of the flight of the mind through 
the universe ef. R. M. Jones, Class. Phil. xxi (1926), pp. 97- 
113. 

@ This is a reference to the Stoic notion that the embodi- 
ment of soul was a process of condensation or liquefaction. 
Cf. De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 1053 w-c (=S.V-.F. ii, frag. 
605) and for the qualities that would attend liquefaction 
S.V.F. ii, p. 155. 34: yijs re cai Udaros, mayupepav Kal Bapéwv 
Kai drovwy dvTwr. 
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of! opa. Kal oKOTeL, Sarpovee, i peGoras Kat 
dmdyuv ExaoTov O7ov mepuKev elvau duadvoty Twa. 
KOGLOU prooodiis Kal TO vetKos emdyns 70 Kpze- 
doKkr€ous Tots Tpdypact paAov b€ tods aavods 
KWHS Tiravas emt Ta dvow Kal Diyavras Kal TIV 
pvr exeivny Kat poBepav axoopiay Kat 7AnE- 
péAecav émidetv 7obAs ywpis 70 Bapd wav Kat vans 
(Geis 7av)* 76 Kodov. 


evl? ovr? HeAloro dcetderar® ayAacv efSos* 
Pray \ 29> ” , t 4 ON , 
ovde prev ovd’ ains Adotov pévos* odd OddrAacca 


as dnow "EparedoxAjs- ob vi} Oeppornros [ETELXEY, 
ovx vdwp 7 TvEv[LaTOS, ovK ave Te TOV Bapéwy, od 
KaTw Te Tav Kovdwv, GAN dkpator Kal doropyor 


1 TE.C., combining (av) of Turnebus with Diels’s insertion 
of Beis after mobs above + yawpis vac, 7-E, 3-B. 

2 Simplicius (Jn ctrist, Physic. Comment. p. 1183. 30 
[Diels]) : deditrerT aL -E, B. 
SE. Bs @néa yvia -Simplicius, loc, cit, (ef. exegetical note). 
Bergk : yévos -F, B. 
Stephanus; 7é-F, B. 
Stephanus ; 7é-E, B. 


Oo 





@ =I FL ii, p. 308, frag. 1015. Zeus ‘in his own 
nature ” is the state of the universe in the eepvrosis, while 
“at present” he is the universe in the state of diacosmesis ; 
ef, De Placitis, 881 y—s8s2 a (= Aétius, i. 7. S83=S.F". ii, 
frag. 1027), Diogenes Laertius, vii. 187 (=S.I VF. ii, frag. 
526), De Stoicorum Repugnantiix, 1052 ¢(=S. IF. ii, frags. 
1068 and 601), De Communibus Notitiis 1075 a-c (=8. i on 
ii, frag. 1019), and SIF. ii, frags. 1052. 1053, and 1056, 

» The Strife of Empedocles is connected with the mythical 
war of the Giants by Proclus, /z Platonis Parmenidem Com- 
ment, p. SEO, 13-15 (ed. Cousin, Paris, 186-4)=p. 659 (ed. 
Stallbaum), 

© Empedocles, frag. B 27 (i, pp. 323. 11-324. 4 [Diels- 
Kranz]), where the a«éa yuia given by Simplicius is adopted 
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his mutations -“ So look out and reflect, good sir, 
lest in rearranging and removing each thing to its 
‘natural’ location you contrive a dissolution of the 
cosmos and bring upon things the ‘ Strife’ of Em- 
pedocles—or rather lest you arouse against nature 
the ancient Titans and Giants ? and long to look upon 
that legendary and dreadful disorder and discord 
(when vou have separated) all that is heavy and (all) 
that is light. 





The sun's bright aspect is not there descried, 
No, ner the shaggy might of earth, nor sea 


as Empedocles says.° Earth had no part in heat, 
water no part in air; there was not anything heavy 
above or anything light below ; but the principles of 
all things ¢ were untempered and unamiable * and 


instead of Plutarch's dyAaov efSos. Bignone, however, who 
prints the lines given by Plutarch as frag. 26 a and those given 
by Simplicius as frag. 27, is probably right in taking this to 
be one of the lines which were repeated with a different ending 
in two different parts of the poem (L’mpedocle, studio eritico, 
pp. 220 ff., 421, 599 ff.). Certainly Plutarch represents his 
quotation as describing the period when Strife has completely 
separated the four roots, whereas Simplicius says that his 
comes from the description of the Sphere, when all were 
thoroughly intermingled. 

@ j.e, the four ** roots,”’ earth, air, fire, and water, for the 
separation of which by Strife cf. Empedocles, frags. B 17. 
8-10 and B 26. 6-9 (i, p. 316. 2-4 and p. 323. 4-7 [Diels- 
Kranz]). 

¢ From this Mullach manufactured for Empedocles the 
verse that he numbered 174 (Frag. Phil, Graec.i, p. 5). Stein 
took only d«paroe Kai doropyo to be a quotation. The word 
dotopyos appears nowhere in the fragments of Empedocles 
(though ozopy% does in frag. B 109 [i, p. 351. 22, Diels- 
Kranz]|), whereas Plutarch uses it several times in other con- 
nections (lmatorius, 750 F, Quaest. Nat. 917 pn, De Sollertia 
Aninalium, 970 3B). 
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(926) kat povades at Tav 6AwY apyat put) Tpoorépevat 


] 


aw 


, Lg # \ o \ , LAAG 
avykKp.iaw €éTépov pos ETEpoy nde KowWwviay adAAG 
devyovoa Kal dmoorpeddopevar Kai pepdpevar do- 
pas (tas Kal adfdders ovTwWs elyov ws exer wav ob 
beds dreott Kata Adtwva, touréoTw ws exer Ta 
capata vod Kal Yuyis atodumovans, aypu’ ob TO 
ieprTov aKev emt zi vow ex mpovoias, diddTnTOs 
> ra a t Vow—Ty e em wl 
eyyevoperns Kat “Adpoditns Kal ”"Epwros ws ’Eu- 

~ , \ LN , af , oe 
medokAns Aéyer kai llappevidns Kai “Hotodos, iva 

¥ , > id ‘ hd > > > , 
Kal Tomous auethavta Kat duvapers am’ adAdAjAwY 
petadaBovra Kal Ta pev Kwycews TA 5€ povis 
avaykas évdeOdvTa Kat KataPiacbévta mpds 70 
BéArvov €& ob} wéduxev evdobvar Kal petaorivar 

x 
(7a owpata)® dppoviav Kal Kowwviay aTepyaonTa 
Tob Tavres. 

18. kt pev yap o¥S’ adddo ze TeV TOG KdcpLOU 

~ A ea A > > eo e 2 
pepav mapa dvaw ésxyev GAN’ Exaotov # méduKe 
Keira pndepuds® pefidpvoews pndé petaxoopjoews 
dedpevorv pnd’ ev apyn dSenbév, amop@ ri tis mpo- 
votas €pyov éotiv 7 Tivos yéyove TomnThs Kal TaTIp 

1 Bernardakis ; dypes -E, B. 


2°11. C.: peraor#var vac, T-E, 9-B. 
3 To 3 py dé pds -B. 





“ Cf. Clara Millerd, Ou the Interpretation of Empedocles, 
p. St, and Cherniss, cfristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic 
Philosophy, p. 175, 0. 130, Plutarch’s circumstantial account 
of the motion of the four “ roots * during the complete domi- 
nance of Strife is coloured by the passage of Plato to which 
he refers. 

® Timaeus, 53 w+ ef. De Defectu: Oraculorum, 430 pv, and 
De An. Proe. in Timaco, 1016 F. 

° Of. Amatorius, 756 p-r, where Empedocles, frag. B17. 
20-21 (i, p. SLT. 1-2 [Diels-Kranz]), and Parmenides, frag. 
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solitary, not accepting combination or association 
with one another, but avoiding and shunning one 
another and moving with their own peculiar and 
arbitrary motions ® they were in the state in which, 
according to Plato,? everything is from which God 
is absent, that is to say in which bodies are when mind 
or soul is wanting. So they were until desire came 
over nature providentially, for Affection arose or 
Aphrodite or Eros, as Empedocles says and Par- 
menides and Hesiod,’ in order that by changing 
position and interchanging functions and by being 
constrained some to motion and some to rest and 
compelled to give way and shift from the ‘ natural ’ 
to the‘ better ’ (the bodies) might produce a universal 
concord and community. 

13. If not a single one of the parts of the cosmos 
ever got into an‘ unnatural ’ condition but each one 
is ‘naturally’ situated, requiring no transposition 
or rearrangement and having required none in the 
beginning eiehee. I cannot mele out what use there 
is of providence 4 or of what Zeus, ‘the master- 


B 13 (i, p. 243. 16 [Diels-Kranz]) are quoted, and Hesiod, 
Theogony, 120 is referred to; and cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 
984 b 283—985 a 10. With Plutarch’s éx mpovoias contrast 
Aristotle’s criticism of Empedocles (.Wetaphysics, 1000 b 12- 
17) and cf. Empedocles, frags. B 17. 29 and B30 (i, ,P. B17. 
10 and p. 325. 10-12 [Diels-Kranz]). By éx zpovoias here 
Plutarch prepares the way for his use in the next paragraph 
of the Stoic doctrine of providence against the Stoic doctrine 
of natural place. 

* On the importance of providence in Stoic doctrine and 
its ubiquity in Stoic writings ef. De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 
1050 a-n (=S.V.F. ii, frag. 937), 1051 © (=S.V.F. ii, frag. 
1115); De Communibus Notitiis, 1075 © (=S.V-F, ii, frag. 
1126), 1077 p-r (=S. VF. ii, frag. 106-4) ; Cicero, De Natura 
Deorum, iii. 92 (=S.V.F. ii, frag. 1107) ; Diogenes Laertius, 
vii. 138-139 (=S.V.F. ii, frag. 63-4). 
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Qe is 
(927) Sypeoupyos 6 Leds 6 dpiototéxvas. od yap" ev 
oTpato7médw) TakTiuc@v odedos, eimep eideln TOV 
oTpatunta@v Exactos ad’ éavTod Taw Te Kal yodpav 
Kal Kaipov ov det AaBetv Kal dradvdAdacev obdE 
KyTOUpaY OS’ olKOSdpwY, EL TH Mev adTO TO Vdwp 
ap avtoo™ mébuKev éemvevae® Tots deopévors Kal KaT~ 
apdew emippéov 77 b€ wAWHor Kat EVAa Kat AtBor 
Tats Kata dvow ypwpera pomats* Kal vevocow e& 
écauT@yv KaTadapBdavev THY TpoojKovoay dpyLo- 
viav Kal yopav. ef & otros pév avtixpus dvaipet 
+ , e , ~ ~ > = rd ~ wn 
C rv mpovoav 6 Adyos TO HEH 8 7 Takis THY OvTwY 
mpoorjKe. Kat (70° dratpetv, Ti Oavpactov ovTws® 
2 . # ‘ , ¢ A ~ . 
reTayPar Kal dinppdaba thy ddow ws évradla peév 
mip exci 0 dotpa kal waAw éevraiéa pev yh" avw 
dé ceAnvnv Spicba, BeBaorépw tot Kata pvawv 
T® Kata Adyov Seou@ wepirndbleioar;® ws, el ye 
~ ~ ‘- “ee ~ 
mavra det tats Kata fvow potais yphofar Kat 
pépecbar Kal? 6° wéduxe, pil? Atos KuKAodo- 
, Fe if A ~ LAA he € 
petobw pte Dwaddpos pyndé tav dAAwy dorépwv 
pndets: dvw yap ob KvKAW Ta Kodda Kal TUpOELOH 


B; v yap -E. 
B 3 aw adroé -K. 
Emperius ; émeivar-E, B (ef. the same mistake in Pom- 
pey, Xxxii. OS6 B). 

4 ‘Turnebus (ef. -lde. Coloten, 1122. ¢: poms... Kal vev- 
cews) ; tpomais -E, B. 

5 Yiibner. 

6 Es otrw -B. 

7 Bs evraida yay -K. 

8 Wyttenbach ; deapwrnpiw AndOeioar -1, B. 

® Stephanus (1624); «ao -E, Bb. 

10 Bernardakis ; p78? -E, B. 
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craftsman ’® is maker and father-creator.2. In an 
army, certainly, tacticians are useless if each one of 
the soldiers should know of himself his post and posi- 
tion and the moment when he must take and keep 
them. Gardeners and builders are useless too if 
here water all of itself‘ naturally ’ moves to the things 
that require it and irrigates them with its stream, 
and there bricks and timbers and stones by following 
their ‘ natural’ inclinations and tendencies assume 
of themselves their appropriate position and arrange- 
ment. If, however, this notion eliminates providence 
forthwith and if the arrangement of existing things 
pertains to God and (the) ‘distributing of them too,” 

what wonder is there that nature has been so mar- 
shalled and disposed that here in our region there 
is fire but the stars are vonder and again hat earth 
is here but the moon is established on high, held fast 
by the bonds of reason which are firmer than the 
bonds of nature ?¢ For, if all things really must 
follow their ‘ natural’ inclinations and move with 
their “ natural’ motions, you must order the sun not 
to revolve and Venus too and every other star as well, 
for light and fiery bodies move ‘ naturally ’ upwards 


2 Plutarch ascribes to Pindar this epithet of Zeus in Quaest. 
Convriv. 618 B, De Sera Numinis Vindieta, 550 a, De Com- 
munibus Notitiis, 1065 ©, and in Praecepta Gerendae Rei- 
publicae, 807 c uses it of the statesman ; cf. Pindar, frag. 48, 
Bowra=57, Bergk and Schroeder=66, ‘Turyn. 

® This terminology is more Platonic than Stoic: cf. 
Quaest. Convir. 720 B-c, De An. Proc. in Timaeo, 1017 a; 
cf. Timaeus, 28 c and contrast S. VF’. ii, frag. 323 a. 

° Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1075 a 11-15, and eects: 
Laertius, vii. 137 (=S.V-~F. ii, frag. 526): (eds) . 2 . 8y- 
puoupyos wy TAS Siakoopyoews. 

4 Wyttenbach’s correction is assured by Timaeus, 41 B 4-6, 
of which this is meant to be an echo. 
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kivetaba. mépuxev. et b€ Tova’Tnv eEaddAayny 7 
fuats éyer Tapa Tov Témov Wor evradba pév dvw 
datvecba' depdouevov TO wip dtav 8 eis TOV obpavov 
mapayevnra. TH Sivn ovpmeprotpépeobar, ti Pav- 
paotov ef Kal Tots Bapéou Kal yeddeaw exel yevo- 

n 2 t € , > ” x 3 
peevois” ovpBéBnkev waavtws eis dAdo Kwycews 
eldos bad Tot Teptexovtos exveviKHabar; od yap 

A ~ \ bl ~ \ ” A > a 
8) T&v peév edadpadv tiv dvw dopav adaipetabar 
T® ovpar® Kata dvow ert trav b€ Bapéwy Kat 

? G , > , ~ 2\\> s2\3 > 
KaTw peTovTwy od d¥vatar Kpatety, GAN (H)* mot 
éxetva Suvdpet Kal Tabra petakoopraas expyioato 
7h pio attav emt to Bédtiov. 

~ A 

14. O8 pry Gr ef ye Sei Tas KatadedovAwpevas 
efers (xat)* Sd€as ddévtas 75n TO daivdpevov 
3 a f 2 A uv a is > A > 
adeds A€yew, oddév Corxev dAoU pépos atTd Kal 
¢ A , bos t n t PIs ” a 5 
éavro Tab 7) Oéow 7 Kivnow idiav Exew v® av tis 
amas KaTa gpvaw mpocayopetoeev. aA drav 
éxaaTov, ob xdpw veyove Kal mpos 6 mepuKev 7 
meToinrar, TOUTW mapexy Xpnotwens Kal olkeiws 
KLWOUpEVOV €avTo Kal mdaXov 7 ToLooy 7 dtaket- 
bevov wes exelvw mpds awrypiav 7 KdAAos 7) Sdvapuv 

LE; dépeofa -B. 

2 Wyttenbach ; exyevopévors -E, B. 

3 Emperius ; dA vac. 2 aoré - 3 GAN’ vac. 2 more ~ -B. 
Xylander (cf. Numa, xxii. it D: ew re Kal yooddpy) 5 
éfers vac. 3 Sdéas -E: E€es vac. 5-7 (at end of line) ddéas -B. 

5 Basiliensis: 7-E, B. 

-Anon., Aldine, R.J. Of; mapéyew -FE, Bs mapéxye 
-Basiliensis. 


= 





@ The Stoics held that the he -avenly bodies consist of fire, 
which, ough they call it aé@jp, is not a “* fifth essence ” like 
Aristotle’ s (ef. Diogenes Laertius, vii. 137=S8.V.F. ii, frag. 
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and not in a circle. If, however, nature includes 
such variation in accordance with location that fire, 
though it is seen to move upwards here, as soon as 
it has reached the heavens revolves along with their 
rotation, what wonder is there that the same thing 
has happened to heavy and earthy bodies that have 
got there and that they too have been reduced by 
the environment to a different kind of motion ? For 
it certainly cannot be that heaven ‘ naturally’ de- 
prives light objects of their upward motion but is 
unable to master objects that are heavy and have a 
downward inclination ; on the contrary, by (what- 
ever) influence it rearranged the former it rearranged 
the latter too and employed the nature of both of 
them for the better. 

14. What is more, if we are finally to throw off the 
habits (and) opinions that have held our minds in 
thrall and fearlessly to say what really appears to 
be the case, no part of a whole all by itself seems to 
have any order, position, or motion of its own which 
could be called unconditionally ‘ natural.’’ On the 
contrary, each and every such part, whenever its 
motion is usefully and properly accommodated to 
that for the sake of which the part has come to be 
and which is the purpose of its growth or production, 
and whenever it acts or is affected or disposed so that 
it contributes to the preservation or beauty or function 


580; S.V.F. ii, frag. 682). In De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 
1053 £ Plutarch quotes Chrysippus to the effect that 7d zip 
aBapés dv dvadepés civac (=S.V.F. ii, frag. 434). In accor- 
dance with this, he here argues, the Stoics are not justified in 
explaining the circular motion of the heavenly bodies as 
“natural” in the way that Aristotle did. 

> Cf. Plutarch, frag. vii. 15 (Bernardakis, vol. vii, p. 31. 
6 ff. =Olympiodorus, Jn Phaedonem, p. 157. 22-25 [Norvin]). 
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emiTHoeLov €or, TOTE SoKE’ THY KaTAa dvaw YwWpav 
éxew Kat Kivnow Kat didbeow. 6 yobv dvipwros, 
cs et tu TeV ovTe evepov Kava hvaw yeyoves, 
ave Lev EXEL TH" eu Ppeby) Kal yes pddvora mepi 
THe redadry € ev O€ Tots plécots Ta. Deppea Kal mupaon: 
Tav &° dddvT@y ot pev avebev ot O€ xdtobev ex- 
pdovrar® wal obd€repor Tapa puow exovau, ovdd€ 
700 aupos 70 bev dives mepl Ta oppara dmoatiABov 
KOTO piow éo7l TO 5 év wothig Kal Kaposia Tapa 
diaw aan éxaarov olkelws Kat ypyotuws TETAKT AL. 


‘ \ 7 , , 4 
val py Knpikwy Te AOoppivwy yeAVwv* TE 
Kal TavTos doTpéov dvow, ws dnaw 6’ EpedoKAjs, 
KaTapavOavey 
” > o>» , \ ey 5 , 
ev” der xPova xpwros bréptata® vareTdovoay: 
Kal ov mele. TO AMHdes ovde ar abhiper Ty eéuv 
eTUKel[LeVvoV obd€ ye waAw 7). Deppov b770 Kougo- 
TIVTOS els TV dv Xapav aroma [Levov otxeTat 
Hepat b€ mws mpos aAAnda Kal ouvTéTaKTar 
KaTa Tiv exdoTou vow. 
“"Q > x A wv 3 A = * , my 8 ‘A 
lomep eikos Exe Kal TOV KdapOV, El ye 57 
Caov éort, toAAayob yiv é€xovta TroAAaxod dé rip 


1 Wyttenbach (implied by versions of Amyot and Kepler) ; 
emt -E, B. 2 1s rov -B. 


mo 


K 
Es éudvovra -B. 
Nylander (cf. Quaest. Convir. 618 B) 3 yedAwrdr -E, B. 
By; dadpravra -E. 


e 





4 ‘The two lines here quoted and the line that preceded 
them are quoted together in support of the same contention 
in Quaest. Coneiv, 618 B= Empedocles, frag. B76 (i, p. 339. 
9-11 [Diels-Kranz]). 

> For éis=** the bodily constitution ” ¢f. Quaest., Conviv. 
625 a-8, 680 p, 6S1 ©; fmatorius, 764 Cc. 
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of that thing, then, I believe, it has its ‘ natural’ 
position and motion and disposition. In man, at any 
rate, who is the result of ‘natural’ process if any 
being is, the heavy and earthy parts are above, 
chiefly in the region of the head, and the hot and 
fiery parts are in the middle regions ; some of the 
teeth grow from above and some from below, and 
neither set is ‘contrary to nature’; and it cannot 
be said that the fire which flashes in the eyes above 
is ‘natural’ whereas that in the bowels and heart 
is ‘ contrary to nature,’ but each has been assigned 
its proper and useful station. Observe, as Empedocles 
says,” the nature of 
Tritons and tortoises with hides of stone 
and of all testaceans, 
Thouw'lt see earth there established over flesh ; 


and the stony matter does not oppress or crush the 
constitution ? on which it is superimposed, nor on 
the other hand does the heat by reason of lightness 
fly off to the upper region and escape, but they have 
been somehow intermingled and organically com- 
bined in accordance with the nature of each. 

15. Such is probably the case with the cosmos too, 
if it really is a living being °: in many places it has 

¢ In ddv. Coloten, 1115 » Strato’s denial of this is cited as 
an example of his opposition to Plato: and in De An. Proc. 
in Timaeo, 1014 c-p Plutarch, speaking of the creation of the 
world by the Platonic demiurge, says 76 KaAAotov amepyacd- 
pevos Kat TeAedrarov . . . Caov, thereby referring to such 
passages as Timaeus, 30 B-p, 32 c-p, 68 £, 69 B-c. Still, 
Platonic though it is, this assumption is one which his Stoic 
adversaries would grant («f, Diogenes Laertius, vii. 139 and 
142-143 [=S. IF. ii, frags. 634 and 633]); and Plutarch 
believes that in granting it they are committed to the implica- 
tion that the moon despite its location can consist of earth. 
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. a ‘ ~ 7» > > , > 
Kal vowp Kal veda ove €& avdyKns atoteOAp- 
é > ‘ , £ > 5 A 
pévov GAAad Adyw SiakeKoopynpéevov. obd€ ‘yap 
> ‘ > ~ 5 ~ a / + € ‘ ¥ 
odbadpos evraiba rod aupatés eatw bro Koudd- 
> . 9Q? € U ~ , > ~ 
TyTos exmecGels 085’ 4 Kapdia TH Bdaper dAccbodca 
, > \ a > . 0 , = ° 
mémTwKev els TO OTHOOS, GAN Ste BeATLoV Fv ovTws 
éxdtepov TeTaxJar. pr) Tovey pnde’ TaV Tod KO- 
apov pep@v vopilwuev pire yay evradla Ketobae 
aupmecotoay ba Bapos prijte Tov FALov, Ws weETo 
Mytpddwpos 6 Ntos, ets tiv dvw ydpav aoxod 
Sienv b7d Kouddtntos exrefAtbfar pyre rods 
” > t ¢ > = a2 a 
dAXovs aarépas, worep ev Cuy@ atabpob® Suadpopa 
peavras,® év ois elar yeyovévar tomas: GAAa TOB 
Kata Adyov Kpatodvtos of pev woTEp Gupara 
pwahdpa tT Tpoowmw Tod marTds evdedepevor 
~ i4 \ f ww 7. 
mepitoAobaw, Atos S€ Kapdias eywy Sdvvayuv 
domep alua Kal mvedua SuvaTepTer kat SvacKkedav- 
voow &€€ éavtod feppdtnta Kai da&s, yA dé Kat 
fardoon xpara Kata dow 6 Kdapos dca Kora 
‘\ é ae 4 > * , 3 ‘ ~ 
Kal KvoTet Cov. ceAjnvyn 8 yAiov peta€d Kat yas 
e t ‘ fs e ” A 
@aTep Kapdias Kal Kowllas imap HY Te padPaKdy 
1 Emperius ; pare -E, B. 


2 Es Cvyworaduod -B. 
3 Bs: pépavtos -F. 





2 Cf, Aristotle, De Caelo, 277 b 1-2: od5€ Bia (seil, déperar 
adrav TO pev dvw 76 8€ KaTw) Bomep Ties hace TH exOAupe, and 
Cherniss, clristotle’s Criticism of Presocratie Philosophy, 
p. 191, n. 196, 

> For this Atomist, who is not to be confused with the 
Epicurean, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, or with the Anaxa- 
gorean, cf. Diels-Kranz, Prag. der Vorsok.$ ii, pp. 231-234 ; 
the present passage should be added to that collection, from 
which it is missing, According to De Placitis, 889 B (= 
Aétius, ii. 15. 6 [ Dow. Craeci, p. 345 a 7-12]) Metrodorus con- 
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earth and in many fire and water and breath as the 
result not of forcible expulsion but of rational 
arrangement. After all, the eye has its present 
position in the body not because it was extruded 
thither as a result of its lightness, and the heart is 
in the chest not because its heaviness has caused it 
to slip and fall thither but because it was better that 
each of them should be so located. Let us not then 
believe with regard to the parts of the cosmos either 
that earth is situated here because its weight has 
caused it to subside or that the sun, as Metrodorus of 
Chios © once thought, was extruded into the upper 
region like an inflated skin by reason of its lightness 
or that the other stars got into their present positions 
because they tipped the balance, as it were, at 
different weights. On the contrary, the rational 
principle is in control; and that is why the stars 
revolve fixed like ‘ radiant eyes ’ ° in the countenance 
of the universe, the sun in the heart’s capacity trans- 
mits and disperses out of himself heat and light as 
it were blood and breath, and earth and sea ‘ natur- 
ally ’ serve the cosmos to the ends that bowels and 
bladder do an animal. The moon, situate between 
sun and earth as the liver or another of the soft 


sidered the sun to be farthest from the earth, the moon below 
it, and lower than the moon the planets and fixed stars. For 
the explanation of the sun’s position here ascribed to Metro- 
dorus see note a supra and ef. Simplicius, De Caelo, p. 712. 
27-29, 
¢ In De Fortuna, 98 8 the phrase is quoted as Plato's ; it 
comes from Timaeus, 45 8 (7adv 8€ dpydver mpdzov pwev dwaddpa 
ovuvereKTivavro bupata, Tordde evdjoavres aizia), and Plutarch’s 
TQ mpoowrw Tod wavrds evdedenevor was suggested by this in 
conjunction with the preceding lines (45 a: . . . daodévres 
avroce 70 Tpdcwrov, dpyava evednaay tovTw), though Plato is 
there speaking of the human face and eyes. 
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adro omAayyvov eyacenpeern TH 7 dvwhev adéav 
evraia Suarreerret Kal Tas evredlev dvabupidoers 
wéiper Tut Kal Kabdpoer AeTTUVoVea Tept éauTTV 
3 ‘ ? & ‘ \ ” ‘ ~ ? ~ 
avadiowouw ef d€ Kat mpdos dAAa 76 yeddes abths 
Kal orepepviov exer Tua Tpdadhopor ypeiav, GdnAoV 
qpeev. ev rav7t Oe Kparel TO PeAriov Tob KaT- 
qrayKacper ‘ov. ore yap ovTws* AdBuper e€ wv 
exetv'ot A€yovat 70 Etcds j A€youat ye Tob aidépos 
TO prev abyoetdes Kal AeTTOV d7O paveTyTos oObpavov 
yeyovévac 70 5€ TuKVWHev Kal cuverdnfev aoTpa, 
Led ‘ 

TovTwy dé TO vwOpdtatoy elvar THY cEAYnY Kat 

Rn ste 

forepwtatov. GAN duws opav wapectw odK aTo- 
t 4 a QB \ , 2\\> » 
Kexpysernv' tod aifépos tiv ceArvyv aAd’ ert 
1 Wyttenbach (though Nylander had already proposed 
Too KaTHY ayKaopevov) $ 3 Kpareirat BéArwov TOUTO KaTyVvayKacjLevov 


-EL B. 2 E: otrw -B. 3 -H.C.; 6€-E, B. 


4 Basiliensis ; daoKxexpyévov -F 3 dzroxexpuppeévov - 1. 





@ je, the spleen. For the purpose of liver and spleen cf. 
Aristotle, De Part. Animal, 670 a 20-29, 670 b 4-17, 673 b 
28: and for the close connection of liver and spleen 669 b 
15—670 a 2. 

> Pustathius, .fd Miadem, 695. 12 ff. says that according 
to the Stoies the * golden rope” of liad, viii. 19 is 6 Atos 
eis 6v KatTwber comep eis Kapdiay azoxeirar dvadibopern 7) TOV 
bypav avabupiacs. Starting from this kK. Reinhardt (Aosmos 
und Sympathie, pp. 332 ff.) argued that Posidonius was 
Plutarch’s source for the analogy between the parts of the 
cosinos and the organs of the body: but Reinhardt’s con- 
tention is refuted by R. M. Jones, Class. Phil. xxvii (1932), 
pp. 121-128. Passages which equate sun and heart are fairly 
frequent, e.g. Theon of Smyrna, pp. 187, 13-188. 7 (Hiller) ; 
Proclus, /n Timaewm, 171 c-p (ii, p. 104. 20-21 and 28-29, 
Diehl): Macrobius, Somn, Se¢p. i, 20. 6-7 (pp. 564-565, 
Eyssenhardt) : Chalcidius, 7a Platonis Timaeum, § 100 (p. 
170, Wrobel); ‘Anon. Christ.”, Hermippus, pp. 17. 15-18. 11 
(Kroll-Viereck) with astrologica] ascriptions of different 
bodily organs to the seven planets. An entirely different 
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viscera ® is between heart and bowels, transmits 
hither the warmth from above and sends upwards 
the exhalations from our region, refining them in 
herself by a kind of concoction and purification.” It 
is not clear to us whether her earthiness and solidity 
have any use suitable to other ends also. Neverthe- 
less, in everything the better has control of the 
necessary.° Well, what probability can we thus con- 
ceive in the statements of the Stoics ? They say that 
the luminous and tenuous part of the ether by reason 
of its subtility became sky and the part which was 
condensed or compressed became stars, and that of 
these the most sluggish and turbid is the moon.? 
Yet all the same anyone can see that the moon has 
not been separated from the ether but that there is 


analogy between the various human faculties and the seven 
planets is mentioned by Proclus, fa Timaewin, 348 a-B (iil, 
p. 355. 7-18, Diehl), and Numenius in Macrobius, Soma. 
Seip. i. 12, 14-15 (p. 533, Eyssenhardt): and I know no 
parallel to Plutarch’s further analogy of earth and moon 
with bowels and liver or spleen. In the pseudo-Hippocratic 
Tlepi €2Sopnd5ewv the moon because of its central position in the 
cosmos appears to have been equated with the diaphragm 
(cf. Roscher, Die hippokratische Schrift von der Siebenzahl, 
p. 5. 45 ff, pp. 10-11, p. 123). In the section of Porphyry’s 
“Introduction to Ptolemy's potelesmatica”’ published by 
F. Cumont in Wélanges Bidez, i, pp. 155-156, the source of 
which Cumont contends must have been Antiochus of Athens, 
the moon is said to have the spleen as its special province, 
while the heart is assigned to the sun: but there the liver is 
the province of Jupiter. 

° Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 48 a: vod b€ dvdyxns apxovtos 7O 
wee abriy Tav yryvouevev ta TAcioTa emi TO BéATLoTOV ayew 
«7A, For the term 70 xavnvayxaopévor cf. S. VF. ii, frag. 916. 

4 =S.1.F. ii, frag. 668: cf. Cleomedes, ii. 3. 99 (pp. 178. 
26-150. 8, Ziegler) and contrast ii. +. 100 (p. 152. 8-10). On 
the Stoic “ ether” ef. Diogenes Laertius, vii. 137 (= 8. VF. 
ii, frag. 580) and note g on 922 B supra. 
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8 dd’ éautiy exovaav év d&* (Aéyovaw adtot rods 
muwyuwrias)® duvetofar Kal KopTas. otTws od rais 
pomais ceorjKwrat kata Bapos Kal KkovdoTyTa Tav 
cwpatwv éexaarov adn ETEpeD doy Kexdopunrar.”” 
16. NeyOév7wr 6€ Toure Kapod TH Acukiw Tov 
Adyov Tapadidovros, € ent tas dmodetters Badilovros 
Tob Sdyparos, ° Aptotorelns prevdiaoas “ HapTupo- 
pac ”’ elev “ ore TV maou dvtioyiar | meTroinaat 
mpos Tovs avriv pev Hultupov eivar THY GeArvyY 
broTWeuevous Kown S€ TOV CwpaTwY TA ev dvw 
‘ A , its > # ~ tf > > 4 
Ta dé Kdtw pémew e€ Eavtav dadokovras. et 6 €ore 
tis 6 Aéywr KiKAw Te KivetcOar Kata pdow Ta 
dotpa Kat 7oAd wapnAdAaypéervns odoias elvar TY 
TetTdpwyv, oS amd TUYNS HABEV emt pvAAY byiv,° 
¢ oes 7 , 2 , ” , se 
war’ eué ye’ Tpaypatwrv annddAayba.” Kai Cd70- 
AaBav 6)° Aevawos ‘{. . .)° wyablé”’ eter “ ddda 
7aéAda prev lows dotpa Kal tov dAov otpavev ets 
twa dvow Kabapav Kat eidtKpiwh Kal THs Kara 
f > la ~ z = a. 10 
mabos amndraypevnvy petaBodts TiBepévors vyiv 


1 Benseler; év -E, B. 
Bernardakis : adrjv -E, B. 
Madvig 3 voAAjy -E, B. 
Madvig : éxovoav dvépwr -E, B. 
H.C. (ef. Class. Phil. xlvi [1951], pp. 141 f.); vac. 25-F, 
26-B. 6 Amyot: ji -E, B 
7 Turnebus ; re -E, B. 
8 H.C. : «ai vae, 8-E (at end of line), 9-B. 
® AevKros vac. 9-E, 11-5. 
10° Turnebus : qty -F, B. 


Om & we 








The lexica give ‘‘ weigh ” or “* balance ” as the meaning 
ss ceojkwrat, but the logic. of the passage here shows that the 
word must be connected with onxds, not with ojkwpa (ef. 


Hesychius : doonxmcas and caxwoe). Amyot’s “ situez et 
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still a large amount of it about her in which she 
moves and much of it beneath her in which (they 
themselves assert that the bearded stars) and comets 
whirl. So it is not the inclinations consequent upon 
weight and lightness that have circumscribed the 
precincts * of each of the bodies, but their arrange- 
ment is the result of a different principle.” 

16. With these remarks I was about to vield the 
floor to Lucius,” since the proofs of our position were 
next in order ; but Aristotle smiled and said : “‘ The 
company is my witness that you have directed your 
entire refutation against those who suppose that the 
moon is for her part semi-igneous and yet assert of 
all bodies in common that of themselves they incline 
either upwards or downwards. Whether there is 
anyone, however, who says ¢ that the stars move 
naturally in a circle and are of a substance far superior 
to the four substances here 4 did not even accidentally 
come to your notice, so that I at any rate have been 
spared trouble.” And Lucius (broke in and) said : 

. good friend, probably one would not for the 
moment quarrel with you and your friends, despite 
the countless difficulties involved, when you ascribe 
to the other stars and the whole heaven a nature pure 
and undefiled and free from qualitative change and 


colloquez * and Kepler's ‘‘ quasi obvallata sunt *’ render the 
sense correctly. 

> It was ostensibly in order to give Lucius time to collect 
his thoughts that Lamprias began the ‘‘ remarks ” which he 
has just concluded after ten paragraphs (see 923 F supra). 

© This is Aristotle, of course: De Caelo, 269 a 2-18, 270 a 
12-35; cf. {Aristotle}, De Mundo, 392 a 5-9 and De Placitis, 
887 p= Aétius, ii. 7. 5 (Dow. Graeci, p. 336). 

@ J have added this word in the translation in order to make 
it clear that ‘‘ the four’ are the four sublunar substances, 
earth, water, air, and fire. 
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gpopas Coidv te dvaw exe)” odk dv Tis Ev ye TH 
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> / , L be: , > &: ~ \ x a 
obkére puddtret Ti amdlevav ev adrh Kal Td KdAAOS 
> tf ~ a, > > o A ” ? 
exelvov Tod awyatos GAN tva tas ddAas avw- 
at \ ‘ > ~ * \ ~ s 

prarias Kat Svahopas dddpev adtd robro 76 bia- 
pawopevov mpocwmov mabe. Twi THs ovcias 7 
avapléer mus érépas emuyéyove. maoyer €é Te Kat 
‘ , » 4 A ‘ ’ \ , 
TO puyvtpevov: amoBdAder yap 7d «idukpives Bia 
Tod yelpovos avamipmAdperov. adbris dé vaidevav 
Kal Taxous GuBAvdTyTa Kai TO Peppov ddpavés Kat 
dpavpov, (@)* Kara tov "lwra 


péras od memaiverar Botpus, 


> , / AY > - > ~ ‘3 ti 
els Tt Onodpeba An acbévecav abras Kat mdfos, 
Kel maBovs)’ didi cwpate Kat dAvpTiw péTeoTW ; 
o ft - if > - ~ A > , 
OAws yap, w pire Aptororenes, vy ev ovoa TaAay- 
KaAdv Tt xpype KaL oeivov dvadaiverat KaL KEKO- 
opmpevov as 8 dozpov 7 pas 7 7 Te oma Oetov Kat 
ovpdvioy dédra He dpoppos 7 Kat dampens Kal 
KaTaLoxvvoved Ty Kadi emwvupiav, aa ye TOV ev 
H.C. uy. Class. Phil, xlvi [1951], p. 142) dyovar -F, B. 
Hetie sae, 17 Ry 15-B. 
Wy fren bach: 3 ovTew -K, B. 

Basiliensis ; dwaupov, kava -E: apavpov Kal Kata - -B. 
Diibner ; nibos aidiw without lacuna -E, B: ‘ Deest 


aliquid ” -Xylander : det mdm) -Turnebus, V ‘alcobins 3 3 el 
maQos) -Reiske, Wyttenbach. 


em OD 


a 








anCF, Aétius, ii, ¢ 30, 6 (Doe. (raeci, p. 362 b 1- A): *Apto- 
Torelys pia) €ivae adrijs (sed. aedijvys) dxjpatov 76 ody KpyLa bua 
7a Tpocyeta depwipata 700 aibepos, dv mpocayopever cpa mép- 
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moving in a circle whereby (it is possible to have the 
nature) of endless revolution too ; but let this doc- 
trine descend and touch the moon, and in her it no 
longer preserves the impassivity and beauty of that 
body. Not to mention her other irregularities and 
divergencies, this very face which she displays is the 
result of some alteration of her substance or of 
the admixture somehow of another substance.” That 
which is subjected to mixture. however, is the subject 
of some affection too, for it loses its purity, since it is 
perforce infected by what is inferior to it. The moon’s 
sluggishness and slackness of speed and the feeble- 
ness and faintness of her heat (which), in the words 
of Ion, 


ripes not the grape to duskiness,? 


to what shall we ascribe them except to her weakness 
and alteration, <if) an eternal and celestial © body 
can have any part in (alteration) ? The fact is in 
brief, my dear Aristotle, that regarded as earth the 
moon has the aspect of a very beautiful, august. and 
elegant object ; but as a star or luminary or a divine 
and heavenly body she is, I am afraid, misshapen, 
ugly, and a disgrace to the noble title, if it is true 


atov. In fact in De Gen. Animal. 761 b 22 Aristotle does 
say that the moon shares in the fourth body, /.e. fire. 

> At Quaest. Conric. 658 c Plutarch quotes the whole line, 
Ion, frag. 57 (Nauck?). 

° For the epithet éAvpauos used of the moon cf. 935 ¢ Mmfra 
and De Defectu Oraculorum, 416 £: of § dAdvprtay yay (sel. 
cedjvnv) . . . mpocetmor, and for the meaning attached to it 
cf. the etymology in the pseudo-Plutarchian De lita et 
Poesi Homeri, », 95 [vii, p. 380. 17-20, Bernardakis]; 
Psendo-Plutarch in Stobaeus, Lclogae, i. 22 (i, p. 198. 10 ff., 
Wachsmuth); [Aristotle]. De Mundo, 400 a 6-9; Eustathius, 
In Hiadem, 38. 38. 
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ovAdapisiv Twa Kal ovvavyacpov woTrep at dades 
abfouévov Tob dwrds. otTws* yap obdév rToV év 
voupnviars 7 Styopnvias €oTa TavaeAnvos yutv, €t 
C Ty) oreyer pend? avripparrer Tov 7Avov aAXa duinow" 
bT70 Havernros 7 Kard ovyKpaow exAdpimer! Kal 
ouveEanter mepl adtiv’ 76 d&s. o8 yap €or"? 


, B23 wepleort -B}. 
2 -Anon., Aldine, R.J. 94; det -E, B. 


3 Nylander: éywy 5€ rodro -E 3 éywv be -B. 
N 
4 Basiliensis ; deAdov -E. ; dedov -B. 
5 Bernardakis ; ot7’ -K, B. 6 EF; otrw -B. 
7 


Madvig (implied by versions of Amyot and Kepler) ; 
Distot Bake 
8 Sandbach (citing Appian, Syr. 56: ry éoriav . 2. éx- 
Adpupac mip jréya) 5 claddpmet -K, B. 
® Sandbach ; adrw -h, B 
10 Bernardakis 3 yap cor -K, B. 





@ At Adv. Coloten 1116 a Plutarch quotes Parmenides as 
having called the moon aAddrpiov dds (= Parmenides, frag. 
B 14 fi, p. 243. 19, Diels-Kranz]) ; ef. Empedoeles, frag. B45 
(i, p. 331. 2 [Diels-Kranz]). 

» =Parmenides, frag. B15 (i, p. 26h 3 [Diels-Kranz]), 
quoted also at Quaest. Rom, 282 2. 

© See note a on p. #8 supra, 
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that of all the host in heaven she alone goes about 
in need of alien light,” as Parmenides says 


Fixing her glance forever on the sun.? 


Our comrade in his discourse © won approval by his 
demonstration of this very proposition of Anaxagoras’ s 
that ‘ the sun imparts to the moon her brilliance ’ ¢ ; 
for my part, I shall not speak about these matters 
that [ learned from you or in your company but shall 
gladly proceed to what remains. Well then, it is 
plausible that the moon is illuminated not by the 
sun’s irradiating and shining through her in the 
manner of glass ® or ice 7 nor again as the result of 
some sort oe concentration of Brilliance or aggrega- 
tion of rays, the light increasing as in the case of 
torches.’ Were that true, we should see the moon 
at the full on the first of the month no less than in the 
middle of the month, if she does not conceal and 
obstruct the sun but because of her subtility lets his 
light through or as a result of combining with it 
flashes forth and joins in kindling the light in herself.” 
Certainly her deviations or aversions? cannot be 

¢ = Anaxagoras, frag. B 18 (ii, p. 41. 5-7 [Diels-Kranz]). 

cane Sy ae ii. 25. 11 (Dow. Graeci, p. "356 b 21)=Ion of 
Chios, frag. A 7 (i, p. 378. 33-34 [Diels-Kranz]). 

t See note ¢ on ob9 c supra. 

9 Cf. De Placitis, 891 r= Aétius, ii. 29. 4 (Dow. Graeci, 
p. 360 a 3-8 and b 5-11). 

» The latter was the theory of Posidonius as Plutarch 
indicates in 929 pv infra: ef. Cleomedes, ii. +. 101 (pp. 182. 
20-184. 3 [Ziegler]) and ii. 4. 104-105 (pp. 188. 5-190. 16). 

? je, the various deflections of the moon in latitude and 
the varying portion of the lunar hemisphere turned away from 
the sun as the moon revolves in her orbit. For these two 
variations in the explanation of the lunar phases cf. Cleo- 
medes, ii. 4. 100 (pp. 180. 26-182. 7 [Ziegler]), and Geminus, 
ix. 5-12 (p. 126, 5 ff. [Manitius]). 
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w Pa ~ 
Babos éywv moAAamAdovoy THs Gedrjvyns GAos® &€- 
nXodra Kal Kataddperar Tats avyais. azodeil- 
7 , \ ~ Ty See > Ne \ 
EB wera totvur 76 Tod *’EpmedoxA€ous, avakdrAaoer Twi 
Tob HAtov mpos THY sedAnvny ylyveoBae Tov evTadla 
1 Nylander: dzeoxevace -E, B. 
2B; ds dnoiv -K. 
3 Es énidero yAavxwamdos puns -B.. 
4 Papabasileios : érepo vac, 2-E, 4-B. 


5 Bs: b:av7qs -K. 
6 Es dAws -B. 





@ —emocritus, frag. A 89 a (ii, p. 105. 32-34 [Diels- 
Kranz}). For the meaning of xara ordOuny cf. De Placitis, 
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alleged as the cause of her invisibility when she is in 
conjunction, as they are when she is at the half and 
gibbous or crescent; then, rather, “standing in a 
straight line with hey iluminant.’ says Democritus, 

“she sustains and receives the sun,’ @ so that it would 
be reasonable for her to be visible and to let him shine 
through. Far from doing this. however, she is at that 
time invisible herself and often has concealed and 
obliterated him. 


His beams she put to flight, 
as Empedocles says, 


From heaven above as far as to the earth, 
Whereof such breadth as had the bright-eyed moon 
She cast in shade,? 


just as if the light had fallen into night and darkness 
and not upon (anyother star. As for the explanation 
of Posidonius that the profundity of the moon pre- 
vents the light of the sun from passing through her 
to us.¢ this is obviously refuted by the fact that the 
air, though it is boundless and has many times the 
pr ofundity of the moon. is in its entirety ‘{lluminated 
and filled with sunshine by the rays. There remains 
then the theory of Empedocles that the moonlight 
which we see comes from the moon’s reflection of 


883 4, 88tc. The words dvoAapBaver kai déxera have a sexual 
iene here; ef. 944 © infra, De Iside, 372 pv, Amatorius, 
770 4, and Roscher, Uher Selene und Verwandtes, pp. 76 ff. 
e — Empedocles, frag. B 42 (i, p. 330. Lt- ee ey 
© See note h on 929 ¢ supra. In Cleomedes, ii. 4. 105 
(p. 190, 4-16 [Ziegler]) the refutation given by Piteek here 
is answered or anticipated by the statement that the air does 
not have BdOos as the moon does, and from what follows it 
appears that by the Bdafos of the moon Posidonius must have 
meant not mere spatial depth but a certain density as well. 
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A > > 2 ~ oe aA * b! > 4 
dutiapov am atris. dbev o85€ Geppov obdé rAap- 
‘ 3 ~ ‘ e ~ o + * ‘ > i 
Tpov aduxvetrar Tpos HUas, worrep iy etkos efapews 
Kal pi€ews (rdvy* dwotwv yeyernperns. aan olov 
al te dwvai Kara Tas avakAdaets dpavporépay® 
avadaivovar THY nywW Tod Pléypatos al Te wAnyal 
tov adadAopéevwy BedAdv padakwrepat mpoomi- 
TTOVOLY 


a > 3 tr , , yn 
Os aby? Tusaca ceAnvains KUKAoV edpdv 


aobevi} Kal apvopay dvdppovay ioxer mpos Has, 
a4 pe KAdow exAvopevys Tis duvapews.” 
‘YrodaBov 8 6 MvAAas “ apéder tabr’ 
we “ éyet twas mbavdrytas. 6 0 laxyupdétarev 
€oTt TOY avTimunToVTWwY TmOTEpOV eTUXE TIVOS Trapa- 
pvbias 7 apy Ader 1 H@v Tov éraipoy ; ” “tt robT0” 
ébn - Adyees 5’ ; 6 Aevicos “ 70 mpos TH dixdropov 
amopotpevov;”” “ mavu pev ody” 6 LvAdas eizev- 
“ &ver yap twa Adyov 76 mdons ev loats ywvias 
yryvopevys avakAdcews, dtav 7 aedrvn diydTopos 


a9 


1 Bernardakis ; vac. £-E, 2-B. 2 Es; dpavpwrépav -B, 
Z : pavperép 
3 Nylander ; ad77 -K, I 


* At 937 B infra and De Pythiae Oraculis, 404 v it is said 
that in being reflected from the moon the sun’s rays lose their 
heat entirely (ef. Macrobius, Somn. Seip. i. 19. 12-13 [p. 560. 
30 ff., Eyssenhardt]}). Just above, however, at 929 a Plutarch 
ascribed to the moonlight a “ feeble ” heat, and so he does in 
Quaest. Nat. 918 a (ef. Aristotle, De Part. <lnimal, 680 a 33- 
34: [Aristotle], Problemata, 942 a 24-26; Theophrastus, 
De Causis Plant. iv. 14.3). Kepler (Somaium sive Astro- 
nomia Lunaris, note 200) asserts that he had felt the heat 
from the rays of the full moon concentrated in a concave 
parabolic mirror: but the first real evidence of the moon’s 
heat was obtained by Melloni in 1846 by means of the newly 
invented thermopile. Cf. R. Pixis, Nepler als Geograph, 
p. 185; S$. Giinther, Vergleichende Mond- und Erdkunde, 
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the sun. That is why there is neither warmth 7 nor 
brilliance in it when it reaches us, as we should expect 
there to be if there had been a kindling or mixture 
of (the) lights (of sun and moon).’ To the contrary, 
just as voices when they are reflected produce an 
echo which is fainter than the original sound and the 
impact of missiles after a ricochet is weaker, 


Thus, having struck the moon’s broad disk, the ray ¢ 


comes to us in a refluence weak and faint because the 
deflection slackens its force.” 

17. Sulla then broke in and said : ‘‘ No doubt this 
position has its plausible aspects ; but what tells most 
strongly on the other side, did our comrade ¢ explain 
that away or did he fail to notice it?” ‘‘ What’s. 


that?” said Lucius, ‘‘ or do you mean the difficulty 


with respect to the half-moon?” “ Exactly,” said 


Sulla, “ for there is some reason in the contention 
that, since all reflection occurs at equal angles,? when- 


p. 82,n.3: Nasmyth-Carpenter, The Moon (London, 1885), 
. 184. 

ie I have added the words ‘‘ sun and moon ”’ in the trans- 
lation to make explicit the meaning of (7dv) ddzwv. For the 
theory referred to see note h on 929 c supra. 

¢ =Empedocles, frag. B 43 (i, p. 330. 20 [Diels-Kranz]). 

4 See 929 B and note a on p. 48 supra. 

¢ This expression is intended to have the same sense as 
mpos taas yiyvecbar ywvias avakAacw macav (930 a infra), and 
both of them mean (pace Raingeard, p. 100, and Kepler in 
note 28 to his translation) ‘* the angle of reflection is always 
equal to the angle of incidence.” Cf. [Euclid], Catoptrica a’ 
(=Euclid, Opera Omnia, vii, p. 286. 21-22 [Heiberg]) with 
Olympiodorus, Jn Meteor. p. 212. 7=Hero Alexandrinus, 
Qpera, ii. 1, p. 368. 5 (Nix-Schinidt) and [Ptolemy], De 
Speculis, ii=Hero Alexandrinus, Opera, ii. 1, p. 320. 12-13 
ANix-Schmidt) ; and contrast the more ,precise formulation 
of Philoponus, Jn Meteor. p, 27, 34-35. ~*~ 
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(929) odca! pLegovpary, 417) pépecOar ro das emt vijs an 
930 avris GAN ddobaive eréKewa THs vis. 6 yap 
WAtos emt Tob opilovros av dmrerae 7H akrive THs 
achive: 516 Kal KAacbetca zpos taas® emi Odrepov 
exmeceitar Tépas Kat ovK adijoet depo Ty abyny 
7 deaozpogy) peeyaAn Kai mapdAnagis €orat Tis 
ywvias, Omep advvatov eat.” ‘ ddA my Av” 
elzev 6 Aedxtos “ Kai tob7’ éppyOn.”’ Kat mpds ye 
MevéAaov amoBrépas év 7@ dtadéyecbar Tov paby- 
patixov, “ aiaxydvona pev”’ &éfn ‘“ cod mapdvtos, 
& pire Mevédae, Péow avapeiv pabypaticny daTep 
Geuédov Tots KatomTpiKots UToKeLeryV mpaypLacw 
avaykn 8 eimetv® bt TO mpds iaas yiyveo@ac* 
ywvias avdkAaow macav otre davdpevov adrobev 
B ov? bpodoyovperdy eotw dAAd diaBadrerac pév emt 
T@V KUpT@V KaTOTTpwWY, OTaV eudacers TOLA jLEl- 
Covas €au7@v mpos év 7d THs dipews onpictov, 
dtaParderar 5€ rots SumTVxXous KaTOMTpOLS, Gv em- 

1 Wyttenbach ; d:xoropotca -F, B. 
2 Benseler (ef. Cleomedes, p. 186. 15 aeons toa -B, BL 


3 Wyttenbach ; efvev -K, 1B. 
- Anon. us Aldine, RS. O43; redveoPa -K, B. 





* Kepler in note 19 to his translation points out that this 
is true only if pecoupary “is in mid-heaven ” refers not to the 
meridian but to the great circle at right-angles to the ecliptic. 

» Cleomedes, ii, 4. 108 (p. 186. 7-14 [Ziegler]) introduces 
as oyxedor yrwpysov his summary of this argument against the 
theory that moonlight is merely reflected sunlight. 

© See note € on 929 ¥ supra, 

“ Tt has been suggested that 036’ dpodoyovpevov is a direct 
denial of &podoynpévor eort mapa dow at the beginning of 
Hero’s demonstration ue in Hero Alexandrinus, Opera 
fed. Nix-Schinidt], ii, 1, p. S14. However that may be, the 
law is assumed in Proposition NIX of Euclid’s Optics, where 
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ever the moon at the half is in mid-heaven the light 
cannot move earthwards from her but must glance 
off beyond the earth. The ray that then touches the 
moon comes from the sun on the horizon ¢ and there- 
fore, being reflected at equal angles. would be pro- 
duced to the point on the opposite horizon and would 
not shed its light upon us, or else there would be 
great distortion, and aberration of the angle. which 
is impossible.””’ “ Yes. by Heaven,” s said Lucius, 
“ there was an of this too”: and, looking at Mene- 
laus the mathematician as he spoke, he said: “ In 
your presence, my dear Menelaus. I am ashamed to 
confute a mathematical proposition, the foundation, 
as it were, on which rests the subject of catoptrics. 
Yet it must be said that the proposition, * all reflec- 
tion occurs at equal angles.’ © is neither self-evident 
nor an admitted fact. It is refuted in the case of 
convex © mirrors when the point of incidence of the 
visual ray produces images that are magnified in one 
respect ; and it is refuted by folding mirrors,! either 


it is said to have been stated in the Catoptries (Euclid, Opera 
Omnia, vii, p. 30. 1-3 [Heiberg]): and a demonstration of it 
is ascribed to Archimedes (Scholia in Catoptrica, 7 = Euclid, 
Opera Omnia, vii, p. 348. 17-22 [Heiberg]; cf. Lejeune, Isis, 
xxxvill [1947], pp. 51 ff). Tt is assumed by Aristotle in 
Meteorology, iii. 3-5 and possibly also by Plato (¢7. Cornford, 
Plato's Cosmology, pp. 154 f. on Timaeus, 46 8): cf. also 
Lucretius. iv. 322-323 and [Aristotle], Problemata, 901 b 21- 
22 and 915 b 30-35. Proposition NIX of Euclid’s Opties, 
referred to above, is supposed to be part of the ** Dioptrics ” 
of Euclid which Plutarch cites at Von Posse Suaviter Vivi, 
1093 £ (ef. Schmidt, op. cit. p. 304). 

© ive. cylindrical, not spherical, convex mirrors ; ef. Class. 
Phil. xlvi (1951), pp. 142-143 for the construction and mean- 
ing of this sentence. 

f For such mirrors ef. [Ptolemy], De Speculis, xii= Hero 
Alexandrinus, Opera, ii. 1, p. 342. 7 ff. 
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, 1 \ » \ , 2 \ , 
KAhévtwr' mpos adAnAa Kat ywrias evtos yevouevys 
EkaTepov Tov emiTédur SiTTyY”® Eudaaw aTrodidwat 
Kal tout térrapas eikovas ad’ é€vds mpoowrou, 
So plev avtiatpodous (ev) Tots efwbev ‘[dprorepois 
pepe dvo 6€ _ defuogavels dpaupas év Baber r&v 
KaTOnTpwv. wv THs yevéecews THY aiziav NAdtwy 
amodiiwaw. elpyke yap 67. Tod KaTomTpov évilev 
\ wv o , € i € ww 
Kat evev visos AaBdvtos bradAdrTovow at ores 
Ti avakkaow amo TOV éTépwv emt Oatepa peta- 
mintovoa. elmep obv THV Oewy EvOd® mpos TULas 
€ \ Sak “a > ’ 70> , eg> 904 
(ai peéev azo tev éemimédavy'’ dvatpexovaw at § emt 
fatepa pépyn TeV KatomTpwv dAtcAaivovca maw 
exeifev avadepovrar mpos nuds, ob duvardv éorw 
év taats ywviats ylyvecOar mdoas dvakAdoeis, daT® 
Cévvot ev Tots pabnparucois)* opdce _Xwpobvres 
agvodow avrots ois azo THs cehnvns € em yay pepo- 
pievots pedpaor" Ty iodtnTa TAY yeovay avatpety, 
TOAA@ Tobr’ exelvou miPavwrepov elvar vopiCovres. 
? \ > 3 > ~ ~ t a A A 
od piv aad et det tobro yapileoBar TH moAAa 57 


1 Turnebus : ws éxtuxpifévtwy -E, B. 

2 Turnebus ; bi7rq@s -E, B. 

3 Emperius ; tots é€w0ev dpiotepots -E, B. For dpiarepots 
Schmidt (fferonis Alexandrini Opera, ii, 1, p. 313, n. 2 
suggests cadeorépas, Raingeard éevapyeorépas, but it was more 
probably merely a gloss by someone who misunderstood 
de€codareis, as Amyot, Wyttenbach, and Prickard misunder- 
stood it. 

4°Turnebus ; between xaréztpwv and dv E and B repeat 
from above 6érav euddoes moj... SvaBadrerar 8é, after 
which FE. has a space of 13 letters and B of 10. 

5 fC. (ef. Timaeus, 46 8 7: Grav peravéon . . . dds, 1.6. 
it is the visual ray that shifts) ; wetamizrovaar -E, B 

& Papabasileios : edfds -F, B. 

7 FEC.; vae. 20-E, 15-B; (at pev ex rav eéwbev) -Adler, 
Zwei Beitrage, p. 8. 
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plane of which, when they have been inclined to each 
other and have formed an inner angle, exhibits a 
double image, so that four likenesses of a single object 
are produced, two reversed on the outer surfaces 
and two dim ones not reversed in the depth of the 
mirrors. The reason for the production of these 
images Plato explains,” for he has said that when the 
mirror is elevated on both sides the visual rays inter- 
change their reflection because they shift from one 
side to the other. So, if of the visual rays (some) 
revert straight to us (from the plane surfaces) while 
others glance off to the opposite sides of the mirrors 
and thence return to us again, it is not possible that 
all reflections occur at equal angles.” Consequently 
{some people) take direct issue (with the mathe- 
maticians) and maintain that they confute the 
equality of the angles of incidence and reflection by 
the very streams of light that flow from the moon 
upon the earth, for they deem this fact to be much 
more credible than that theory. Nevertheless, sup- 
pose that this © must be conceded as a favour to 


2 Plutarch means Timaeus, 46 B-c, where Plato, however, 
describes a concave, cylindrical mirror, not a folding plane 
mirror. Plutarch apparently mistook the words &@ev kai 
évOev tym AaBobca, by which Plato describes the horizontal 
curvature of the mirror, to mean that the two planes of a 
folding mirror were raised to form an angle at the hinge 
which joined them. 

> See note ¢ on 929 F supra. 

° i.e, the “ theory ” that the angle of reflection is always 
equal to the angle of incidence. 





8 -Anon., Aldine, R.J. 94; dcas -E, B. 

® H.C. (ef. Class. Phil. xlvi [1951], p. 143); no lacuna 
indicated in FE, B. 

10 Bs; prac -E. 
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(930) PiAn yewpeTpla Kai dodvar, mpOTov pev amo TaV 
Kp Bopevery rats AewTHOL ovpmintew éeaomT T poy 
eikds eat ue dé oe mod\as dveaparias € exee Kai 
TpaXVTHTUs WOTE TAS avyas G70 GwpLaTos peydhov 
mpoadepopevas vipeow a€coAdyots, avTiAdpupers Kat 
diaddoers am aAdAjAwy AapBdvovew, avaKkAaobal 
Te TavTodaT@s Kal mepiTAekeaIar Kal cuvarrety 
adray cava TY dvravyevay olov azo ToAA@Y depo- 

E perv mpos pas KATOTT PWV. émetra Kav Tpos 
aur 7 Th oedivn Tas avravarAdaes ev icats ywviats 
Toupev, ouK advvarov pepopevas ev dvacTHpate 
TooovrTw Tas avyas KAdoers b loxew Kal me pioduabj- 
GELS, os ovyxetabau’ Kai Kdprrew" TO pas. e€vtot 
be Kal decxvvovor ypddovres 6 ore TOAAd Tov datwy 
emi viv adinot Kata ypappny amo Tijs eKKeKAL- 
pevyas® dro7abeicav’ oxevwpetoba 8 apa A€yovre 
dudypappa, Kal tabra mpos moXXovs, odK eviiy 

18. Td 8 odov a eon * Bavpalon mas THY bix0- 
Topov ed’ jas Kwovow €unizrovoay peta THS 
dppexdprov Kal Tijs pnvoerdods. et yap atbéprov 

F éoyKov q7 aUpwov ovTa Tov THS oeAnns edurilev oO 


1 Wyttenbach : cuyKetoba -F, 1. 
2 Emperius ; Aapew -F, B. 
SL. Cl: bad ri KexAergy -h, B. 
4 Turnebus : tzorabetans -E, B. 





* With these words Plutarch means to refer to the effects 
of refraction: cf. De Plaeitis, 594 c= .\étius, iii. 5. 5 ee 
Craeci, p. 872. 21-26) + Cleomedes, ii. 6. 124-125 5 (p. 22-4. 8-2 
[Ziegler]): Alexander, Ja Meteor. p. 148. 7-10. 

of. the argument given by Cleomedes, ii. +. 103 (pp. 186. 
14-188. 7 [Ziegler]) and especially: otc 8 azo wavres Tob KUKAoU 
abriis dwrilerat ) yi, yrwdpynov. edOéws yap dua 7 thy mpaTny 
iruv dvacyety ex Tod opilovtos dutile: THY yi, ToUTWY THY pepay 
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geometry, the dearly beloved! In the first place, 
it is likely to occur only in mirrors that have been 
polished to exact smoothness : but the moon is very 
uneven and rugged, with the result that the rays 
from a large ‘body striking against considerable 
heights which receive reactions and diffusions of 
light from one another are multifariously reflected 
and intertwined and the refulgence itself combines 
with itself, coming to us, as “it were, from many 
mirrors. In the second place, even if we assume that 
the reflections on the surface of the moon occur at 
equal angles, it is not impossible that the rays as they 
travel through such a great interval get fractured 
and deflected “ so as to be blurred and to bend their 
light. Some people even give a geometrical demon- 
stration that the moon sheds many of her beams upon 
the earth along a line extended from the surface that 
is bent away from us®; but I could not construct a 
geometrical diagram while talking, and talking to 
many people too. 

18. Speaking generally.” he said, “T marvel that 
they adduce against us the moon’s shining upon the 
earth at the half and at the gibbous and the crescent 
phases too.° After all, if the mass of the moon that 
is illuminated by the sun were ethereal or fiery, the 


abrijs wepixAwev dvrwy Kal apds Tov otpavev, GAN’ odyi, pa Nia, 
mpos THY yiv opwrtav. Lor q exxexAquérn cf. Hippocrates, Art. 
38 (iv, p. 168. 18 [Littré]). 

° je, the moon at the half, gibbous, and crescent phases 
presents such a great difficulty for the Stoics themselves that 
it is strange for them to adduce these phenomena as refutation 
of the theory that the moon shines by reflected light. Wytten- 
bach’s conjecture, éxaitzovcay for eunizrovaay, approv ed by 
Purser and apparently adopted by Prickard in his translation 
of 1918, betrays a misapprehension of the meaning of the 
text. 
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(930) nAtos, obK av améAeuTrev avr} oKLEpOV det Kal 


931 


Draynds jyropaiprov mpos aloOn ow daAd’, € Kal 
Kara puxpov eave TepuLany," Shay" dvamiymdaoBat 
Kal de dAys tpérrecBau® TO putt Tavraxooe Xw- 
podvre bv evirerelas wy TpoohKov. Otrov yap olvos 
vdaros Sey KaTa' Tepas Kat orayaw alpatos €ts 
bypov eumeadvTos dvéypwoe av dpa’ (7H ysavew)® 
fowrylev adrov dé tov adpa éyovow odK arrop- 
poais’ tow ovd? axTtor pepeypevars adAAQ tpoTy 
Kai peTaBoAy Kara vew 7) paiow amo 700 dwrds 
eEnAobaba, mas dotpov dotpov Kal das dwrds 
dybdprevov olovTat a) Kepavvvaba® pnde ovyxvow 
movelv bv ddov™ Kal petaBodiy GaN éxeiva purilery 
povov av dnrerae KaTa amy embdvevar ; ov yap 
o Atos Tepuay KUKAov a dyee Kal Te pioT pepe mepu* 

TV oehijvny, vov peev. emumimrovra 20) diopilove TO 
dparév abrijs Kai 76 adpatoy viv 8 dvordpevov 


1 -Anon., Aldine, R.J. 945 wept dv-F, Bs epusv -Stepha- 
nus (162-4) after Leonicus. 
Sepa (1624) ; woAAny -K, B. 
‘Turnebus ; 3 tpédecba -E, B. 
B; ara mépas. -E (at beginning of line). 
Turnebus ; alua -F, B. 
Adler: vac. 8-F, 7-B. 
Bernardakis ; dzoppotats -f, B. 
Is €&mAdAovodabae -B. 
E. 3 xepavviobae -B. 
F.; dc0Aov -B. 
Es mpés -B. 


Cesare oe & wD 


oe 
= oS 





* Por avéAamev cf. 931 ¢ infra. The dative with the verb 
is unobjectionable, ef. e.g. [Reg. et Imp. cAlpophthegm.] 178 pv, 
195 FF, 

° For xara mépas cf. De Communibus Notitiis, 1080 & 
(=S.VF. ii, frag. 487): adew xaTd wépas Ta cdpata .. . 
Aé€yovor and S. VI. ii, frag. 433 cited in note d on 930 ¥ infra. 
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sun would not leave her * a hemisphere that to our 
perception is ever in shadow and unilluminated ; 

the contrary, if as he revolves he grazed her ever so 
slightly, she should be saturated in her entirety and 
altered through and through by the light proceeding 
easily in all directions. Since wine that just touches 
water at its surface ® or a drop of blood fallen into 
liquid at the moment (of contact) stains all the liquid 
red,° and since they say that the air itself is filled 
with sunshine not by having any effluences or rays 
commingled with it but by an alteration and change 
that results from impact or contact of the light.? how 
do they imagine that a star can come in contact with 
a star or light with light and instead of blending and 
producing a thorough mixture and change merely 
illuminate those portions of the surface which it 
touches 7& In fact, the circle which the sun in its 
revolution describes and causes to turn about the 
moon now coinciding with the circle that divides her 
visible and invisible parts and now standing at right 


The “ emendations “ of Emperius and Papabasileios are con- 
sequently ill-advised. 

© Cf, De Communibus Notitiis, 1078 p-E (=S. VF. ii, frag. 
450) and S. VF. ii, frags. 473, 477, 479. 

eV GLENS IP. ii, frag. 433 (Galen, In Hippoer. Epidem. ve 
Comment. iv, vol. xvii, B, p. 161 [Kiihn], especially : tTois dvw 
mépaaw adrod (scil. rob dépos) TpoomumTovans THs qAvakfs abyys 
dos GAAowobrai Te Kat peTaBaAdAeTat Guvex7js Dv éav7G). Cf. also 
note a on 922 E supra, 

© Cf. Cleomedes, ii. 4. 101 (p. 182. 20 ff. (Ziegler]) for the 
doctrine of Posidonius, which Plutarch here turns against 
him and the Stoics generally: zpiz7n éariv aipeos 4% r€yovca 
Kipvdabat adrijs (scil. ris ceAquyns) TO das Ex TE TOD olKEelov Kai 
Tod HAtaKod dwrds Kai Towodrov yivecbar odk drrabods pevovons 
adtiis . . . GAX dddowovpevyns vo Tod PAtakot dwrds Kai Kara 
Tovavryy tiv Kpdaw tdvov icxovans TO dais... . Cf. thid. 104 
(p. 188. 4-7). 
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931) apods + Ode a et 2 A et ERT 
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f ” ; Res = = 
TELE colar, dAXats KAicect Kal oxéceot TO AapTpot 
mpos TO GkLEpoV apidiKUpToUS Kal pNVoEloEts* aTro- 
diddvrTa pophas ev adr, TavTos paddAov emidetKve- 
HE) BM 
2 | i$ 3 > > \ > \ , 
ow" od avyxpaow Gadd’ ézadiv obd€ atAAapufy 
= ‘ ta 7 ~ ww ‘ , > = 
adda weptdapufi adtas ovta Tov dwtiopov. emt 
8 odv« abt dwtilera povov aAda Kat dedpo THs 
avyns avaméumet TO eldwdrov, ett Kat waAAov layv- 
plaaclat TH Adyw epi Tis ovolas didwow. at 
yap avakAdoes ylyvovTat mpos oddév aparov oddé 
Aemrropepes, ot €a7e dds amo dutas® } Tip di7r6 
Tupos adadddcueror [7] vorjaa pddiov, adda det 70 
Toujjoov avrituTiav Tua Kat KAGdoL, eu Bpebles eivat 
Kal TUKVOV iva mpos ad7o any) Kal dn” adroo 
sane yevnras. TOV yooy avrov Theo 6 pev dnp 
dunow od Tapexwv dvaKoTas odd? avrepeiduv dio 
dé EVAwy Kai AWwv Kat twatiwv eis dds THepevwv 
im 

moAAas dv7eAdpipers Kal mepiAdpupers amodlowaty. 
ovrw be kat TH yn op@pev bm avtobd puzilo- 
pergy: ob yap «és Babos woTep vdap odde bu’ dAns 
wMomrep ap Suinou TH aby, aAN’ otos THY oednuny 
Teploreixe KUKAOS avrod” Kat daov Urorepver au 
HEpos exeivys Towodros eTEpos mepiecoe av yiv Kal 
tocotrov’ durtilwy dei Kai arroAcizwy Eerepov adu- 


B: voedets -F (at top of page). 
-Anon., Aldine. R.J. O43 émSerxvdovaw -F, B. 
3 dzodwros -B. 
Deleted by Wyttenbach. 
-Anon., Aldine, Kid. 94: adrap -E, Badri -Turnebus, 
Vuleobius. 
6 FE; roaobro -B, 


Bo me 


a 





s Cf, Cleomedes, ii, 5, 109-111 (pp. 196, 28-200. 23 
{Ziegler]). 
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angles to it so as to intersect it and be intersected by 
it, by different inclinations and relations of the bright 
part to the dark producing in her the gibbous and 
crescent phases." conclusively deionsrrakes that her 
illumination is the result not of combination but of 
contact, not of a concentration of light within her 
but of light shining upon her from without. In that 
she is not only illuminated herself, however, but also 
transmits to us the semblance of her illumination. 
she gives us all the more confidence in our theory of 
her substance. There are no reflections from any- 
thing rarefied or tenuous in texture, and it is not easy 
even to imagine light rebounding from light or fire 
from fire; but whatever is to cause a repercussion 
or a reflection must be compact and solid,’ in order 
that it may stop a blow and repel it. At any rate, 
the same sunlight that the air lets pass without im- 
pediment or resistance is widely reflected and diffused 
from wood and stone and clothing exposed to its rays. 
The earth too we see illuminated by the sun in this 
fashion. It does not let the light penetrate its depths 
as water does or pervade it through and through as 
air does: but such as is the circle of the sun that 
moves around the moon and so great as is the part 
of her that it intercepts. just such a circle in turn 
moves around the earth, always illuminating just so 
much and leaving another part unilluminated,? for 


> Here éuSpibés is used as the opposite of Aewropepes (af. 
Liddell and Scott, s.7. éu8p(Geva ii) as wuxvev is of dpacdv. 

© Cf, Cleomedes, ii, 4. 101-102 (p, 184, 9-15 [Ziegler]). 
Cleomedes, assuming that the moon is pavdv, uses this as an 
argument against reflection : Plutarch, having established 
the necessity of reflection, uses the argument to support the 
contention that the moon is earthy. 

@ Cf, Cleomedes, ii. 5. 108 (p. 194, 20 ff. [Ziegler]). 
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D 19. ’Ezet be mavres emyveoav Tov AevKuov, “ &b 
y ” édny “ dre Kare Ady Kadny dvahoytav mpoa- 
eOnias: od yap dmoorepnTeov: oe TOV iio.” Ka- 
Keivos éemyserdidaas ‘‘ odkobv” é¢yn “ Kal dedTepov 
avadoyia mpooxpnotéov, omws pr (r@)” rabra 
mdoxetv bao tabTod povoy dAdd Kal TH TadTa 

moety TavToOV drrodelEu prev TH YD, THY oeAnuny 
mpooeotviay. OTt pev yap obdev ovres TOV TeEpt 
Tov wAwov yuyvonévwy Opuowdv eotw ws exdeupis 
HAiov Sveer Sore ror, TavTYS evayyxos THS* GvVddoU 

E pynoberres 7) moAAG per dotpa moAAaydbev Tob 
otpavod Suepvev ed0vs ek peonpuBpias apfapevy 
kpaow om olay 70 uKavyés TO dept Tapéayer’ et é 
1), Odwr' yuiv obtos <rdvy* Mipveppov emdéer Kal 


1 §é -Wyttenbach. 2 Basiliensis ; lacking in EF, B. 

3B; lacking in E. 4 Basiliensis ; Oedy -E, 8. 

5 Stephanus (1624); Mduveppov -Basiliensis ; épyopipvapyov 
-E, B. 





@ Cf, Cleomedes, ii. 5. 109 (p. 198, 6-9 [Ziegler]). 

> [ have tried to preserve the contorted form in which 
Plutarch expresses the point that the moon, since it is affected 
by sunlight as the earth is and not as air is, nmust have the 
consisteney of earth and not of air. 

© Coneerning this eclipse see the Introduction, § 3 supra 
on the date of the dialogue. 

4 Por Avcavyés see O41 p defra and Lucian, Vera List. ii. 
12. Prickard takes the «pdos to refer to the degree of heat ; 
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the illuminated portion of either body appears to be 
slightly greater than a hemisphere.* Give me leave 
then to put it in geometrical fashion in terms of a 
proportion. Given three things approached by the 
light from the sun: earth, moon air; if we see that 
the moon is illuminated not as the air is rather than 
as the earth, the things upon which the same agent 
produces the same effects must be of a similar 
nature.” > 
19. When all had applauded Lucius, I said : “ Con- 
gratulations upon having added to an elegant account 
an elegant proportion, for you must not be defrauded 
of what belongs to you.” He smiled thereat and 
said: ‘‘ Well then proportion must be used a second 
time, in order that we may prove the moon to be like 
the earth not only because the effects of the same 
agent are the same on both but also because the 
effects of both on the same patient are the same. 
Now, grant me that nothing that happens to the sun 
is so like its setting as a solar eclipse. You w ill if you 
call to mind this conjunction recently which, beginning 
just after noonday, made many stars shine out from 
raany parts of the sky ° and tempered the air in the 
manner of twilight.? If you do not recall it, Theon 
here will cite us Mimnermus® and Cydias’ and 


Raingeard, like Amyot and Wyttenbach, takes it to refer to 
colour or light. Either is possible, but [ think a reference to 
colour the more probable: for xpdos used of colour cf. 
Quaest, Conviv, 647 c. 

¢ Cf. -AAnthologia Lyrica Graeca, ed. Diehl’, i. 1, pp. 50-57, 
and Edmonds, Elegy and lambus, i, pp. 82-103 ; Mimnermus 
is mentioned in the pseudo-Plutarchean De Musica, chap. 8, 
1133 F. 

* Cf. Plato, Charmides, 155 vp; Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, 
iii, p. 68; Wilamowitz, Tewtgeschichte der griechischen 
Lyriker, p. 40, n. 1. 
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Codw ta mpoowma’ Katéxecbar 7av avOpesmeny | 
Aéeyovra Kai ‘ Tov HAvov e€aTvoAwA€vat Tob odpavod ’ 
Tept THY oedjvnv Kal CatitTépevov ws)® TobdTo 
, 6 f ‘ ~ A At ‘ ~ S 
ylyvectar répuxe | tod pev POivovtos pnves Tod 
torapevov. Ta Aowza 8 ola tats pabnpaticats 
ax piBeias: els TOV (oadij Adyory* EEX Gar Kal Be- 
Batov as 7 ye v0& €or ond yijs 7 om ExAeubes 700 
HAtov oKia oedipns 6 orav 7 oxus ev adTh yernrac. 
dvdpevos yap b70 Tis vis avTippatretat mpos TV 
oy éxhurov &° vo THs oehpvns: dpepdrepar om 
eloly émuakoTHaets, GAN’ 1) pev duTiKn THS yis HS 
exrevtTiKy THS oeAivns TH oKLa KaTaAapBavovons 

1 Bergk ; rov -E, B. 2 Leonicus ; dua tv -E, B. 

3B; oxédros -K. 4 Adler; vac. 16 -E, B, 

5 Nylander: apdta -E, B. 

S H.C. (ef. De Vita et Poesi Homeri, § + [vii, p. 832. 9, 
Bernardakis]) ; vac. 14-E, 12-B. 

7HLC. (ef. Class. Phil, xivi [1951]. pp. 148 f.): vae. 
7-KE, 9-B. 





* Cf. Archilochus, frag. 74 (cluthologia Lyrica AA eae ed. 
Die hi, i. 3, p. 83= Edmonds, / leay and Tambus, ii, p. 13-4). 
aa Gy op WE oe “Vat. fist. ii. 12. 8 54: © quo in metu fuigce 
Stesichori et Pindari vatum sublimia ora palam est deliquio 
solis.” 
= Pindar, Paean, ix. 2-3: dotpov tn€éprarov ev dpépa KAe- 
mares 
@ Possibly Stesichorus, ef, Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci. 
iii, p. 229 (frag. 73), and Edmonds, Elegy and Tambus, i, p. 
102; n.-1. 
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Archilochus @ and Stesichorus besides and Pindar,? 
who during eclipses bewail ‘ the brightest star bereft’ ¢ 
and ‘at midday night falling * éand s say that the beam 
of the sun ‘ ¢is sped) the ‘path of shade ’*: and to 
crown all he will cite Homer, who says ‘ the faces 
of men are covered with night and gloom ’7 and ‘ the 
sun has perished out of heaven’? speaking with refer- 
ence to the moon and (hinting that) this naturally 
occurs 


When waning month to waxing month gives way.’ 


For the rest. J think that it has been reduced by the 
precision of mathematics to the (clear) and certain 
(formula) that night is the shadow of earth * and the 
eclipse of the sun is the shadow of the moon? when- 
ever the visual ray encounters it. The fact is that 
in setting the sun is screened from our vision by the 
earth and in eclipse by the moon; both are cases of 
occultation, but the yvespertine is occultation by the 
earth and the ecliptic by the moon with her shadow 


¢ Cf. Pindar, Paean, ix. 5: éerlcxotov darparov écovpeéva. 
For the genitive cxdrous ef. De -ludiendis Poetis, 36 ©, and 
De Latenter Virendo, 1130 B. 

f Adapted from Odyssey, xx. 351-352. 

9 Odyssey, XX. 350-357. 

® Odyssey, Sis. 307, For this interpretation of the Homeric 
lines ef. De Vita et Poesi Homeri. chap. 108 (vii, p. 388. 15 ff. 
[Bernardakis]), and Heraclitus, Quvaestiones Homericae, § 75 
(pp. 98. 20-99. 15 [Oelmann]). 

7 Cf. De Primo Frigido, 953 «4 and Plat, Quaest. 1006 F, 
where on Timaeus, 40 ¢ Plutarch quotes Empedocles to this 
effect. Aristotle refers to the definition, Topécs, 146 b 28 and 
Meteorology, 345 b 7-8. 

i Cf. the lines of Empedocles quoted at 929 c-p supra. In 
De Placitis, 590 r= Aétius, ii, 24. 1 this explanation of solar 
eclipses is ascribed to Thales—quite unhistorically, as the 
subsequent entries show. 
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8 3) os éxatov éxTw mpds TecoapaKovta tpi 
éotiv. dlev 7 prev yh mavTamact THS oipews ov 
qAvov aguspetras dud péyebos (ueyadn yap 7) ém~ 
mpoabnars Kat xpovov éxovoa Tov THs vuxrds), 7 
S€ ceAnvy Kav dAov ToTE KpvYsn TOV FAtov, OvK EXEL 

£ a \ 4 ¢ ” ? % a a 
xpovov ovde mAdros 7 exdeupus aAAd trepipaiverat 
Tis avy Tept Thy iruy odk edcaa Babeiav yeveobat 
THY okay Kai dxpatov. *ApiatoréAns 8 6 maAaios 
Caitiay tof TAcovdkis THY ceAjvynv éxArcimovcav 7 


VE: otrw -B. 

2 (ris ys) -Turnebus, Vulcobius. 

3 By: Iedowovnaos -F. 

4 Bernardakis (ef. cfristarchus, p. 408. 21 [Heath]). 

5’ Turnebus (cf. Stephanus [1624]): 8€, «ai évéa -E, 
Aldine, Basiliensis. ®§ Bernardakis : 5€ mws -E, B. 





2 Cf, Cleomedes, ii. 3. 94-95 (p. 172. 6-10 [Ziegler]) and 

+. 106 (p. 192. 16-24); Geminus, x es 130. 11-132. 12 
iMtenitine|y 

> I know of no other reference to such an estimate. 

° According to Hippolytus, FRefut. i. 8. 6-10 (= Doz. 
Graeci, p, 562 = Anaxagoras, frag. A 42 [ii, p. 16. 16-31, 
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intercepting the visual ray.2 What follows from this 
is easy to perceive. If the effect is similar, the agents 
are similar, for it must be the same agents that cause 
the same things to happen to the same subject. Nor 
should we marvel if the darkness of eclipses is not so 
deep or so oppressive of the air as night is. The reason 
is that the body which produces night and that which 
produces the eclipse while the same in substance are 
not equal in size. In fact the Egyptians, I think, say 
that the moon is one seventy-second part (of the 
earth),? and Anaxagoras that it is the size of the 
Peloponnesus °; and Aristarchus demonstrates that 
the ratio of (the earth’s diameter to) the diameter 
of the moon is smaller than 60 to 19 and greater than 
108 to 43.¢ Consequently the earth because of its 
size removes the sun from sight entirely, for the 
obstruction is large and its duration is that of the 
night. Even if the moon, however, does sometimes 
cover the sun entirely, the eclipse does not have 
duration or extension : but a kind of light is visible 
about the rim which keeps the shadow from being 
profound and absolute.? The ancient Aristotle gives 
this as a reason besides some others why the moon 


Diels-Kranz]), Anaxagoras said that the sun exceeds the 
Peloponnesus in size (cf. Aétius, ii. 21. 3 and Diogenes 
Laertius, ii. 8). The statement here concerning the moon is 
missing from Diels-kranz. 

@ This is Proposition 17 of Aristarchus’s essay, ‘“ On the 
Sizes and Distances of the Sun and Moon ”’ (ef. Heath’s edi- 
tion and translation in his tristarchus of Samos, pp. 351 ff.). 
Although Plutarch does not say that this contradicts Stoic 
doctrine, the older, orthodox Stoics held that the moon as 
well as the sun is larger than the earth (De Placitis, 891 c= 
Aétius, ii, 26. 1=S.0°F. ii, frag. 666; cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
ii. 11 [8]. 49). 

« Cf. Cleomedes, ii. 4. 105 (p. 190. 17-26). 
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L Adler; ceAjuny 6€ vac, 28-E (in two lines), 25-B. 
2s ds -B. 
® Excised by Prickard (1911). 
AHL Cl; vac, 22-K, 11-8. 
5 Anon., aiding, Ru, Of: dvrdpaga -E, B. 
SHC: 6é-F, B: ye -Wyttenbach, 
cing Dart motety -B. 
8 i: rd 8 -B. 
B : bréprnoas -K. 
3 weronpéeven -B. 
M Wyttenbach : ztpézovra -F, Be 


3 
10 





* = Aristotle. frag. 210 (Rose). The reference is not to 
De Caclo, 293 b 20-25, for in that passage Aristotle gives not 
his own opinion but that of some Pythagoreans (ef. Cherniss, 
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is observed in eclipse more frequently than the sun, 
saying that the sun is eclipsed by interposition of the 
moon but the moon (by that of the earth, which is | 
much larger).” Posidonius gave this definition : ‘ The 
following condition is an eclipse of the sun, conjunc- 
tion of the moon’s shadow with whatever (parts of 
the earth it may obscure), for there is an eclipse only 
for those whose visual ray the shadow of the moon 
intercepts and screens from the sun’? ;—since he 
concedes then that a shadow of the moon falls upon 
us, he has left himself nothing to say that I can see. 
Of a star there can be no shadow, for shadow means 
the unlighted and light does not produce shadow but 
naturally destroys it.¢ 

20. Well now,” he said, “ which of the proofs came 
after this=’’ And I replied. “ That the moon is 
subject to the same eclipse.” “ Thank you,” he said, 
“for reminding me; but now shall I assume that 
you have been persuaded and do hold the moon to 
be eclipsed by being caught in the shadow and so 


Aristotles Criticism of Presoeratic Philosophy, pp. 198-199. 
and Aétius, ii. 29. 4 cited there). For the terminology ceAjyns 
or yijs dvribpagis cf. Aristotle, lual, Post. 90 a 15-18, and 
with the whole passage ¢f. Pseudo-Alexander, Problem, 2. 46 
(quoted by Rose, lristoteles Psendepigraphus, § 194, p. 222), 
and Philoponus, Ja Jeteor, p. 15. 21-23. 

» Cf, Cleomedes, ii. 3. 94-95 (p. 172. 6-17 [Ziegler]) and 
98 (p. 178. 13-24), ii. 4. 106 (p. 192. 14-20), 

© Posidonius ranked the moon as a “ star’: ef, Arius 
Didymus, Epitome, frag. 32 (Dow. Graeci, p, 466, 18-21), and 
Fdelstein, 1./.P. lvii (1936), p. 297. For the theory that the 
light of the moon is a product of her own proper light and 
the solar light which produces an alteration in her cf. Cleo- 
medes, ii. +. 101 (pp. 182. 20-184. 3 [Ziegler]) and 104 (p. 188. 
5-27), the latter of which indicates how the present contention 
of Plutarch could have been answered from the point of view 
of Posidonius. 
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1, B; Toujocoper ~ -B, 

7 Aldine. Basiliensis ; dudv -E, B. 
3 Deleted by Wyttenbach. 
4B pe we -K. 
-Anon., Aldine, h.J. 94, Wyttenbach ; zpodaBe -F, B. 
6 Nylander 3; Kkowds -F, B. 
7 HL Cos aay -B, Bs «at -Aldine, Basiliensis. 





@ The argument that the moon is earthy, which at the 
beginning of chap. 19 (931 p) Lucius stated in the form of a 
proportion. 

> Cf. Cleomedes, ii. 6. 115 (p. 208. 9-12 [Ziegler]) for the 
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turn straightway to my argument,® or do you prefer 
that I give you a lecture and demonstration in which 
each of the arguments is ennumerated?” “ By 
heaven,” said Theon, “do give these gentlemen a 
lecture. As for me, I want some persuasion as well, 
since I have only heard it put this way : when the 
three bodies, earth and sun and moon, get into a 
straight line, eclipses take place because “the earth 
deprives the moon or the moon, on the other hand, 
deprives the earth of the sun, the sun being eclipsed 
when the moon and the moon when the earth takes 
the middle position of the three, the former of which 
cases occurs at conjunction and the latter at the 
middle of the month.” & Whereupon Lucius said, 
“Those are roughly the main points, though, of what 
is said on the subject. Add thereto first, if you will, 
the argument from the shape of the shadow. It is 
a cone, as is natural when a large fire or light that is 
spherical cireumfuses a smaller but spherical mass.°¢ 
This is the reason why in eclipses of the moon the 
darkened parts are outlined against the bright in 
segments that are curved,’ for whenever two round 
bodies come into contact the lines by which either 
intersects the other turn out to be circular since they 
have everywhere a uniform tendency.’ Secondly, 
eclipse of the moon and ii. 4. 106 (p. 192. 14-20) for the 
eclipse of the aun cf. also Theon of Smyrna, p. 193. 23 ff. 
and p. 197. 22 ff. (Hiller) ; Geminus, viii. 14 (p. 104. 23 ff. 
{Manitius]). 

© See notes a and 6 on 928 B supra. 

4 Cf. Cleomedes, ii. 6. 118 (p. 214. 2-12 [Ziegler]) ; Aris- 
totle, De Caelo, 297 b 23-30. 

* ie. the intersecting lines are always ares of a circle 
because the degree of curvature of each of the two surfaces 


is at every point similar. For this interpretation cf. Class. 
Phil, xlvi (1951), p. 144. 
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LE: roe -B. 2 Wyttenbach : 70 pév -F, B. 
3 Deleted by Wyttenbach. + Adler; no lacuna -E, B. 
5 Es omitted by B, 8 FE, B*; amodetwerat -B). 
bia eas Ris ue robro -Benscler (‘* le mesme ” -.Amyot). 


as Gy i he Phil, xlvi 1951), p. 1445 Cleomedes, ii. 6. 116 
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I think that you are aware that of the moon the east- 
ward parts are first eclipsed and of the sun the west- 
ward parts and that, while the shadow of the earth 
moves from east to west, the sun and the moon move 
contrariwise towards the east.¢ This is made visible 
to sense-perception by the phenomena and needs no 
very lengthy explanations to be understood, and these 
phenomena confirm the cause of the eclipse. Since 
the sun is eclipsed by being overtaken and the moon 
by encountering that which produces the eclipse, it 
is reasonable or rather it is necessary that the sun 
be caught first from behind and the moon from the 
front. for the obstruction begins from that point 
which the intercepting body first assails. The sun 
is assailed from the west by the moon that is strivi ing 
after him, and she is assailed from the east (by the 

earth’s shadow) that is sweeping down as it were in 
the opposite direction. Thirdly. moreover, consider 
the matter of the duration and the magnitude of 
lunar eclipses. If the moon is eclipsed w ‘hen she is 
high and far from the earth, she is concealed for a 
little time : but, if this very thing happens to her 
when she is low and near the earth, she is str ongly 
curbed and is slow to get out of the shadow, although 
when she is low her exertions of motion are greatest 
and when she is high they are least. The reason for 
the difference lies in the shadow. which being broadest 
at the base, as cones are, and gradually contracting 
terminates at the vertex ina sharp and fine tip. Con- 
sequently the moon, if she has met the shadow when 


(p. 210. ie 19 [Ziegier]), 117 (p. 212. 1-12) on the lunar 
eclipse: ii, 5, 113-114 (p. 204. 27 ff.) on the solar eclipse : 
Ganimac sli. 5-13 (pp. 185-140 [Manitius]) on the eastward 
motion of sun and moon. 
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exovra Ty atoOnow. OpGpev yap ott Tip ek Témov 
oKvepod diagaiverar Kal Suadapurret paAdov etre 
maxdrate 70d oxoTwdous aépos, od Sexopévov Tas 
dmoppevcets* ral Suaydoers adrAa ovvEeXovTos ev 
TAVTD Ty ovoiav wat odtyyovros, eiTe THS ator 
sews totro mafos eat, ws 7a Sepa Tapa Ta 
LW. L. Bevan; Baceas -E, B. 
2 Leonicus ; emi -F, B. 


3 Basiliensis ; taydrnte -E : raxurqre -B. 
4B pmopevesie: -B 





a Cf. De Communibus Notitiis, 10801 B: avrat yap Syrovbev 
at TOV KWVLK@V TENpaT ew Panes KUKAOL eloiv. 

’ Cf. Cleomedes, ii. 6. 119 (pp. 214. 13-216. 8 [Ziegler]) ; 
for the observation that the planets appear to move most 
swiftly when they are nearest to the earth and most slowly 
when they are farthest away ef. Cleomedes, ii. 5. 112-114 
(pp. 202 de -206. 27), and Theon of Smyrna, p. 135. 6-11 and 
), 157, 9-12 (tiller). Plutarch’s language, however, implies 
that the moon makes a conscious exertion to accelerate her 
motion when she is near the earth, and in the myth at 9-46 a 
infra it is stated that she increases her speed in order to 
escape the shadow of the earth. Kepler in note 51 to his 
translation declares that, contrary to what Lucius here says, 
perigee eclipses even w hen central are briefer than apogee 
eclipses ; and Price kard (Plutarch on the Face of the Moon 
[1911], p. 11) says that “ ceteris paribus an eclipse of a distant 
moon should be longer by about one fifteenth.” — Prof, 
Neugebauer informs me that, using the Ptolemaic figures for 
the apparent diameter of the moon and of the earth’s shadow 
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she is low, is involved by it in its largest circles “ and 
traverses its deep and darkest part ; but above as it 
were in shallow water by reason of the fineness of the 
shadow she is just grazed and quickly gets clean 
away.’ I pass over all that was said besides with 
particular reference to the phases and variations,° 
for these too, in so far as is possible,“ admit the cause 
alleged ; and instead I revert to the argument before 
us © which has its basis in the evidence of the senses. 
We see that from a shadowy place fire glows and 
shines forth more intensely,’ whether because the 
dark air being dense does not admit its effluences and 
diffusions but confines and concentrates the substance 
in a single place or because this is an affection of our 
senses that as hot things appear to be hotter in com- 


and the classical figures given by Geminus for the velocity, 
the maximum totality in apogee should be 4; 3, 2357 and 
in perigee 3; 20, OFF, 

¢ Probably a reference to such matters as are discussed by 
Geminus, ix (pp. 124-130 [Manitius]). With ras dacets Kai 
dcadopyoeas cf. ‘“‘ species diversitatesque Lunae,’’ Martianus 
Capella, viii. 871 (p. 459. 15-16 [Dick]). 

# It is impossible to give an exhaustive and accurately 
scientific explanation of physical phenomena, for they are 
involved in the indeterminateness of matter. Cf. Aristotle, 
Anal. Post. 87 a 31-37 and Metaphysics, 995 a 14-17, 1078 
a 9-13 (ef. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, ii. 2, p. 166, 
n. 3); and for Plato’s more extreme attitude ef. especially 
Timaeus, 29 B-c, Philebus, 56 and 59. Plutarch appears to 
have Philebus, 56 cin mind at Quaest. Conviv. 744 E-F, where 
he makes astronomy “ attendant upon *’ geometry, as he has 
Philebus, 66 a-s in mind at 720 c (ef. R. M. Jones, Class. 
Phil. vii [1912], pp. 76 f.). For the notion of the necessary 
lack of accuracy of the ‘‘ physical sciences ’’ ef. further Plat. 
Quaest. 1001 & ff. and Quaest. Conviv. 699 8B. 

e Cf. note a on 932 pD supra. 

t Cf. Cleomedes, ii. 3. 99 (p. 180. 11-13 [Ziegler]) and 
ii, 6. 120-121 (p. 218. 2-3). 
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, © , Ww A 2 rd 
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A\2 \ > , ae ae \ A > 
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1 Bernardakis (cf. 9389 c 2 infra); duayéer -F, B. 


2 Wyttenbach after Turnebus and Vulcobius ; vac. 5-E, 
4-B 3; (atrq) (2)-H. C. 





® Cf. Quomodo Adul, ab Amico Internose, 57 c, De Hero- 
doti Malignitate, 863 ¥. 
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parison with cold and pleasures more intense in 
comparison with pains so bright things appear con- 
spicuous when compared with dark, their appearance 
being intensified by contrast to the different im- 
pressions.?. The former explanation seems to be the 
more plausible, for in sunlight fire of every kind not 
only loses its brilliance but by giving way becomes in- 
effective and less keen, the reason being that the heat 
of the sun disperses and dissipates its potency.’ If, 
then, as the Stoics themselves assert,° the moon, 
being a rather turbid star, has a faint and feeble fire 
of her own, she ought to have none of the things 
happen to her that now obviously do but the very 
opposite ; she ought to be revealed when she is 
hidden and hidden whenever she is now revealed, 
that is hidden all the rest of the time when she is 
bedimmed by the circumambient ether @ but shining 
forth and becoming brilliantly clear at intervals of 
six months or again at intervals of five when she sinks 
under the shadow of the earth, since of 465 ecliptic 
full moons 404 occur in cycles of six months and the 
rest in cycles of five months.’ It ought to have been 
at such intervals of time then that the moon is re- 
vealed resplendent in the shadow, whereas in <the 
shadow) she is eclipsed and loses her light but regains 


» Cf. Aristotle, De Caelo, 305 a 9-13; [Alexander], De 
Anima Libri Mantissa, p. 128. 2-7 (Bruns), and the explana- 
tion of the moon’s phases ascribed to Antiphon in De Placitis, 
891 p= Aétius, ii. 28. 4 (Dox. Graeci, p. 358). 

© See 928 p supra with note d there and 935 B infra. 
Reference to the present passage is omitted in S.V.F. 

7 aiéjp is here used in the Stoic sense as in 922 B and 928 
c-D supra. 

¢ For this period of 465 ecliptic full moons cf. Class. Phil. 
xlvi (1951), p. 145. 
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1 H.C, vac. 6-5, 5-B, 

2 Wyttenbach after Xylander’s version ; zapdvros -E, B. 

3 otrws vac. 2 dvapdlew rods -li3 obrws dvopatev vae. 5 
rods -B; lacuna suppressed by Kepler and Wyttenbach. 

4 Aldine, Basiliensis ; rézov vac. 4-E, 6-B oxy (the lacuna 
in E is immediately under that after odvws in the line above). 

5 Wyttenbach after Nylander’s version ; évtotapevous -E, 
B. 

6 H.C. (ef. Cleomedes, p. 192. 21-22 [Ziegler]); vac. 38-F, 
39-B. 


? Vor this argument ef. Cleomedes, ii, 4. 103 (p. 182. 10-16 
[Ziegler]). 
b=S.V.FY ii, frag. 672. Cf. Pliny, .Vat. Hist. ii. 9. 42 
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it again as soon as she escapes the shadow @ and is 
revealed often even by day, which implies that she 
is anything but a fiery and star-like body.” 

21. When Lucius said this, almost while (he was 
speaking) Pharnaces and Apollonides sprang forth 
together. Then, Apollonides having yielded, Phar- 
naces said that this very point above all proves the 
moon to be a star or fire, since she is not entirely 
invisible in her eclipses but displays a colour smoulder- 
ing and grim which is peculiar to her.’ Apollonides 
raised an objection concerning the “ shadow ” on the 
ground that scientists always give this name to the 
region that is without light and the heaven does not 
admit shadow.° “ This,’’ I said, ‘is the objection 
of one who speaks captiously to the name rather than 
like a natural scientist and mathematician to the 
fact. If one refuses to call the region screened by 
the earth ‘ shadow * and insists upon calling it ‘ light- 
less space.’ nevertheless when the moon gets into it 
she must (be obscured since she is deprived of the 
solar light). Speaking generally too, it is silly,” I 
said, “‘ to deny that the shadow of the earth reaches 


(“ deficiens et in defectu tamen conspicua ”’); Olympiodorus, 
In Meteor. p. 67. 36-37 ; Philoponus, Jn .Veteor. pp. 30. 37- 
31. 1 and p. 106. 9-13. The moon is seldom invisible to the 
naked eye even in total eclipses (cf. Dyson and Woolley, 
Eclipses ‘of the Sun and Moon, p. 30: C. A. Young, Manual 
a alstronomy [1902], § 287 ; Boll, sv. “ Finsternisse,”’ R.E. 
2344): and the sppavent colour of the moon in total 
elise was as late as the 16th century adduced as evidence 
that the moon had light of its own, a notion entertained as 
possible even by W. Herschel (cf. Pixis, Aepler als Geograph, 
pp. 132-133). 

¢ For a Stoic this follows from the definition of odpavds as 
écxatov aifépos and mupwov (cf. S.V.F. i, p. 33, frags. 115 and 

116; S.V.F. ii, frag. 580 [p. 180. 10-12]). 
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Purser (implied by Amyot's version) ; vac. 10-E, 9-B, 

Turnebus ; vac. 6-E, 9-B. 

-Anon., Aldine, R.J. 94: move -E, B. 

Xylander 3 dpxatos -E, B. 

Wyttenbach ; od pq -1, B (for the same scribal error cf. 


Aristotle, Politics, 1301 b 27). ®§ Xylander ; coAwy -E, B. 
7 E.; oropécaca -B, 8 EK; omitted by B. 


em Ot oe 


a 





2 Cf. 922 a-B supra. With dvOpaxoyéveots, ‘ incandes- 
cence,” Raingeard compares av@paxorota in Gregory of 
Nyssa, iii, 937 a. 
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that point (from which on its part) the shadow of 
the moon by impinging upon the sight and (extend- 
ing) to the earth produces an eclipse of the sun, 
Now I shall turn to you, Pharnaces. That smoulder- 
ing and glowing colour of the moon which you say 
is peculiar to her is characteristic of a body that is 
compact and a solid, for no remnant or trace of flame 
will remain in tenuous things nor is incandescence 
possible unless there is a hard body that has been 
ignited through and through and sustains the igni- 
tion.¢ So Homer too has somewhere said : 


But when fire’s bloom had flown and flame had ceased 
He smoothed the embers. . . .? 


The reason probably is that what is igneous ¢ is not 
fire but body that has been ignited and subjected 
to the action of fire, which adheres to a solid and 
stable mass and continues to occupy itself with it, 
whereas flames are the kindling and flux of tenuous 
nourishment or matter which because of its feeble- 
ness is swiftly dissolved. Consequently there would 
be no other proof of the moon’s earthy and compact 
nature so manifest as the smouldering colour, if it 


® Tliad, ix, 212-213 in our texts read : 
avrap emet Kata mip éxan Kai Prdé epapavrin, 
avOpaxinv atopécas dBedods eddrepbe Tavuace, 
but the first line as Plutarch gives it was known to Aristarchus, 
who rejected it (ef. Ludwich, dAristarchs Homerische Text- 
kritik, i, p. 302; Eustathius, 4d Iiadem, 748. 41; Scholia 
Graeca in Homeri Niadem, ed. Dindorf, i, p. 312). 
¢ Purser has pointed out (Hermathena, xvi [1911], p. 316) 
that dvOpaé may mean all degrees of burning coal from com- 
plete incandescence to ashes and that fire’s need of solid 
matter to work upon was often used as an argument against 
the Stoic conflagration of the world: cf. Philo, De <dAeter- 
nitate Mundi, §§ 86-88 (vi, pp. 99. 14-100. 10 [Cohn-Reiter]). 
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! Turnebus : ras -E, B. 
2 Diibner (implied by Nylander'’s and Amyot's versions) : 
exAetovaas -E, B. 
8 Wyttenbach (implied by Amyot’s version) : dueiBew -E, 


B. 4 Excised by Emperius. 
5 B: nd -E. § Stephanus (1624); AauBavew -E, B. 








@ Cf. Aemilius Paulus, 17 (264 8), Nieias, 23 (538 £) and 
for a description and explanation of the phenomenon cf. Sir 
John Herschel, Outlines of Astronomy, §§ 421-424, and 
J. FL J.Sehmidt, Der Mond (Leipzig, 1836), p. 35. Astrology 
assigned special significance to the various colours of the 
moon in total eclipse: ef. Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum 
Graecorum, vii (Brussels, 1908), p. 131. 6 ff; Ptolemy, 
mica ii, 14. 4-5 (pp. 101-102 [Boll-Boer]) and ii. 
10, 1-2 (pp. 91-92); and Boll in #2... vi. 2350 assumes that 
by meaner in the present passage Plutarch means “ astro- 
logers ’ (but see 937 F infra), Neither there nor in his article, 
* Antike Beobachtungen farbiger Sterne,” does Boll mention 
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really were her own. But it is not so, my dear Phar- 
naces, for as she is eclipsed she exhibits many changes 
of colour which scientists have distinguished as 
follows, delimiting them according to time or hour.“ 
If the eclipse occurs between eventide and half after 
the third hour, she appears terribly black; if at 
midnight, then she gives off this reddish Sd fiery 
colour; from half after the seventh hour a blush 
arises ¥ on her face: and finally, if she is eclipsed 
when dawn is already near, she takes on a bluish 
or azure © hue, from which especially it is that the 
poets and Empedocles give her the epithet * bright- 
eyed.’% Now, when one sees the moon take on so 
many hues in the shadow, it is a mistake to settle 
upon the smouldering colour alone, the very one that 
might especially be called alien to her and rather an 
admixture or remnant of the light shining round 
about through the shadow, while the black or earthy 


any classification of the colours piers to the time of the 
eclipse, however. nor does Gundel, ‘ Mond” in RE. 
xvi. 1. 101-102, Geminus’s calendar ion the different phases 
of the moon (ix. 14-15 [pp. 128-130, Manitius]) has no con- 
nection with this matter and so is not, as Adler supposes 
(Diss. Phil. Vind. x, p. 157), an indication that Plutarch’s 
source in the present passage was Posidonius. 

> This, pace Prickard, must be the meaning of dviorarat 
here ; ef. avordyevos in Pompey, 34 (637 D) and dvaordytos in 
Appian, B.C. i. 56 (ii. p. 61. 7 [Mendelssohn-V" iereck]). 

© In Marius, 11 (411 D) yapordrys is used of the eye-colour 
of the Teutons and Cimbrians, and in De Iside, 352 p the 
colour of the flax-flower is said to resemble 79 weprexovon Tov 
Kdopov aidepiw yapoTd7yTt. 

4 See 929 p supra and note b there; but Diels (Hermes, 
xv [1880], p. 176) because of dvaxadodvra: thought that 
Plutarch must here have had in mind a verse of Empedocles 
that ended with the invocation, yAaveaa Ledjvyn. Cf. also 
Euripides, frag. 1009 (Nauck?). 
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THs oehiyys evrabd? aTodiowow ; dorpov pev yap 
 mOp odk av év od duapavein pehav 7 2 yAaveov 

kvavoetdés, dpect Se Kai medio Kal Daddooas 
moAAat pev ap Alou. peoppat Xpwparoy emuTpe- 
xovar, Kal oKcais Kal opixAaus otas dappaxors 
ypaducots pvyvbpLevov emayer Bagas 70 Aapmpov. 
Gv Ta prev THs Daharrys € emuKexetpy Kev dpwoyerus 
efovopalew “Opnpos * loedéa ’ Kahov wat olvorra 
movTov ° abbis de S one srecs KOpa. ’ ‘ yAaveny ’ 
Tt dAdAws ‘ Oddaccay ’ * Aeveny yadnvny ’ zas 
b€ wept tiv yh auc T&v ddAor” dAAws em- 
Pawopevwvy yYpwpaTwv TaphKey ws azmeipovs TO 
mAnGos ovoas. THY dé cEeAjvyY odK Elkds WoreEp? 
A / a ” > ‘ > > > i, 
tiv Oadaccav pilav éxew emipaveray GAN eorévar 
1A ~ ~ X it a ? 6 Ao: DS, 4 
padtora TH yh THy pvow jv euvdordyer Lweparns 
1 i; eAavvopevou -B. 
2 EF; omitted in B. 





2 Kepler remarks on this sentence (note 56): ‘‘ Ecce 
Plutarchum meae sententiae proxime accedentem, nisi quod 
non dicit, a quo lucente sit illud lumen, num ab aethere, an 
a Sole ipso, per refractionem ejus radiorum.” 

» Cf. the similar but more elaborate description in De 
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colour should be called her own.* Since here on earth 
places near lakes and rivers open te the sun take on 
the colour and brilliance of the purple and red awnings 
that shade them, by reason of the reflections giving 
off many various effulgences, what wonder if a great 
flood of shade debouching as it were into a heavenly 
sea of light, not calm or at rest but undergoing all 
sorts of combinations and alterations as it is churned 
about by countless stars, takes from the moon at 
different times the stain of different hues and pre- 
sents them to our sight?! A star or fire could 
not in shadow shine out black or glaucous or bluish ; 
but over mountains, plains. and sea flit many kinds 
of colours from the sun, and blended with the shadows 
and mists his brilliance © induces such tints as bril- 
liance does when blended with a painter’s pigments. 
Those of the sea Homer has endeavoured somehow 
or other to designate, using the terms ‘ violet ’ 4 and 
“wine-dark deep’ and again ‘ purple swell’ 4 and 
elsewhere ‘ glaucous sea’ 2 and ‘ white calm’”*; but 
he passed over as being an endless multitude the 
variations of the colours that appear differently at 
different times about the land. It is likely, however, 
that the moon has not a single plane surface like the 
sea but closely resembles in constitution the earth 
that the ancient Socrates made the subject of a myth,’ 


Genio Socratis, 590 c ff., where the stars are islands moving in 
a celestial sea, and also De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 563 ¥-F. 

© For Aayzpov, “ brilliance,” as a colour cf, Plato, Timaeus, 
8 a; Theophrastus calls it 76 zupddes AevKdy (De Sensibus, 
86 [Dox Graeci, p. 525. 23]). 4 ¢.g, liad, xi, 298. 

° e.g. Lliad, i, 350. t eg. Miad, i, 481-482. 

9 Only in Iliad, xvi. 34 (ef. Scholia Graeca in Homeri 
Tliadem, ed. Diudorf, ii, p. 92). 

» Odyssey, x. 94, * Plato, Phaedo, 110 8 ff. 


6 
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mpos vrxseor Alors mepipavopevov.? ef dé TovTwY 

B dis adixvetrar dua THS aKias aAdoT’ dAAy 7™pos 
pas eLadrayy Kat dtapopa Tu Tod TEpLEXOVTOS, 
76 ye pay Tipiov ovK amdAAvaL TIS dd€ns obde 70 
Getov 7 ceAnvn, Cy>H tes° (Aupirria Katy® lepa ™pos 
avOpaira vopuCopevn Ladov 7} 7! mp Dodepor o womep 
ot Lrwucot A€yovar Kat Tpvy@des. op pev “YE 
mapa Mydo Kat *“Acavpiorts PBapBapikas exer 

‘ a / A , td ‘ ~ 
Timds, of “Bo Bew Ta Brarrovra Deparevovor 7 mpo TOY 
vepnvay dadoorovpevor, TO O€ yis ovopa mavee mou 
didrov * ‘EAAn Vw Kal TiLov Kal TaTpPGov Huty WoTEp 

C dAdov tiva Oeov® céBeobar. moddAod dé dSéopev® 
1 Emperius ; omitted without lacuna -F, B. 
2 yoepod ? -H. C. 3 FE: ddoupyas -B. 
4 Bernardakis (ef. Brutus, 42 (1004 3]; Pompey, 19 [628 
pd}: Fabius Max. 5 [176 ¥]) 3 epidepdpevov -F, 
5 Emperius 3 yrs -E, B. 
6 Bernardakis (ef. 935 c infra and De Defectu Oraculorum, 


416 £); vac. 9-F, 13-B. 7 Turne bus 7 paMov -E, B. 
8B: Oedv-E.  ® Basiliensis; de@ dé pev -F; Set of Ae -B. 





2 “This one,” ravrnv, means the earth, not the moon, as 
most translators since Wyttenbach have thought; ‘‘ some 
other,” dAAnv twa, means ‘some other earth,” which is 
exactly what Lamprias believes the moon to be. So Lamprias 
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whether he really was speaking in riddles about this 
earth or was giving a description of some other. It 
is in fact not incredible or wonderful that the moon, 
if she has nothing corrupted or slimy (in) her but 
gamers pure light from heaven and is filled with 
warmth, which is fire not glowing or raging but 
moist ® and harmless and in its natural state, has got 
open regions of marvellous beauty and mountains 
flaming bright and has zones of royal purple with 
gold and silver not scattered in her depths but burst- 
ing forth in abundance on the plains or openly visible 
on the smooth heights.¢ If through the shadow 
there comes to us a glimpse of these, different at 
different times because of some variation and differ- 
ence of the atmosphere, the honourable repute of 
the moon is surely not impaired nor is her divinity 
because she is held by men to be a <celestial and) 
holy earth rather than, as the Stoies say, a fire turbid 
and dreggish.? Fire, to be sure, is given barbaric 
honours among the Medes and Assyrians, who from 
fear by way of propitiation worship the maleficent 
forces rather than the reverend ; but to every Greek, 
of course, the name of earth is dear and honourable, 
and it is our ancestral tradition to revere her like any 
other god. As men we are far from thinking that the 


means that what Socrates said must be considered as a riddle 
if he was really talking about our earth but can be taken as 
straightforward description if he was referring to ‘‘ some 
other earth,” 7.e. the moon. 

® Or, if vorepod is a scribal error for voepod, ‘‘ intellectual ” ; 
cf. Class. Phil. xlvi (1951), p. 145. 

© The details of this description were suggested by Phaedo, 
110 c—111 c, to which Plutarch has referred above. 

2 See 928 pv and 933 p supra. The present passage is not 
listed in S.VF. 
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~ f t iS uw ‘A / 
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~ € 
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a ~ 4 ~ 
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> 
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~ £ é 
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, 
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1 Basiliensis ; 7a -F, B. 
2 'Turnebus ; dkovorre 5€-E, B (but B has this phrase after 


Kalmep ovK ayvoobrTes). 
3 Turnebus ; efvac -B, B. 
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moon, because she is a celestial” earth, is a body 
without soul and mind and without share in the first- 
fruits that it beseems us to offer to the gods, according 
to custom requiting them for the goods we have 
received and naturally revering what is better and 
more honourable in virtue and power. Consequently 
let us not think it an offence to suppose that she is 
earth and that for this which appears to be her face, 
just as our earth has certain great gulfs, so that earth 
yawns with great depths and clefts which contain 
water or murky air; the interior of these the light 
of the sun does not plumb or even touch, but it fails 
and the reflection which it sends back here is dis- 
continuous.” ® 

22. Here Apollonides broke in. ‘‘ Then by the 
moon herself,” he said, ‘‘do you people think it 
possible that any clefts and chasms cast shadows 
which from the moon reach our sight here ; or do 
you not reckon the consequence, and shall I tell you 
what it is? Please listen then, though it is not any- 
thing unknown to you. The diameter of the moon 
measures twelve digits in apparent size at her mean 
distance ©; and each of the black and shadowy spots 
appears greater than half a digit and consequently 
would be greater than one ie enty-fourth of her 
diameter. Well then, if we should suppose that the 
circumference of the moon is only thirty thousand 
stades and her diameter ten thousand, each of the 
shadowy spots on her would in accordance with the 

2 See note ¢ on 929 4 supra. 

° For this “* discontinuousness ”’ of the reflection ef. 921 ¢ 
supra and especially Quaest. Conviv, 696 a-c. 

¢ Cf. Cleomedes, ii, 3. 95 (p. 172. 25-27 [Ziegler]) ; on this 
Tie een of 12 digits cf. Heath, -fristarchus of Samos, 
p. 23, nm. 1. 
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1 Dibner; dAAwddwv -E 3 ddwddav B. 
27; peilovas elva -B. 

Emperius: defAns. ofec-, Bs SecAns, (6s) otec -Purser. 
TH. Ci (cf. Quaest. Conviv. 641 8, De lud. Poetis, 17 r and 

36 B, De Amie, Multitudine, 94 4, De Communibus Netitiis, 


1078 c, De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 1050 8); reOpvdAdAnpévov 
-E; OpvdAovpevor -B. 


oe 





@ Apollonides exaggerates for the sake of his point, for 
500 stades is 3, not ,'; of 10,000; but he has guarded him- 
self by saying that each of the spots is more than half a digit 
and so more than ,; of the diameter. On the other hand, 
he intends his estimate of the moon’s size to err, if at all, on 
the side of conservatism : cf. ‘‘ only thirty thousand stades.” 
Such small figures, even as minima, are remarkable, however. 
Cleomedes (ii, 1. 80-81 [pp. 146, 25-148. 3, Ziegler]) gives 
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assumption measure not less than five hundred stades.¢ 
Consider now in the first place whether it is possible 
for the moon to have depths and corrugations so great 
as to cast such a large shadow ; in the second place 
why, if they are of such great magnitude, we do not 
see them.’ Then I said to him with a smile : “ Con- 
gratulations for having discovered such a demon- 
str ation, Apollonides. It would enable you to prove 
that both you and I are taller than the famous sons 
of Aloeus,’ not at ev ery time of day to be sure but 
early in the morning particularly and in late after- 
noon, <if), when the sun makes our shadows enor- 
mous, you intend to supply sensation with this lovely 
reasoning that, if the shadow cast is large, what casts 
the shadow isimmense. I am well aware that neither 
of us has been in Lemnos ; we have both, however, 


40,000 stades as the lunar diameter, basing this upon the 
assumption that the earth is twice as large as the moon and 
has a circumference of 250,000 stades according to the 
measurement of Eratosthenes and a diameter therefore of 
‘**more than 80,000 stades.” Plutarch adopted the same 
figure for the terrestrial diameter (see 925 p supra) but sup- 
posed this and the terrestrial circumference to be three times 
those of the moon (see 923 8 supra and note d there), figures 
which should have given him more than 26,000 stades as the 
lunar diameter. According to Hultsch, How ever, Posidonius 
must have calculated the lunar diameter to be 12,000 stades 
(cf. Abhand. K. Gesell. Wissensch. zu Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. 
KL, N.F. i, No. 5, p. 38), which by the usual approximation 
would have given 36,000 stades for the lunar circumference ; 
and <Apollonides’ minimal estimate may have been based 
upon these figures. For the common ‘ rough approxima- 
tion *’ 3-1 as the relation of circumference to diameter cf. 
Archimedes, -frenarius, ii. 3 (Opera Omnia, ii, p. 234. 28-29 
(Heiberg]). 
> Otus and Ephialtes: cf. De Ewilio, 602 p: Iliad, v. 385- 
387; Odyssey, xi. 305-320 ; Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i. 7. 4. 
2-4. 
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LE, Bs xadvave -Van Herwerden. 

2 Aldine, Basiliensis 5 wAeupaés -E, B13 aAevpas -B*. 

3-H. C. after Purser’s {od ypi) 5€ émtaxociwy aradiwv) ; no 
lacuna in EF or Bs lacuna indicated in Xylander’s version ; 
“(At non ideo tantam faciemus illam) altitudinem,” ete. 
~Kepler. 

4B; opav -E. 

§ Stephanus (162-4): peOnuepay -E, B. 

6 Apelt: avtAnbw -F, B. 





@ The verse, which comes from an unidentified tragedy of 
Sophocles, is elsewhere quoted with «advaret or oxidfer and 
with wAevpa or vara (ef. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag’, p. 299, 
frag. 708). For the shadow of thos cast upon Lemnos ef. 
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often heard this line that is on everyone's lips : 
Athos will veil the Lemnian heifer’s flank.¢ 


The point of this apparently is that the shadow of the 
mountain, extending not less than seven hundred 
stades over the sea,® falls upon a little bronze heifer ; 
(but it is not necessary, I presume.) that what casts 
the shadow be (seven hundred stades) high, for the 
reason that shadows are made many times the size 
of the objects that cast them by the remoteness of 
the light from the objects.° Come then, observe that, 
when the moon is at the full and because of the 
shadow’s depth exhibits most articulately the appear- 
ance of the face, the sun is at his maximum distance 
from her. The reason is that the remoteness of the 
light alone and not the magnitude of the irregularities 
on the surface of the moon has made the shadow 
large. Besides, even in the case of mountains the 
dazzling beams of the sun prevent their crags from 
being discerned in broad daylight, although their 
depths and hollows and shadowy parts are visible 
from afar. So it is not at all strange that in the case 
of the moon too it is not possible to discern accurately 
the reflection and illumination, whereas the juxta- 


Pliny, Vat. Hist, iv. 12 (23). 73; Apollonius Rhodius, i. 
601-604; Proclus, In Timaeum, 56 8 (i, p. 181. 12 ff. [Diehl]). 
© Proclus (loc. cit.) says that this is the distance of Lemnos 
from Athos, Plutarch rather that it is the length of the shadow 
cast by the mountain. According to Eustathius (ld [liadem, 
980. 45 ff.), Athos is 300 stades distant from Lemnos, accord- 
ing to Pliny (loc, eit.) 87 Roman miles (unless this is a seribal 
error for XXXXVII).. The actual distance is said to be about 
50 miles ; and Athos, which is 6350 feet high, could cast a 
shadow for almost 100 miles over open sea. 
¢ In this Plutarch is guilty either of an error or of an 
intentional sophism ; ef. Class. Phil. xlvi (1951), p. 145. 
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AY > Ul , , ‘, a ~ 
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ety: \ \ o > 4 x4? = \ ~ oa 
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A % 
Aoyoupevwy Kat dawvopevwv KeAevovar Tovs ava- 
~ ~ , 
KAdoet dwrilecbar tv yay bro THs ceAjvys 
afwobvras émidecxvivae vixtwp éeudhavopevov TH 
, A oe o > r; ~ ao > 
cedivn TOV HAtoy wWorep eudaiverat TH VOaTL pe 
~ A 
nuépav’ otav dvdkdacis am” adtod yévntac’ p27) 
fawopévov S€ tovtTov Kar dAdov olovta tpézoY 
9 > , Y3 ‘ td > X 4 
obk avakAdace. ylyvecbat Tov dwriapdv: ef S€ p47 
a ¥ ~ 7 4 ta ” ce , a 
D rodro, pydé yi elvac tv ceAjvny. Ti obv 
” oe ‘\ 2 ‘ 8 vy *- > Ui 
épn ‘‘mpos adtods Aexréov”’ 6 *AmoAAwrvidys. 
“Kowa yap €ouke Kal mpos “Huds «lvar Ta THs 


1 Es pe€npépay -B. 
2 Wyttenbach (implied by version of Kepler); da’ -E, B. 





* i.e. the image of the sun in the water or the reflecting 





i.e. by the Stoics; cf. eg. the argument of Cleomedes 
(ii. 4. 101-102 [p. 184. 4 ff, Ziegler]) against the explanation 
of the moon’s light as reflection. ‘The following argument in 
this passage is printed by von Arnim, 8.7.2’. ji, p. 199 as 
frag. 675 of Chrysippus. 

© For the idiom, xowov Kai mpos twa elvar, cf. Lucullus, 
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positions of the shadowy and brilliant parts by reason 
of the contrast do not escape our sight. 

23. There is this, however.’ I said, ““ which seems 
to be a stronger objection to the alleged reflection 
from the moon. It happens that those who have 
placed themselves in the path of reflected rays see not 
only the object illuminated but also what illuminates 
it. For example, if when a ray of light rebounds from 
water to a wall the eye is situated in the place that 
is itself illuminated by the reflection, the eye discerns 
all three things, the reflected ray and the water that 
causes the reflection and the sun itself,¢ the source 
of the light which has been reflected by impinging 
upon the water. On the basis of these admitted and 
apparent facts those who maintain that the moon 
illuminates the earth with reflected light are bidden 
(by their adversaries) ® to point out in the moon at 
night an appearance of the sun such as there is in 
water by day whenever there is a reflection of the 
sun from it. Since there is no such appearance, (these 
adversaries) think that the illumination comes about 
in another way and not by reflection and that, if 
there is not reflection, neither is the moon an earth.” 
‘“‘ What response must be made to them then ? ” said 
Apollonides, “for the characteristics of reflection 
seem to present us with a problem in common.” ¢ 
44 (521 a) and 45 (522 8). Apollonides is a geometer (ef. 
920 F and 925 a-s supra) who had expressed admiration for 
Clearchus’s theory of reflection from the moon (ef. 921 Bsupra); 
by «ai apes Ads here he means that the objection just raised 
to reflection from the moon constitutes a difficulty for the 
theory which he has espoused as well as for that of Lamprias 
and Lucius which he has just attacked. Lamprias in his 
reply, however, contends that the physical characteristics 
of the moon on his theory, the very characteristics to which 
Apollonides has just objected (935 p-r), will explain why the 
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‘dGpédec tpdTmov tua” édyv eyw 
‘oud, tpdmov 8 aAdov obde’ Kowd. mpatov & 
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mau" AapBavovaw. ext ys yap éor® Kal Katw 
70 bdwp treép ys S€ aeAjvyn Kal peTéwpos: dbev 
avriatpodov at KexAacpevat TO OXRA THs ywvias 
movobot, Tijs per dvs mpos 7 ohinn THs dé KaTW 
mpos TH V9, Ty Kopupiy exovons.” py) aracay obv 
idéav KaTomTpov® pnd eK mdans amooTagews 
djotay avakAaow Tovety a€vovTwoar, eTEl ayovTat 
mpos Thy evdapyeav.® of dé cHpa py AenTov pyde 
Aeiov, wonep eatl 7d Bdwp, azodaivovtes TI 
aeAjvnv GAN éeuBpibés Kal yed@des od« ofS’ drws 
amuitobvrat Tod yAtov tiv éeudacw ev abtH mpos 
zi oyu. oBd€ yap TO yada Tobs ToLodToUs éaoT- 
Tpigjlovs aTodiowaw ovdé motel THS Oiews ava- 
KAdoes Sia THY dvwpadiay Kal Tpay’TnTAa TaV 
Hopiov: mobev ye ay oeAtuny duvatov éotw ava- 
Tepe ag’ éavris TH oyuy cwormep dvaréprer 7a 
Aevdtepa TOV coor pun ; Kaito. Kal tadta 47- 


‘ mrovbev, eav GLVXT} TL 7 pUmos 7 TpayvTyns KaTa- 


B: od -E. 
Meineke (cf. 92-4 ¢ supra): tpavév mad -F, B 
Wyttenbach (after ey anders version) : wdpeov -E, B. 
B 

E; pos Thy Kopudry ay yij exovons -B. 

5 H.C. (ef. e.g. Demetrius, 21 [898 B]: macav iS€av paxns)s 
xato7tpov -E, B Karémtpay -Emperius. 

¢ Basiliensis 3 aor -E, b. 
7 Bs; ésdmpawr - 


moe 


eo 


4 





objection does not really make the difficulty for his theory 
that it would for that of Clearchus. 
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“In common in a way certainly.” said I, “ but in 
another way not in common either. In the first place 
consider the matter of the image,” how topsy-turvy 
and like ‘ rivers flowing uphill > they conceive it. 
The fact is that the w ee is on earth and below, and 
the moon above the earth and on high; and hence 
the angles produced by the reflected rays are the 
converse of each other, the one having its apex above 
at the moon, the other below at the earth.” So they 
must not demand that every kind of mirror or a 
mirror at every distance produce a similar reflection, 
since (in doing so) they are at variance with the mani- 
fest facts. nbs on the other hand, who declare 
that the moon is not a tenuous or a smooth body as 
water is but a heavy and earthy one, I do not under- 
stand why it is required of them that the sun be 
manifest to vision in her. For milk does not return 
such mirrorings either or produce reflections of the 
visual ray, and the reason is the irregularity and 
roughness of its particles ©; how in the world then 
is it possible for the moon to cast the visual ray back 
from herself in the way that the smoother mirrors 
do? Yet even these. of course, are occluded if a 
scratch or speck of dirt or roughness covers the point 


* j.e, the reflected image, not ‘‘ the simile,” as Amyot and 
Prickard interpret it. 

® For the proverbial expression ef. Hesychius, 8.7. dvw 
morapav; Euripides, Medea, 410: Lucian, Dialogi Mor- 
tuorum, 6. 2. 

¢ As Kepler says in his note 64 ad loc., “ ratio nihil ad 
rem.” 

4 j,e, those who hold the view of the moon’s nature that 
Lamprias himself espouses. 

© Of. Quaest. Convir. 696 a: and observe that the phrase, 
dvwpadia kal tpax7ys, used here of milk is in 930 p supra and 
937 a infra applied to the moon, 
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> ‘ 6 ! A wv a] ~ x A € ‘ } 2 
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< ~ > , 2 € 8 ” > 6 ) - \ Xr A, 
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KpovoTiKny trovet pnt adaddAopévn* typet THVv 

Z LAAG fa , x > r , ARO 

auvéxyevav aAAd Opimrerae Kat arodeimer mAbs 
ovk éxovoa dwrds wate pr) diacmGobar mept Tas 
davwpadlas Kat Tpax’TynTas; amd bev yap VdaTos 
Kat Tav GAAwy eadorTpwv loxvovaav ETL THS apXTs 
> ‘ = - 13 * 5A SAA 6 A be ca r 
éyyvs obcav emt Tov jAvov aAdcobar THY avaKAaow 
obk advvatév €orw: amo bé THs ceAjvys, KaV yly- 
vwevral tiwes ddobjces adbtis, dobevets Eoovra 
Kai dpvdpal Kat mpoaroAeimovoa 81a TO phKos 
Tis amoordcews. Kal yap ddAws Ta pev Koida 

1 Excised by Wyttenbach. 

2 Bernardakis ; dvaxAao@ev -F, B. 

3 Emperius ; tumodra -K, B. 


4 Madvig (implied by version of Xylander) ; adaddopevns 
-F, B. 





2 For the phenomenon referred to ef. [Ptolemy], De 
Speculis, vi= Hero Alexandrinus, Opera, ii. 1, p. 380, 4-22 
(Nix-Schmidt), For zvéAéw meaning to deaden, muffle, 
occlude ef. De Defectu Oraculorum, A384 c, Quaest. Conviv. 
721 8, De Leu Carnium, 995 ¥. 
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from which the visual ray is naturally reflected, and 
while the mirrors themselves are seen they do not 
return the customary reflection.* One who demands 
that the moon either reflect our vision from herself 
to the sun as well or else not reflect the sun from 
herself to us either is naive, for he is demanding that 
the eye be a sun, the vision light, and the human 
being a heaven. Since the light of the sun because 
of its intensity and brilliance arrives at the moon with 
a shock, it is reasonable that its reflection should 
reach to us ; but the visual ray, since it is weak and 
tenuous and many times slighter, what wonder if it 
does not have an impact that produces recoil or if in 
rebounding it does not maintain its continuity but is 
dispersed and exhausted, not having light enough to 
keep it from being scattered about the irregularities 
and corrugations (of the moon) 7 From water, to be 
sure, and Hora mirrors of other kinds it is not im- 
possible for the reflection (of the visual ray) to re- 
bound to the sun, since it is still strong because it is 
near to its point of origin ®; but from the moon, even 
if the visual rays do in some cases glance off, they 
will be weak and dim and prematurely exhausted 
because of the magnitude of the distance.¢ What 
is more too, whereas mirrors that are concave make 


> Plutarch has to explain how the image of the sun can be 
seen in water and mirrors though it is not seen in the moon, 
and he does so by stressing the proximity of the former to the 
“point of origin.’”” This ** point of origin can only be our 
eyes, so that he must be thinking of the visual ray as reflected 
from water and mirrors fo the sun and as failing to be re- 
flected from the moon to the sun. The reading of the ss., 
emt tov 7Avov, is necessary to the argument and all suggestions 
for altering it are wrong. 

¢ i.e, the distance from the eye to the reflecting surface 
of the moon. 
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E: Kai odacpoedy -B. 
Adler ; dpavpay vac. 14-E, 18-B. 
Turnebus ; opava -E, B. 
Hc. {implied by versions of Nylander, Amyot, and 
Kepler) : | dwavpay ~ -E, B. 
Bi: q zou -E, § Bs rip tony -F, BY 
HC. (implied by version of Amyot); Aedbavoy -K, B. 
8 Wyttenbach (implied by versions of Amyot and Kepler) ; 
vmo -K, B. ® Turnebus ; 6 67) -E, b. 


PO toe 


aa 





@ For the concave burning-glass ef. [Euclid], Cateptrica, 
Prop. 30 (Euclid, Opera Omnia, vii, pp. 340-342 [Heiberg]). 
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the ray of light more intense after reflection than it 
was before so as often even to send off flames,“ convex 
and spherical mirrors? by not exerting counter- 
pressure upon it from all points (give it off) weak and 
faint. You observe, I presume, whenever two rain- 
bows appear, as one cloud encloses another, that the 
encompassing rainbow produces colours that are faint 
and indistinct. The reason for this is that the outer 
cloud, being situated further off from the eye, returns 
a reflection that is not intense or strong.° Nay, what 
need of further arguments ? When the light of the 
sun by being reflected from the moon loses all its 
heat @ and of its brilliance there barely reaches us a 
slight and feeble remnant, is it really possible that 
of the visual ray travelling the same double-course ° 
any fraction of a remnant should from the moon 
arrive at the sun? For my part, I think not; and 
do you too,” I said, “ consider this. If the visual 
ray were affected in the same way by water and by 
the moon, the full moon ought to show such reflec- 
tions of the earth and plants and human beings and 
stars as all other mirrors do; but, if there occur no 
reflections of the visual ray to these objects either 

> Not two kinds of mirrors, as Raingeard says ad loc., but 
one, “‘ convex, i.e. convex spherical,” for (1) spherical mirrors 
that are concave are the burning-glasses in the preceding 
category, and (2) convex mirrors that are not spherical would 
not provide the obvious analogy with the moon that is wanted. 

© On the double rainbow and the reason why the outer bow 
is less distinct ef. Aristotle, Meteorology, 375 a 30-b 15. 
Aristotle's explanation, which Plutarch here adopts, is 
attacked by Kepler in a long note on the present passage 
(note 70). @ See note a on 929 £ supra. 

¢ The moon is thought of as the xayaz7jp or turning-post 
in the stadium. The sun’s rays travel from sun to moon to 
eye, and the visual ray would have to travel the same course 
in reverse. 
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akodoa 7a exOnodpeva, mpdtepov 8 av Hdéws 
akovoayu mept Tov olkety Aeyopévwv emi THs 
aeAjvns, odk ef KaToLKODGl TwWes GAA’ et duvaToY 
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1 Stephanus (162-4), ef. Timaeus, 40 Bz tpodiy -E, B. 


@ See 921 F, 929 B, 929 F supra. 

> In De Placitis, 892 a= Aétius, ii. 30. 1 this notion is 
ascribed to the Pythagoreans (and in the version of Stobaeus 
specifically to Philolaiis). Diogenes Laertius, ii. 8 ascribes 
it to Anaxagoras—if on the basis of frag. B + (ii, p. 34. 5 ff. 
[Diels-Kranz]), wrongly ; and Cicero’s asecription of it to 
XNenophanes (dead, Prior, 1. xxxix. 123) is certainly an error 
(despite Lactantius, Div. Inst. iii, 23. 12) but more probably 
due to confusion with Xenocrates than, as is usually said, a 
mistake for Anaxa agoras (s. J.S. Reid ad loe. ; Diels-Kranz, 
Fraq. der Vorsok.é si, p. 125. 40; Diels, Dow. Graeci, p. 121, 
n. 1). ‘The ‘‘ moon-dwellers ’* became characters of ‘* scien- 
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because of the weakness of the ray or the ruggedness 
of the moon, let us not require that there be such 
reflection to the sun either. 

24. So we for our part,” said I, “ have now re- 
ported as much of that conversation ® as has not 
slipped our mind; and it is high time to summon 
Sulla or rather to demand his narrative as the agreed 
condition upon which he was admitted as a listener. 
So, if it is agreeable, let us stop our promenade and 
sit down upon the benches, that we may provide him 
with a settled audience.” To this then they agreed ; 
and, when we had sat down, Theon said : “ Though, 
as you know, Lamprias, I am as eager as any of you 
to hear what is going to be said, I should like before 
that to hear about the beings that are said to dwell 
on the moon ’—not whether any really do inhabit it 
but whether habitation there is possible. If it is not 
possible, the assertion that the moon is an earth is 
itself absurd, for she would then appear to have come 
into existence vainly and to no purpose, neither 
bringing forth fruit nor providing for men of some 
kind an origin, an abode, and a means of life, the 
purposes for which this earth of ours came into being, 
as we say with Plato, ‘ our nurse, strict guardian and 
artificer of day and night.’ ° You see that there is 


tific fiction * at least as early as Herodorus of Heraclea (cf. 
Athenaeus, ii. 57 f). 

¢ Timaeus, 40 s-c. Though drpexq does not appear there, 
it is introduced into the passage by Plutarch at $38 & infra 
and at Plat. Quaest. 1006 ©, which indicates that he meant 
it as part of the quotation. Since there appears to be no other 
reference to the words rpoddv ayerépav in Plutarch’s extant 
works, one cannot be sure that rpodjv here is not his own 
misquotation rather than a scribal error. (The phrase, 
tpogais Caiwv, in De Superstitione, 171 a is probably not part 
of the adaptation of the Timaeus-passage there.) 
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1 Stephanus (1624): é« -E, B. 

2 H.C. (ef. Class, Phil. xlvi [1951], p. 155, n. 47) 3) éxxpeé- 
paobai -E, B. 

3 H.C. (ef. Class. Phil. xivi [1951], p. 146); 7d0n vac. 
43-E, 30-B. 

4 ELC. (cf. Class. Phil. xlvi [1951], p. 146); depopevy -E ; 
emupepopern - -B, Aldine, Basiliensis. 

5 Bs éxovoas -E. 

® Stephanus (162-4): od« -E, B. 





@ 'f, the sarcastic remarks of Lucius in 923 c supra. For 
the ‘stone of Tantalus " cf. Nostos, frag. x (= Athenaeus, 
281 b-e): Pindar, Olympian, i. 57-58 and Isthmian, viii. 
10-11; and Scholia in Olymp. i. 91a, where reference is made 
to the “ interpretation ’ that the stone which threatens Tan- 
talus is the sun, this being his punishment for having declared 
that the sun is an incandescent mass (ef, also scholiast on 
Euripides, Orestes, 982-986). 

> For the myth of Ixion on his wheel ¢f. Pindar, Pythian, ii. 
21-48 and for Ixion used in a cosmological argument cf. 
Aristotle, De Caelo, 284 a 34-35. 

© An epithet of Hecate (ef. Athenaeus, vii. 325 a) applied 
to the moon only after she had been identified with the moon- 
goddess, after which her epithets had to be explained by 
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much talk about these things both in jest and seri- 
ously. It is said that those who dwell under the moon 
have her suspended overhead like the stone of Tan- 
talus @ and on the other hand that those who dwell 
upon her, fast bound like so many Ixions & by such 
great velocity, (are kept from falling by being 
whirled round in a circle). Yet it is not with a single 
motion that she moves; but she is, as somewhere 
she is in fact called, the goddess of three ways,° for 
she moves on the zodiac against the signs in longitude 
and latitude and in depth at the same time. Of these 
movements the mathematicians call the first ‘ revolu- 
tion,’ the second ‘ spiral,’ and the third, I know not 
why, ‘ anomaly,’ although they see that she has no 
motion at all that is aniforna and fixed by regular 
recurrences.? There is reason to wonder then not that 
the velocity caused a lion to fall on the Peloponnesus ® 


reference to lunar phenomena. Cf. e.g. Cleomedes, ii. 5. 111 (p. 
202. 5-10 [Ziegler]) on Tpimpdowmos. and Cornutus, Theologiae 
Graecae Compend, 34 (p. 72. 7-15 [Lang]) on Tplpopgos and 

tprodizts. The etymology here put into Theon’s mouth had 
already been given by Varro in his De Lingua Latina, vii. 16. 
For the moon as Hecate cf. notes 6 on 942 p and g on 944.¢ 
infra, 

2 For the text, terminology, and intention of these two 
sentences cf. Class. Phil. xlvi (1951), pp. 146-147. 

¢ Cf. Epimenides, frag. B 2 (i, p. 32. 22 ff. [Diels-Kranz]) ; 
Anaxagoras, frag. A 77 (ii, p. 24. 25-26 and 28-30 [Diels- 
Kranz}). It may be that neeons referred to this legend in 
connection with his theory concerning the meteoric stone of 
AAegospotami, the fall of which he is said to have “* predicted ” 
(Lysander, 12 [439 pv-r]: Diogenes Laertius, ii. 10; Pliny, 
Wat. Hist. ii, 58 [59], 149-150). Kepler (note 77) suggests 
that the story of the lion falling from the skv may have arisen 
from a confusion of Adwy (gen. pl. of Adas) and déwy or, as 
Prickard puts it, between Ads and Ais. Diogenes Laertius 
(viii. 72) quotes Timaeus to the effect that Heraclides Ponticus 
spoke of the fall of a man from the moon, an incident which 
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(937) e¢s LleAomdvrnoor’ agidv core Oavpatew adv dmws* 
od pupt? bp@ev aei 
? > * ~ hd \ , 3 
meonpat avdpav KatoAakriapovs Biav 


29 Zee? ? 5) , \ ! 4 
138 e€xeiMev otov exkuBroTovToy Kal meEpiTparévTww. 
Kat Hae) yeAotov mepl povijs® TOV eKEet Suarropetv 
et pin yeveou’ p7de avoTucw €yxeLv Sbvavrat.! Omrov 
yap Atytrreot Kal TpayAodurae, ois uepas peas 
dxarpes ioraTat KaTa Kopupiy 6 ipcos ev Tpomats 
el? deat, odtyov dzréxovar TOU Kat taxexababar 
Enpornte Tob TEPLEXOVTOS, 770U Tovs emt Tis oe- 
Aquns elkos €oTt dwoeKa Oepetas UrTropeverv éTous 
EKGOTOU, KATA HVA TOD HAlov mpds KabeTOV abrois 
epiorapevou Kal ornpilovros oray 7 mravoeAnvos ; 
mvevpara ye pny nat védn Kat ouBpovs, av xuopis 
B ovre yeveos puTay € éotw ovTeE owrnpia yevopevots, 
apnxavov exet dcavonOyvar curvotapeva dia Oeppo- 
mnTa Kal AerTéTHTA TOO TEpiéyovTos: obdé yap 
> ~ ~ > ~ A € A , A * / 
ev7adda Tdv opav ta bndra déxeTar Tos aypious 

1, 9 , A > ‘ \ a Vg oo” 
kal évaytious yeuyid@vas, GAACa Aemros Bvy* dy 

A 7 mv € xX , € b Se.) > , 
Kal oddov éyuv bo KovdTnTos 6 anp exevyet 
TH avoTaaw TavTHY Kal TUKVWoW. €b eI) vy Ata 
dyjoopev warrep 7 7AOnva ta ’AyAde? vextapds Te 

1 B: wedowevnaov -E. 

2 Turnebus ; éyws -E, B. 

3B (ef. De Curiositate, 517 v); vier -E. 

4 Wyttenbach (cf. De Vitando ere Alieno, 831 p: zepi- 
tpameis) ; mepitpevovtTwy -E, Bs; mepippetovrwy -Apelt (Jena, 
1905). 6 Diibner: cat vac. 1-E; Kat yap -B. 

® Basiliensis ; porns -E, B. 

7 Wyttenbach ; 8vvara: -B ; duvara -E. 

® Bernardakis (cf. 939 B-c, 939 £ infra); ddd’ vac. 9-E, 
10-B. 


Voss after Hirzel refers to a dialogue of his that ms may have 
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but how it is that we are not forever seeing count- 
less 
Men falling headlong and lives spurned away,? 


tumbling off the moon, as it were, and turned head 
over heels. It is moreover ridiculous to raise the 
question how the inhabitants of the moon remain 
there, if they cannot come to be or exist. Now, when 
Egy ptians and Troglodytes, for whom the sun stands 
in the zenith one moment of one day at the solstice 
and then departs, are all but burnt to a cinder by the 
dryness of the atmosphere, is it really likely that the 
men on the moon endure twelve summers every year, 
the sun standing fixed Serically above them each 
month at the full moon? Yet winds and clouds and 
rains, without which plants can neither arise nor 
having arisen be preserved. because of the heat and 
tenuousness of the atmosphere cannot possibly be 
imagined as forming there, for not even here on 
earth do the lofty mountains admit fierce and con- 
trary storms ° but the air, (being tenuous) already 
and having a rolling swell @ as a result of its lightness, 
escapes this compaction and condensation. Other- 
wise, by Heaven, we shall have to say that, as Athena 
when Achilles was taking no food instilled into him 


influenced Plutarch (Voss, De Heraclidis Pontici Vita et 
Scriptis, p. 61). 

@ Aeschylus, Supplices, 937; ef. De Curiositate, 517 F, 
where also Plutarch gives Piwy instead of Aeschylus’s 
LOU. 
P > i.e. Ethiopians: cf. Herodotus, iv. 183. 4; Strabo, ii. 
5. 36 (c. 133). 

¢ Of. Aristotle, Meteorology, 340 b 36—341 a 4, 347 a 29- 
35, and Alexander, Jeteor. p. 16. 6-15, where lines 10-11 
guarantee and explain the evavzious in Plutarch’s text. 

4 Cf. 939 © infra and Plat. Quaest. 1005 £. 
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(938) kai apBpootas éveorake pt it) TpoorepLeven | Tpopnyy 
otrw thy oeAnvyv, *AOnvay Acyouerny Kai ovoar, 
Tpépew Tovs avdpas duBpoctay dvveioay" avrots 
ae i ws Depexvors 6 6 maXauos olerat orretobar 

C adrods <rovs)* Oeods. TV prev yap *lvduxry pitav 
ay dyo. Meyaobévns tovs Curt’ éofiovras)” pyre 
mivovtas add’ daotopoust ovtas dmotudew Kal 
Oujudy Kai tpépecbar TH Ooh md0ev dv tis eKet 
dvoperny AdBor, ft) Bpexoperns TAs oedyns 5’ 

25. Tadra, 708 Oé€wvos eizovtos, ¢ dmépev) y? 
édny “ kal dpiora TH mad Tob Adyou Tas opis 
Cnpeav KabijKas, b>? a Kat Bdpoos 7 pty eyytyverau 
Tpos THY aTOKpLOL 417) TaVU mupav" pnd? avornpay 
evdvvnv mpocdoK@a. Kat yap ws adAnbds Tav 
ofddpa memetcpevwn Ta ToLadTa Siagepovaw Cod- 
dev)* of afddpa Svoxodaivorvtes attots Kal da- 
muatovvTes GAAG pt) Tpadws TO SuvaTov Kal TO 
evdeyopevov ebdAovtes emickomeiv. «vOds otv To 


5 


1 Emperius ; avetoay -F, B. 
2 Wyttenbach ; atrobs Geovs -E, B. 

-Anon., Aldine, R.J. 9-4 (ef. Pliny, at, Hist. vii. 2. Ds 
“nullum illis cibum nullunque potuni”’); rods pire aivovtas 
-K, B. 

4 Basiliensis, Anon., Aldine, R.J. 943 edordpous -E, B 
(cf. ovoropot of both Mss. in 940 8 infra). 

5H. C.; vac. 6-F, B ye. 

© H.C. (ef. Amatorius, 753 3, De Communibus Notitiis, 
1062 r): vac. 15-F, 12-B &s (jpdy avicas, 8°) & -Wytten- 
bach. 7 Bes puxpay -F, Bt 

8 Diibner (roradra (oddev) diadepovory of -Wyttenbach after 
Xylander’s version) ; towadta dvadh€povory, of -E, B. 





Cf. Hiad, xix, 340-356, 

See 922 a supra and note ¢ there. 

= Phereeydes, frag. B 13 a (i, p. 51. 5-9 [Diels-Kranz]). 
Megasthenes, frag. 34 (vag. Hist. Graec. ii, pp. 425-427 


Rae en 
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some nectar and ambrosia,* so the moon, which is 
Athena in name and fact,’ nourishes her men by 
sending up ambrosia for them day by day. the food 
of (the) gods themselves as the ancient Pherecydes 
believes.¢ For even the Indian root which according to 
Megasthenes the Mouthless Men, who (neither eat) 
nor drink, kindle and cause to smoulder and inhale 
for their nourishment,“ how could it be supposed to 
grow there if the moon is not moistened by rain ?”’ 
25. When Theon had so spoken, I said “‘ (Bravo), 
you have most excellently (smoothed our) brows by 
the sport of your speech, wherefore we have been 
inspired with boldness to reply, since we anticipate 
no very sharp or bitter scrutiny. It is, moreover, 
a fact that there really is (no) difference between 
those who in such matters are firm believers and those 
who are violently annoyed by them and firmly dis- 
believe and refuse to examine calmly what can be 
and what might be.° So, for example, in the first 


[Miiller]); ef. Strabo, ii. 1. 9 (c, 70) and xv, 1. 57 (c. 711) 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 2. 25. Otte (Parva Nat. 445 a 16-17) 
mentions the belief of certain Pythagoreans that some 
animals are nourished by odours; cf. the story told of 
Democritus, frags. A 28 and 29 (ii, p. 89. 23 ff. [Diels-Kranz]), 
and Lucian on the Selenites (Vera Hist. i. 23), a passage 
which, however, looks like a parody of Herodotus, i. 202. 2. 

® Strictly, the potential and the contingent ; but probably 
Plutarch meant his phrase here to imply only “ the possible ”” 
in all its senses and intended no technical distinction between 
duvarov and évdexdpuevov. Certainly one cannot ascribe to him 
the distinction drawn in the pseudo-Plutarchean De Fato, 
570 e—S71 FE: n.6. that in De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 1055 
p-F he attacks the Chrysippean doctrine of 8uvarov. On 
duvarév and evdexduevov as used by Aristotle cf. Ross, 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, ii, p. 245 ad 1046 b 26, and Faust, 
Der Moéglichkeitsgedanke, i, pp. 175 ff.: for the attitude of 
the Hellenistic philosophers, Faust, op. cit. i, pp. 209 ff. 
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mp@tov ovK avaykaloy €oTwW, et p71) KaTOLKODOW 
avilpwrot TV oehyy WV; parny yeyovevat Kat 7pos 
pndev. obbe yap THE ale yay ov 6Ans. évepyov 
ovde Tpooorkoupevny opGpev, adda puKpov avriis 
HEpos woTep dK pots tialy 4) Xeppovnjcors” dvéxovow 
ex Bulod yovepov €oTe Covey Kal duT@v Tov a 
dAkwy 7a pev epnua Kat dkapra xXeys@ou Kal 
avypois Ta Oé€ mAciara KaTa TIS peydadns déduKe 
farddaans. dAdda od tov ’Apiorapyov ayaTa@v det 
kat Oavpalwy odk akovers Kparytos avayvyve- 
okovTos™ 


’OQxeavos, doT7Eep yeveots TavTEecoL TETUKTAL 
? a cana A , 213 A ¢ 4 
avopacw 70¢ Oeois, mAEloTHY ent? yaiav tnow. 


adda Todo bei paryy Tatra yeyoveran Kai yap 
avabupudoers a Odracoa padakas avinot, Kat TOV 
TVEULATOY Ta Wore Bépous axpalovros ek THS 
douxyjTov Kal Kareypuy ers al yvoves dr pépwa dca- 
THKOEvaL xardou Kal duaometpovow. Tpépas TE 
Kat vurtos €aTrnKev ‘ dtpexis’ ev péeaw ‘ dvdak’ 
2 E; XEpovv7jaous -B. 
2 dvaywwaKovtos -E : dvaywwoKwy -b. 


3 wAciorny (8°) ent -Leaf ad Miad. xiv. 246, 
4 Wyttenbach (1831): tjow -E, B. 





@ For the uninhabitability of the arctic and torrid zones 
cf. besides De Iside, 367 v Strabo, ii. 3. 1 (ce. 96) and Cleo- 
medes, i. 2. 12 (p. 22. 11-14 [Ziegler]) ; and for the connection 
of this theory with ‘the notion that the greatest part of the 
outer ocean is in the torrid zone ef. Cleomedes, i. 6. 33 (p. 60. 
21-24), This was not the opinion of Posidonius (Cleomedes, 
ibid, and i. 6. 31-32 [p. 55. 4-25]); it was the geography 
of Cleanthes, which Crates sought to inipose upon Homer 
(ef. Geminus, xvi. 21 ff. [p. 172, 11 fh, Manitius}; Kroll, 
RE. xi. 1637 s.v. ° Keates”: Susemihl, Geschichte der griech. 
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place, if the moon is not inhabited by men, it is not 
necessary that she have come to be in vain and to 
no purpose, for we see that this earth of ours is not 
productive and inhabited throughout its whole extent 
either but only a small part of it is fruitful of animals 
and plants on the peaks, as it were, and peninsulas 
rising out of the deep. while of the rest some parts 
are desert and fruitless with winter-storms and 
summer-droughts and the most are sunk in the great 
sea. You, however. because of your constant fond- 
ness and admiration for Aristarchus, give no heed 
to the text that Crates read : 


Ocean, that is the universal source 
Of men and gods, spreads over most of earth.? 


Yet it is by no means for nothing that these parts 
have come to be. The sea gives off gentle exhala- 
tions, and the most pleasant winds when summer is 
at its height are released and dispersed from the 
uninhabited and frozen region by the snows that are 
gradually melting there.” ‘A strict guardian and 
artificer of day and night’ has according to Plato ° 


Litteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit, ii, pp. 5 ff.). Since the 
first line quoted by Plutarch is Zliad, xiv. 246 of our text of 
Homer (with d«eavod instead of wxeavds) but the second line 
does not occur, the latter was probably an interpolation made 
by Crates to support his “ interpretation ’’ of Homer's geo- 
graphy; for Crates’ textual alterations and for the contro- 
versy between him and Aristarchus cf. Susemihl, op. cit. i, 
p. 457 and ii, p. 7, n. 33: Kroll, loc. cit. 1640; Christ- 
Schmid-Stahlin®, ii. 1, p. 270: Mette, Sphairopoiia. pp. 60 ff. 

» Cf. Theophrastus, De Ventis, ii, § 11, and Aristotle, 
Meteorology, 364 a 5-13. For 7 dofkyros without a noun= 
“the uninhabited world * ef. Adv. Coloten, 1115 4. 

¢ Lamprias retorts upon Theon an adaptation of his own 
quotation of Timaeus, 40 B-c; of. 937 © supra and note ¢ 
there. 
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(938) kara lAdtwva ‘ kal Syeoupyds.’  oddev otv 
Kwdver Kal tIV GeAnvny Cdwv pev Epynuov elvat 
mapexe dvaxAdoees Te’ TO puri mrepl adriy" 
Staxeoperep Kat cuppony Tats TOV dorépaw abyais 

F ev abriy Kal ovyKpacw, 7 ayvexmertet TE TAS ATO 
Tijs yns dvabypudcers dpa te Kal Tob WAiov’ 70 
epTupov dyav Kat oxAnpov avino.® Kal mov" Te 
Kal madara omen) biddvTeEs “Aprepuv abr7nVy® vope- 
objvau dojoopev ws tap0évor Kat cyavey dAAaus® de 
BonOnrixiy Kat wpéAmov. Emecta” trav etpy- 
peévwy ovder, o pide” Odwy, addvatov detxvuce THY 
Aeyopevny em” avis oixnow: Te yap divy TrohAgy 
éxyovoa mpadrnra Kat yadnvny emAcaiver TOV aépa 

939 kal Siaveper® avyKatakoopovpevoy ote pndev 
elvat Séos exmeceiv Kal damoodadjvar tovs éKet 
BeBnxdras.® ef 8€ pnd? anAq," Kat ro mouKiAov 
tobto THs fopads Kal TeTAavnpEvoY odK avwpadias 
ON arts > \ (yeaa , 15 
obdé Tapayys eat GAAa Oavpaoriy émdetxvevTas 
raw év rovrows Kat Topelav ot aaTpoAdyot, KUKAOLS 
Tut mept KUKAOUS ETEpous ELEATTOPEVOLS BUVAYOVTES 
adTiV ot pev atpepobvaav ot b€ AEiws Kal dpards 
1 Es; omitted by B. 
2 H.C. : adrip -K, B. 
aie. © eupaele Be 
4B; omitted by E. 
5 Wyttenbach ; 7@ pAlw -F, Be 
§ Wyttenbach ; adina -F, B. 
7 Wyttenbach ; cat aodd -E, B. 
8 Bs; adr vac. 4-E. 
® TL. C. (adda -Wyttenbach) ; ddAws -E, B. 
10 Hutten ; eve -E, 1B. 
MN Nylander ; wdedrety -E, B. 
12 Wyttenbach 3 drapéver -E, B. 
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been stationed in the centre. Nothing then prevents 
the moon too, while destitute of living beings, from 
providing reflections for the light that is diffused 
about her and for the rays of the stars a point of con- 
fluence in herself and a blending whereby she digests 
the exhalations from the earth and at the same time 
slackens the excessive torridity and harshness of the 
sun.*. Moreover, conceding a point perhaps to 
ancient tradition also, we shall say that she was held 
to be Artemis on the ground that she is a virgin and 
sterile but is helpful and beneficial to other females.’ 
In the second place, my dear Theon, nothing that 
has been said proves impossible the alleged inhabita- 
tion of the moon. As to the rotation, since it is very 
gentle and serene, it smooths the air and distributes 
it in settled order, so that there is no danger of falling 
and slipping off for those who stand there. And if 
it is not simple either,° even this complication and 
variation of the motion is not attributable to irregu- 
larity or confusion ; but in them astronomers demon- 
strate a marvellous order and progression, making 
her revolve with circles that unroll about other circles, 
some assuming that she is herself motionless and 
others that she retrogresses smoothly and regularly 


@ Cf. 928 c supra. 

> For moon= Artemis ef. 922 a supra and note 6 there; for 
the virgin goddess of childbirth ef. besides the references 
there Plato, Theaetetus, 149 8, and Cornutus, 34 (p. 73. 18 ff. 
{Lang]). 

¢ This refers to 937 F supra. For the use of daAq “ simple ™ 
in this context ef. Cleomedes, i. 4. 19 (p. 34. 20 [Ziegler]) and 
Theon of Smyrna, p. 150. 21-23 (Hiller). 


18 Turnebus : BeBuwxdras -K, B. 
MH Cos e¢ 8€ 7 b€ adry -E, B. 
15 Basiliensis ; emdedxvura -E, B. 
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>. , aA > A > , = \ 

(939) det Tayeor Tots abrots avOuTodepopevyv: abrar yap 
at tav KUKAWY emPdoes Kal meptaywyal Kal 
oxéaets mpos aAAjAous Kai Tpos Huds Ta hatvopeva 
THs Kwioews vYyn Kat Baby Kal Tas Kata TAdTOS 

B mapadAdgers dpa tats Kata piKos adris mepiddois 
eupedcorara oupmepatvovor.' tryv dé TodAnv Oep- 
poTnTa Kal ovvex TUpwaw dd HArlov maven? 
foPovpevos av mparov pev avriOjs® tats dwdexa' 
Gepivais TmavaeArvors Tas avvddous’ bro’ S€ TO 
auvexes THS peTaBoAys Tais vmepBoAats ypdovov ovK 
exovoas’ moAdv epumoety KpGow olkeiav Kal 70 
” € , > a \ , BS\9 , € 
ayav éxatépas adatpety. dia peécov® 51)° rovTwY, ws 
elkos, Wpav €apt tpoodopwraryny” éyovow. émetta 
mpos pev Has Kalina bv’ dépos Borepod Kai avv- 
C emepeiSovros™ Oepudtyra tais avabupudoect tpedo- 

pevny, exet dé AeTTTOS Wy Kal SLavyis 6 anp aKidvyar 
Kal diaye? THY adyiy diméxKkavpa Kal od@pa pndev 

Basiliensis ; cupaapavodo -E, B. 

Basiliensis ; Atov od maton -E, B. 

E: dyrets -B. 

Kepler (implied by Amyot’s version) ; évdexa -E, B. 

Adler ; Gepwais svvddots tas mavceAnvous -E, B. 

H.C. ; efon -F, B, Aldine ; «iva -Basiliensis. 

E: exovoas -B: éexovons -Basiliensis. 

Rernardakis ; apéoov -F, B. 

H.C.; 6€-E, B. ?° Basiliensis ; spoodopwrdrwy -E, B. 

Diibner: cuverepeidwy tiv -F, Bs cuverepeidovtos tiv 

-Emperius. 


ee ee 


1 





2 An example of the former hypothesis is Aristotle’s theory 
that each planet is fixed in a sphere revolving within counter- 
acting spheres that cance] the special motions of the superior 
planet (ef. Metaphysics, 1073 b 38—1074 a 1-4 and De Caelo, 
289 b 30—290 a7) 3 an example of the latter is Plato’s theory 
of freely moving planets (cf. Timaeus, £0 c-p, Laws, 822 a-c s 
Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, pp. 79-93). Theon of Smyrna 
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with ever constant velocity,” for these superpositions 
of the circles and their rotations and relations to one 
another and to us combine most harmoniously to 
produce the apparent variations of her motion in 
altitude and the deviations in latitude at the same 
time as her revolutions in longitude.’ As to the great 
heat and continual scorching of the sun, you will cease 
to fear it, if first of all you set the conjunctions over 
against the twelve summery full-moons ° and suppose 
that the continuousness of the change produces in 
the extremes, which do not last a long time, a suit- 
able tempering and removes the excess from either. 
Between these then, as is likely, they have a season 
most nearly approaching spring. In the second place, 
upon us the sun sends, through air which is turbid and 
which exerts a concomitant pressure, heat that is 
nourished by the exhalations, whereas there the air 
being tenuous and translucent scatters and diffuses the 
sun’s light, which has no tinder or body to sustain it.? 


(p. 175. 1-4 [Hiller]) observes that the difference between 
these two kinds of astronomical model is immaterial in 
‘saving the phenomena.” On the whole passage ef. 
Eudemus in Theon of Smyrna, Pi 200. 13 fF. (Hiller). 
> Norlind (Eranos, xxv [1927], pp. 275-277) argues from 
the terms used here and in 937 Fr "supra that Plutarch has in 
mind the theory of epicycles which Hipparchus proposed for 
the moon and which is described by Ptolemy, Syntazis, iv (i, 
pp. 265 ff. and especially pp. 301. 16-302, 11 [Heiberg]). The 
evidence of the terminology is not exact enough to make this 
thesis convincing (ef. Class, Phil, xlvi [1951], pp. 146-147). 
© Cf. 938 a supra: tw elve summers every year. 
@ For the “ pressure” of the air and the iséxxavpa cf. 
Aristotle, Jeteorology, 341 b 6-25, and Alexander, Weteor. 
. 20. 11 ff. Praechter (/fierokles der Stoiker, p. 109) refers 
to Seneca, Vat. Quaest. iv b 10 in support of his thesis that 
the material in this chapter of the De Facie is from a Stoic 
source. 
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(939) €yovaav. vAnv d€ Kal Kapmods adtod pev duBpor 
Tpépovow, érépwhh de’ HaTep dvw Tepit O7Bas wap” 
e -. rw ¥ a ” o 2. ‘A * 
vutv Kat Nuyvyv od ouBprov Vdwp adda ynyeves 
€ ol i; 

7) yi mvovoa Kal xpwpevn mvevpace Kai dpdaots 
ovk av efeArjoeev, olpat, TH TAEioToV vopevn T0- 
Avkapria® cupdépecba* bv apernv Twa Kal Kpadow. 

.o 24 1 eS , oe Von 5 ’ 
ta 8’ atta duta 7H yever wap’ Hiv péev eav’ ofddpa 
meabh xeudouw® exdhéper todAdy Kal KaddV KapmoV 
> \ a7 \ > toa > ee ’ 

Dev b€ AtBin’ Kat map? bptv ev Alydmtw dvopeya 
Kop.on Kai devAad pos yeyum@vas éeaTr. THs dé 
Tedpwatas® cal Tpwydodvridos? } xabjxes mpos TOV 
> ‘ > , A , \ > / Cd 
Keavov addpou dia Enpotrynta Kal adévdpov mavra- 
Tacw ovons, €V TH TapaKeievyn Kal TEpiKexuLEVT 
fardt7y Gavpaora peyéy dutaev tpépetar Kai 
n Oavp peyeOn p 

kata Bulod réOnAev dv Ta pev edalas Ta S€ Sadvas 

1 Wyttenbach after Xylander’s version ; adtol . . . érépws 
-E, B. 

2 Stephanus (1624): 7 ye -E. B. 

3 Aldine, Basiliensis ; woAvcapria -F, B (probably meant 
for dative, since neither ms. uses iota subscript). 

4 Leonicus (implied by version of Nylander) ; cupdatvecPat 
-E, B: ovpdvpecbae -Stephanus. 

5 Bernardakis ; «2 -E, B. . 

§ Fl, Bs yedow -F*, 

EF; AcBir -B. 


B: ye dpoctas -E. 
FE: tpwyAodizdos -B. 


own 





@ Lamprias is addressing Theon primarily : but Menelaiis 
also was from Egypt, though we know only Alexandria as 
his residence. 

> Theophrastus (//ist, Plant. viii. 6. 6) says that in Egypt, 
Babylon, and Bactria, where rain is absent or searce, dews 
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The fruits of tree and field here in our region are 
nourished by rains; but elsewhere, as up in your 
home @ around Thebes and Syene, the land drinking 
water that springs from earth instead of rain-water 
and enjoying breezes and dews? would refuse, I 
think, to adapt itself ° to the fruitfulness that attends 
the most abundant rainfall, and that because of a 
certain excellence and temperament that it has. 
Plants of the same kind, which in our region if sharply 
nipped by winter bear good fruit in abundance, in 
Libya and in your home in Egypt are very sensitive 
to cold and afraid of winter.? And, while Gedrosia 
and Ethiopia which comes down to the ocean is barren 
and entirely treeless because of the aridity, in the 
adjacent and surrounding sea there grow and thrive 
down in the deep plants of great magnitude, some 
of which are called olives, some laurels, and some 


nourish the crops (cf. also Hist. Plant. iv. 3. 7). Plutarch’s 
statement here that the water drunk by the land in Egypt is 
ynyevés may have been inspired by Plato's remark in Timaeus, 
22 £ 2-4; for the theory that the flood of Nile was caused by 
water springing from the earth cf. Oenopides, frag. 11 (i, 
p- 394. 39 ff. [Diels-Kranz]: ef. Seneca, Vat. Quaest. iv a 2. 
96) and the opinion mentioned without an author by Seneca, 
Nat. Quaest. vi. 8.3. Praechter (//ierokles, p. 110) holds that 
Plutarch here reflects Posidonius’s theory as reconstructed by 
Oder (Philologus, Suppl. vii [1898], pp. 299 ff. and 312 f.). 

¢ For this meaning of cupdépecOai tur cf. Quomodo Quis 
Sent. Prof. Virt. 79 a, De Cohibenda Tra, 461 4, De Sollertia 
Animalium, 960 £, Timoleon, 15 (242 £), Wyttenbach’s 
Animadversiones in Plutarchi Opera Moralia (Leipzig, 
1820), i, p. 461; the phrase cannot mean ‘ to be compared 
with,” as it has been regularly translated here. 

4 That the same species of plant varies with the nature of 
the soil, the atmosphere, and the cultivation is frequently 
stated by Theophrastus (cf. e.g. Hist. Plant. vi. 6. 3-5-8); 
of. with dav afddpa meal xeyxdow in this passage Theo- 
phrastus, De Causis Plant. ii. 1, 2-4. 
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‘ >” - ~ £ > 2 re 
za 8 “lowos tptyas Kadobow. ot 8 avaxapipépw- 
TES obro Tpooayopevdjievor TAS vis efaipebevres 
od pdvov C@ot Kpepdpevor xXpovov doov Bovdrerat 

1 

Tes adda Bracravovow {. . 2 oetperau be Ta 
per T™pos Xepe@vos Ta be Gépous dxpdlovros dorep 
onoaj.ov Kal pedi. TO” be Ovpov 7) TO KevTauplov, 
av els ayabiy Kat mova omaph xwpav Kat Bpéxnrac 
Kal apon7at, TiS Kata dvoww efiorarat TOLOTNTOS 
Kal dropadiet Thy dvvapw adx ne be xaiper Kal 
mpos TO olketov emdidwouw. eva 8° as dao oddé 
ras Spdcous dvéyetat, Kalldwep Ta mAeiota TOV 
’ApaBixav, adn efapavpodrat darvopeva! Kat 
pOeiperar, tt 81° Bavpacrov eoTww €t yiyvovras mept 
THY aeAnvnv pilat Kal onéppara Kat dra pendev 
vETOV Sedpevar’ pede" XLoveny arava mpos hla 
dépa Kat Aemrov edpvas €xovoa; mes 8 ovK 
eikos avievar TE THVEpLATA Gadropeva mH oehiy 
Kal TO oahy THs mepupopas atipas TE Tapopapretv 
dir peje Kal Spdcous Kal vyporyras edadpas TE pt- 
xeovoas Kat Siacmrerpopevas, emrapKety tots BAa- 
ordvovow, abriy? b€ TH Kpageu ft) mupedn pend? 
aby pnpav adda padakny Kal voporrovov elvat ; ene 
pornros pev yap ovder aduxvetrar 7éB0s an’ adris 

1 Vac. 21-F, 20-B. 

2 EB: tov -B. 

3 Paton: of 8€ -E, B, Aldine; 7a dé -Basiliensis; e¢ 5€ 
-Stephanus (162-4). 

4 Wyttenbach (after the version of Nylander) ; 3 Aevawopeva 
-E, B. 
-Anon.,, Aldine, R.J. 04: 7é dé -B, B. 
Bernardaksis : deopeva ae B 
Bernardakis 3 pajze -1, 


Leonicus, Stephanus ee 4) : : mpoabepov -F, B. 
Wyttenbach ; atrq ((.e. ad7q) -b, B. 
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tresses of Isis*; and the plants here called ‘ love- 
restorers ’ when lifted out of the earth and hung up 
not only live as long as you wish but sprout? ¢. . .). 
Some plants are sown towards winter, and some at 
the height of summer as sesame and millet.¢ Thyme 
or centaury, if sown in good, rich soil and wetted and 
watered, departs from its natural quality and loses 
its strength, whereas drought delights it and causes 
it to reach its proper stature 7; and some plants, as 
they say, cannot stand even dew, as is true of the 
majority of Arabian plants, but are blighted and 
destroyed by being moistened. What wonder then 
if on the moon there grow roots and seeds and trees 
that have no need of rain nor yet of snow but are 
naturally adapted to a summery and rarefied air ? 
And why is it unlikely that winds arise warmed by 
the moon and that breezes steadily accompany the 
rolling swell of her revolution and by scattering off 
and diffusing dews and light moisture suffice for the 
vegetation and that she herself is not fiery or dry in 
temperament but soft and humidifying ? After all, no 
influence of dryness comes to us from her but much of 

3 On these plants that grew in the sea cf. Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. iv. 7. 1 ff: Eratosthenes in Strabo, xvi. 3. 6 
(c. 766): Pliny, Nat, Hist. xiii. 25. 50-32 (140-142), In 
Quaest, Nat. 911 ¥ Plutarch refers to the plants that are said 
to grow in the “* Red Sea,’ but there he states that they are 
nurtured by the rivers which bring down mud and that these 
plants consequently grow only near to the shore. 

> Cf. Pliny, Vat, Hist. xxiv. 17. 102 (167). 

© Cf. Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. viii. 1. 1 and 4; 2. 6; 
and 3, 2. 

4 Cf. Theophrastus, De Causis Plant, iii. 1. 3-6. 

© For the notion that dew injures some plants cf. possibly 
Theophrastus, De Causis Plant. vi. 18. 10; but he holds that 
desert vegetation is nourished by dew in default of rain (/Tis¢. 
Plant. iv. 3. 7 and viii. 6. 6). 
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(939) mpos ads vypdtyTos Sé ToAAA Kat OyAvTHTOS, 
avéiyjaes duTt@v, anifers KpeGv, Tpotral Kai avécess 
olvwr, padakornres EvAwY, ebTOKiaL yuvark@v. dé- 

940 dorKa 8 jouxdlovra Daprakny abbes epeDilew Kal 
Kuvety, WKeavod te’ TAnLpvpas, ws A€yovow adtoi, 
wal TopOpav emLodaets Suaxeopeveny kal advfavo- 
peeveay bd THs ceAnvns T® avuypatveabat wapa- 
répevos. 816 mpos o& tpépopar paddov, pire 
Odwr: Ayers yap Hhyuiv, eEqyovpevos tavti” ta 
*AXKpavos 


Kota Atos)® Ouyarnp “Epou* tpéper kat Ledavas 
(dtas),* 


oe ~ A .¢ ~ , 1" > s € ‘ 
ore viv tov dépa Kkadet Ata xat® gynow adbrov vr 
~ , , * Ci / 
Tis oeAjvys Kabuypaidperov els dpdaous Tpe- 
meabat. Kivduvever yap, 23) éraipe, mpos TOV ipuov 
‘ 
avremaby piow exelv ety jy) ovov boa TuKVobY 
Bat Enpatvew éxeivos adr paddooew Kai diayetv 
, > A ‘ ‘ > > Maar f: rd 
mépuxev GAAd Kal THY am’ éxelvou Oeppdtyta Kaé- 
, ‘ 3 ie b. ~ a 
vypaivew Kat Katapdyew mpoomimtovaay abt Kat 
1 Basiliensis : dare at avoryat -K, B. 
2 Bernardakis ; rav7y -F, B. ; 
3 Xylander (ef. Quaest, Nat. 918 a, Quaest, Conviv, 659 B) ; 
vac. 6-F, 12-B. 
4 Xvlander; épya -F, B. 
5 Wyttenbach (cf. mss. of 918 a); Kat NeAdvas without 
lacuna -E, B. 
6 Wyttenbach : Kade? cai Ava -E, B. 





* Cf. De Vita et Poesi Homeri, B, 202 (vii, p. 450. 14-20 
[Bernardakis]) ; Aristotle, Hist. Animal, 582 a 34-b 3. 

> On the liquefying action of the moon and the passage in 
general ef. Quaest, Conviv, iii. 10 (657 P ff.) 5 De Iside, 367 p ; 
Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, ii. 19. 50 My ith Mayor's note ad 
loc.): Pliny, Nat. /ist. ii. 101 (223). On the growth of 
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moistness and femininity ¢: the growth of plants, the 
decay of meats, the souring and flattening of wine, 
the softening of timbers, the easy delivery of women.? 
Now that Pharnaces is quiet I am afraid of provoking 
and arousing him again if I cite, in the words of his 
own school, ‘the flood-tides of Ocean and the swelling 
of the straits when they are increased and poured 
abroad by the liquefying action of the moon.’ There- 
fore I shall rather turn to you, my dear Theon, for 
when you expound these words of Aleman’s, 


«Such as) are nourished by Dew, daughter (of Zeus) and 
of (divine) Selene,? 


you tell us that at this point he calls the air ‘ Zeus ’ 
and says that it is liquefied by the moon and turns 
to dew- ~drops. ¢ It is in fact probable, my friend, that 
the moon’s nature is contrary to that of the sun, if 
of herself she not only naturally softens and dissolves 
all that he condenses and dries but liquefies and cools 
even the heat that he casts upon her and imbues her 


plants cf. also De Iside, 353 vr and Athenaeus, iii. 74. ¢; on 
softening of timbers Theophrastus, //ist. Plant. v. 1.35 on 
easy delivery S.V.F. ii, frag. 748. For further literature cf. 
Boll, Sternglaube und Sterndeutung® (1926), pp. 122-125. 

¢ =S.I.F. ii, frag. 679. Cf. also Cicero, De Divinatione, 
ii, 34 (with Pease’s note ad loc.) and De Nat. Deorum, ii. 7. 
19; Seneca, De Prorid. i. 4; Cleomedes, ii. 1. 86 (p. 156. 
15-16 [Ziegler]) and ii. 3. 98 (p. [78, 4-5); Strabo, iii. 5, 8 
(ce. 173 f.) and i. 3. 11 (ec. 54-55). In De Placitis, 897 B-c 
(= Aétius, iii. 17. 3 and 9) theories that the moon influences 
the tides are attributed to Pytheas and to Seleucus. 

@ Aleman, frag. 43 (Diehl) =48 (Bergk*). In both Quaest. 
Conviv. 659 B and Quaest. Nat. 918 s Plutarch quotes the 
line as an explanation of the origin of dew, Cf. Macrobius, 
Sat. vii. 16. 31-32. 

e Cf. Vergil, Georgics, iii. 337; Roscher, Selene und Ver- 
wandtes, p. 50, n. 200, 
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ouppeyvuperny. ot ve 59) av oehavny epeTrupov 
o@ La. Kat SraKaes civae voutlovres dpaprdvovow, 
ot Te Tots exet Cows Goa Tois evtaila mpos yéveow 
Kal Tpodyy Kai Slarrav a€vobvres Umapxew eoikacw 
abedrots® Tov mept THY piow* avepaar, ev ais 
petlovas € éort Kal mAetovas* mpds dAAn AG tov Cowv 
q mpos Ta 11) Caja diagopas Kal dvopowdryTas 
evpeiv. Kal adoropow’ pev dvopw7o. Kat dopais 
TpEepojer'or Le) €atwaay, ov Me(yaobéver y etyvar" 
doxodar. Ti 3d dAysov" qs" jee abros é&nyeiro 
dvrapuy Hviéato pev ‘Hoatodos eta 


ovd’ doov év padayn te Kal daododéAw péy’ 
ovevap 


epyo es eupary) Tapéoxev "Exepevions biddEas dre 
peKp@ Tavrdmacw Hf) pvos brexkavpate Cwrupet 
Kal ovrexet 70 C@ov, av daov éAaias péyebos Ad Bn, 
pendepuds ere Tpodiis dedpevov. Teds &” em ris 
oedr NS; ctzrep etaty, evoranreis elvat Tots owpace 
Kal duapKets v0 TOV TUXOVTEY tpépecbar | mlavov 
€o7Tt. Kal yap adr TI cedyvnY WaTep TOV 7ALOV, 


Stephanus (1624) ; 6é-E, B 
Xylander : éofkact cat Pearats -K, B. 
E: wept ddow -B. 4 Bs adéovas -E. 
-Anon., Aldine, R.J. 94+ (ef. 938 ¢ supra): avoropuor -E, 
B, Aldine, Basilie nsis. 
6 Wyttenbach: e -F, B. 
7 HeC.after Adler’ s (nal Meyao@éver) : py vac. 8-F, 9-B py. 
8 Adler (1983) 3 77H Te Gppovos -E, B 
® H.C. (for the final os in dupovos). 


mw Roe 





2 Cf, Aristotle, Mist. nidmal. 588 b 4 ff. and De Part. 
Animal, 681 a 12-15, 
> See 938 c supra and note d there. On the text and im- 
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with. They err then who believe the moon to be a 
fiery and glowing body ; and those who demand that 
living beings there be equipped just as those here 
are for generation, nourishment, and livelihood seem 
blind to the diversities of nature, among which one 
can discover more and greater differences and dis- 
similarities between living beings than between them 
and inanimate objects.? Let there not be mouthless 
men nourished by odours who (Megasthenes) thinks 
{do exist) ® ; yet the Hungerbane,° the virtue of 
which he was himself trying to explain to us, Hesiod 
hinted at when he said 


Nor what great profit mallow has and squill ¢ 


and Epimenides made manifest in fact when he 
showed that with a very little fuel nature kindles and 
sustains the living creature, which needs no further 
nourishment if it gets as much as the size of an olive.’ 
It is plausible that the men on the moon, if they do 
exist, are slight of body and capable of being nourished 
by whatever comes their way.’ After all, they say 
that the moon herself, like the sun which is an 


plication of this sentence cf. Class. Phil. xlvi (1951), pp. 147- 
148 

© For 7 adumos ef. Sept. Sap. 157 p-r 5 [Plutarch], Comment. 
in Hesiod, § 3 (vil, p. 51. 14 ff. [Bernardakis]) ; Pliny, Vat. 
Hist. xxii. 22 (73); Porphyry, Vita Pythag. § 34 and De 
lbstinentia, iv. 20 (p. 266. 5 ff. [Nauck]); Plato, Laws, 677 © 
(where the word dAuuos itself does not occur, however). 

4 Works and Days, +1. 

¢ Cf. Epimenides, frag. A 5 (i, pp. 30-31 [Diels-Kranz]), 
where reference to this passage should be added. 

? Cf. Aristotle, De Gen, Animal, 761 b 21-23 for the sug- 
gestion that animate beings of a kind unknown to us may 
exist on the moon and [Philoponus], De Gen, Animal. p. 160. 
16-20 for a description of these creatures that do not eat or 
drink. 
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\o¢ tg x / t > + ‘ 
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ny > A # 7 , 
opepoare’, edpwevta, Ta Te OTUyEovat Geol TEp 


1 Wyttenbach (after the versions of Xylander and Amyot) ; 
toutos aoxety -l : rovrous aoxeiy -B, 





@ =F ii frag. 677. Cf. De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 
1058 a (=N.VF. ii, frag. 579); A@tins, ii. 17. 4: Strabo, 
i. 1. 9 (c. 6)3 Cleomedes, i. 6. 33 (p. 60, 21-24 [Ziegler]). 
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animate being of fire many times as large as the 

earth, is nourished by the moisture on the earth, as 
are the rest of the stars too, though they are count- 
less; so light and frugal of requirements do they 
conceive the creatures 16 be that inhabit the upper 
region.*” We have no comprehension of these beings, 
however, nor of the fact that a different place and 
nature and temperature are suitable to them. Just 
as, assuming that we were unable to approach the 
sea or touch it but only had a view of it from afar and 
the information that it is bitter, unpotable, and salty 
water, if someone said that it supports in its depths 
many large animals of multifarious shapes and _ is 
full of beasts that use water for all the ends that we 
use air, his statements would seem to us like a tissue 
of myths and marvels, such appears to be our relation 
to the moon and our attitude towards her is apparently 
the same when we disbelieve that any men dwell 
there. Those men, I think, would be much more 
amazed at the earth, when they look out at the sedi- 
ment and dregs ? of the universe, as it were, obscurely 
visible in moisture, mists, and clouds as a lightless, 
low, and motionless spot, to think that it engenders 
and nourishes animate beings which partake of 
motion, breath, and warmth. Tf they should chance 
to hear somewhere these Homeric words, 


Dreadful and dank, which even gods abhor °¢ 


Plutarch, of course, uses Stoic doctrine here against the 
Stoics. 

® Zeno called earth iAds and sdzoordbuy (S. VE. i, frags. 
104 and 105); but, since the end of this chapter appears to 
have been inspired by Plato’s Phaedo, 109 8-p, the phrase here 
used was probably suggested to Plutarch by Plato’s use of 
vroatabuyn there (109 ¢ 2). 

© Jliad, xx. 65. 
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Bernardakis ; ’AtSao -F, B. 

Written twice in B. 8 Es dzoxetoba -B. 
Bernardakis ; 6€ pou -F, B. 

E, B; dpiv -Stephanus (1624). 

E, BY; KwAvor -B*. 7 FE, B: dpédpevos -Hutten. 
Stephanus (1624) ; azozpoobev -E, B. 

“ Le Géant Ogygius ou Briareus”’ -Amyot; tov & as 
viev -E, Bs ov 8€ Bprapewy -Kaltwasser: cov 8 “Oyvyov 
-Apelt (1905). 
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and 
Deep under Hell as far as Earth from Heaven, * 


these they would say are simply a description of this 
place and Hell and Tartarus have been relegated 
hither while the moon alone is earth, since it is equally 
distant from those upper regions and these lower 
ones.” 

26. Almost before I had finished, Sulla broke in. 
“ Hold on, Lamprias,” he said, “ and put to the wicket 
of your discourse ” lest you unwittingly run the myth 
aground, as it were, and confound my drama, which 
has a different setting and a different disposition. 
Well, I am but the actor of the piece, but first I shall 
say that its author began for our sake—if there be 
no objection—with a quotation from Homer °: 


An isle, Ogygia, lies far out at sea,? 


a run of five days off from Britain as you sail west- 
ward ; and three other islands equally distant from 
it and from one another lie out from it in the general 
direction of the summer sunset. In one of these, 
according to the tale told by the natives, Cronus is 
confined by Zeus, and the antique (Briareus), holding 
watch and ward over those islands and the sea that 


2 Jliad, viii, 16. 

> Cf. De Sollertia Animalium, 965 B. 

© On the text of this sentence cf. Class. Phil. xlvi (1951), 
pp. 148-149. 

4 Odyssey, Vii. 244. On the geographical introduction to 
the myth see the Introduction, § 5, and especially Hamilton, 
Class. Quart. xxviii (1934), pp. 15-26, who points out the 
parallel between Plutarch’s geographical scheme and Plato’s 
location of Atlantis in Timaeus, 24 F—25 a. 








10 Kaltwasser (implied by Amyot’s version); ¢poupor -E, B. 
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ddfav eaxe. THs 5° A7elpov Ta Tos. 7h Jararrn 

Saas aes ! ; i 
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, , > 204 a 5 a \ 
meAayous peddtata Kar’ edfletay Ketobat,’ Kadeiy dé 
Kat vopilew exelvous Hmetpwras pev adbdrovs® (v7- 


1 Apelt (1905) and implied by Amyol’s version: zwapaxétw 


xetobac -E, B. 2 Basiliensis : dzéyer -E, B. 
3 Diibner : spoxdoes -h, B. 
4, Bs 9-Wyttenbach. a Oe Kweiofat -b. 


6 Dibner (implied by Amyot's version) ; adrods -E, B. 





“ Cf. De Defectu Oraculorum, 420 4 and on the text Class. 
Phil. xivi (1951), p. 149. For Briareus as a guard set by 
Zeus over Cronus and the Titans ef. Hesiod, Theogony, 729- 
735 and Apollodorus, i. 7 (=i. 2.1). The pillars of Heracles 
are said to have had the older name Boidpew orqAae (ef. Aelian, 
Var. Hist. v. $= Aristotle, frag. 678) and before that Kpovoy 
o7fAa (cf. Charax, frag. 16-- Frag. Hist. Grae, iii, p. 640) : 
cf. also Clearchus, frag. 56 (Frag. [Hist. Graee. ii, p. 320) and 
Parthenius, frag. 21 (Dich])= frag. 31 (Martin). 

» Cf. Timaeus 24.5 —25 a 3. 

© Plutarch’s language really implies that the way is so 
long— not just that it takes a long time—because the sea is 
hard to traverse ! 

4 Cf, Strabo, i. +. 2 (c. 68): av (4.e. OovAnv) dno Ilvbéas 
.. . epyds elvar tis memnyvias Oadarrys, and Pliny, Nat. /ist. 
iv. 16 (104): “a Tyle unius diei navigatione mare concretum 
a nounullis Cronium appellatur (2b. that for Apollonins 
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they call the Cronian main, has been settled close 
beside him.¢ The great mainland, by which the great 
ocean is encircled,’ while not so far from the other 
islands, is about five thousand stades from Ogygia, 
the voyage being made by oar, for the main is slow 
to traverse and muddy as a result of the multitud 
of streams.° The streams are discharged by the greai 
land-mass and produce alluvial deposits, thus giving 
density and earthiness to the sea, which has been 
thought actually to be congealed.? On the coast of 
the mainland Greeks dwell about a gulf which is not 
smaller than the Maeotis © and the mouth of which 
lies roughly on the same parallel as the mouth of the 
Caspian sea.’ These people consider and call them- 
selves continentals (and the) inhabitants of this land 


Qhodius [iv. 327, 509, 546] the Adriatic is the Cronian sea) ; 
cf. Tacitus, Agricola, § 10 and Germania, § 45. Plutarch 
denies that the sea is really congealed as it is reputed to be 
and explains its nature in imitation of Plato (Timaeus, 25 p 
3-6, Critias, 108 © 6—109 s 2); but, since he cannot adduce 
as the cause of the muddy shallows the “ settling of the island, 
Atlantis, under the sea,” he falls back upon alluvial deposits 
from the rivers on the great continent, a notion familiar from 
many sources (cf. De Exilio, 602 p with Thucydides, ii. 102. 
6: Aristotle, Meteorology, 351 b 28-32: Herodotus, ii. 10: 
Strabo, i, 2. 29-30 [ec. 36-37]). For the “ congealed sea ” cf. 
further kK. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, i (1890), pp. 
410-425; E. Janssens, [Tist.ancienne dela mer du Nord? (1946), 
pp. 20-22; J. O. Thomson, Hist. of Ancient Geography, pp. 
148-149, 241, and 54-55 (on Avienus, Ora Maritima, 117-129). 

¢ The Sea of Azov, the size of which Herodotus had greatly 
exaggerated (iv. 86): Strabo reduced its perimeter to 9000 
stades (ii. 5. 23 [e. 125]). 

? The Caspian was thought to be a gulf of the outer ocean 
from the time of Alexander until Ptolemy corrected the error 
(Alexander, chap. 44: Strabo, xi. 6. 1 [c. 507]), though 
Herodotus (i. 202-203) and Aristotle (.Weteorology, 354 a 3-4) 
had known that it was connected with no other sea. 
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D 


PLUTARCH’S MORALIA 


cwatas O€ Tovs)' TavTHY THY yiv KaTotKovVTaS, 
ws kal KUKAw@ TepippuTov obaay bo THs GaAdoons. 
oiecbas d€ Tots Kpdvov Aacis avapuybévras voTepov 
zovs pel’ ‘HparkdAdous mapayevopévous Kal d7o- 
fA we , hie Ga ‘ > ~ ‘ 
Acrpfevras 769 oPevvdpevov 76 “EAAnviKov exe? Kal 
Kparoupevoy yAdrTn TE BapBapexy Kal vOpous Kal 
Statraus oiov dvalwmuphaat made 6 toxvpor Kal 7oAD 
yevopevov. 616 Tyas exer mpwTtas Tov ‘Hpaxréa 
C7 ~ rs 
devtepas 5€ tov Kpdvov. orav obv® 6 tod Kpdvou 
> ¥ “ a ‘ = ~ > eS » 4 
aoTnp, ov Daivovra Mev Tpets eKewvous de Nov- 
KTobpov ébn) Kadetv, ets Tatpov Tmapayevnrae bu 
éTav Tpeakovra, Tapackevacapevous ev xpovw 
TOAAG TA TEpi TH Ouatav Kal Tov a(méaToXov 
Oewpods ixavods )* exnéuTew KArpw Aaxdvras ev 
motors TooovTots Oepaveiav Te moAARV Kal Tapa 
ou" dvayKaiay peAAovor mAetv méAayos ToGod- 
Tov €ipecia Kai ypovoy emt Eévns Brorevey mohby 
éuBaddopevous.” dvayévras obv xpioba® TUXaIS, 
ws eikds, ddAous adAais. Tods dé dtacwHevTas ek 
ths Oadarrns mp@tov pev emi tas mpoKeyévas 
/ ca / > eyo ¢€ Lg Af ‘ 
vigous olkoupevas 8 bf’ “EAAjvwv Katioyew Kal 
? ynowbras 6€ -Basiliensis : vyairas 5€ rods -Wyttenbach 5 
lacking i in E and B without sign of lac una. 
2 3 drav 5é -B. 3-H. C.: rév d vac. 23-E, 16-B. 
' Bs vac. 5 oxeviy -F. 


> Wyttenbach ; 3 eu Badropev ods -E, B. 
® Xylander ; od yp7 -E, B. 





® Maiwy as the name of the planet Saturn oceurs in De 
atn. Proc. in Tomaco, 1029 8 (ace.: Dadvwra); Aétius, ii. 15. 4 
(where mss. vary between @Paiwra and @Matvovta, cf. Diels, 
Dox, Craeci, p. 344 ad loc.) ; [Aristotle], De Mundo, 392 a 23 
(Maivoytos) ; cf. Cicero, De Natura Deorwn, ii. 20,52. There 
is a similar variation in the mss. as between “réAforra and 
LriABowva (ef. Diels, Dow. Graeci, p. 345 on Aétins, ii, 15. 4), 
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(islanders) because the sea flows around it on all 
sides; and they believe that with the peoples of 
Cronus there mingled at a later time those who 
arrived in the train of Heracles and were left behind 
by him and that these latter so to speak rekindled 
again to a strong, high fame the Hellenic spark there 
which was already being quenched and overcome by 
the tongue, the laws, and the manners of the bar- 
barians. Therefore Heracles has the highest honours 
and Cronus the second. Now when at intervals of 
thirty years the star of Cronus, which we call ‘ Splen- 
dent’* but they. our author said, call * Night- 
watchman,’ enters the sign of the Bull.’ they, having 
spent a long time in preparation for the sacrifice and 
the (expedition), choose by lot and send forth (a 
sufficient number of envoys) in a correspondingly 
sufficient number of ships, putting aboard a large 
retinue and the provisions necessary for men who are 
going to cross so much sea by oar and live such a long 
time in a foreign land. Now when they have put to 
sea the several voyagers meet with various fortunes 
as one might expect; but those who survive the 
voyage first put in at the outlying islands, which are 
inhabited by Greeks,“ and see the sun pass out of 


though at 925 a supra the uss. of De Facie agree on S7iA- 
Borra. 

> Taurus is the sign of the moon’s exaltation (¢f, Ptolemy, 
Tetrabiblos, i, 20 [p. 44. 2, Boll-Boer]; Porphyry, De Antro 
Vymph. 15), and it is for this reason that the expedition be- 
gins when Saturn enters this sign. For the * thirty years” ef. 
Aétius, ii. 32. 1 (Dow. Graeci, p. 363): Cleomedes, i. 3. 16-17 
(p. 30. [8-21 [Ziegler]); Cicero, De Vatura Deorum, ii. 20, 52. 

¢ These islands lie out westward or north-westward from 
Ogygia, cf. 941 4 supra. It has not previously been said that 
they are inhabited by Greeks: in fact, 941 B seems to imply 
that Greeks live only on the mainland. 
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C \ ; 5A 7 ¢€ ~ / , o ~ aN > o 
(M41) TOV HALOV OpaVv KPUTTOLEVOY WPas [Las EAATTOV éd 


I 


Hpeépas TpraxovtTa (Kat vUKTa TodT’ «lvat, oxdT0s 
éyovoay eAadpov Kal AvKavyes amo Svopav Tept- 
Aaperropevor). exel dé darpipavras Hsepas eve- 
VHKOVTA, pLeTa Tees Kat didodpoatvns tepovds 
voplopévous Kal mpoaayopevopevous, dO TVEv- 
pdtv of det” meparcotcba. pnd’ addous tivas 
evoikelv 3) odds 7 adrods Kal Tods mpo adtadv 
azomepp0evtas. e&eivar pev yap amomAety olkade 
tos TH Oe@ Ta Tpis Séx’ Ern® avddatpevoartas, 
atpeta@at S€ Tods mAEioToUs emerkds adtéht Kat- 
ouxeiv Tovs péev U7O ouvynletas tods 8 Stu mdvou 
diya Kal mpaypatwrv ddova mdpeote mavTa mpOos 
Ouciats Kat xopyytats 7)* mept Adyous Twas del Kal 


F purocodiav drazpiBovor. Gavpacriy yap «<ivae Tis 


Te vijcouv Ty puow Kal THY mpadrnra TOU TeEpt- 
éyovros dépos. eviots d€ Kal TO Oelov éumodwv 
yiyveoBar diavonbetaw dmomrAeiv worep auv7bect 
Kal dtdous emuderxvUpevov ovK ovap povov odde dia 
oupBddrwy, adda Kal pavepas evrvyxdveny Todos 
dyeot Saydvwy Kal dwvais. adbrov pev yap Tov 
Kpovov ev dvrpw Babe? Trepiexeo bar mérTpas: xXpu- 
aoeidous xabeddovra. Tov yap vUmvov atvTa@ pee 
pnxavqobae Seopoy bmo Tob Avés, opvidas Se Ths 
métpas Kata Kopudiy eiaeTopévous® apBpooiav 


1 Khe even . +-B 
a8 e€vevyKOVTa Kat beTa 'e 
2 Bernardakis ; 767 -E, B. 
3 Bernardakis ; 7@ rpucxacdexatw -K, B. 
Ww Tp 


4 ‘Turnebus ; of -E, B. 
5 Madvig : ods meropévous -l, B. 





2 | have tried to preserve the ambiguity of Plutarch’s 
language, though he probably meant to say “less than an 
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sight for less than an hour over a period of thirty 
days,?—and this is night. though it has a darkness 
that is slight and twilight glimmering from the west. 
There they spend ninety days regarded with honour 
and friendliness as holy men and so addressed, and 
then winds carry them across to their appointed goal.? 
Nor do any others inhabit it but themselves and those 
who have been dispatched before them, for, while 
those who have served the god together for the stint 
of thirty years are allowed to aaa off home, most of 
them usually choose to settle in the spot, some out 
of habit and others because without toil or trouble 
they have all things in abundance while they con- 
stantly employ their time in sacrifices and celebra- 
tions or with various discourse and philosophy, for 
the nature of the island is marvellous as is the soft- 
ness of the circumambient air. Some when they 
intend to sail away are even hindered by the divinity 
which presents itself to them as to intimates and 
friends not in dreams only or by means of omens, 
but many also come upon the visions and the voices 
of spirits manifest. For Cronus himself sleeps con- 
fined in a deep cave of rock that shines like gold— 
the sleep that Zeus has contrived as a bond for him—, 
and birds flying in over the summit of the rock bring 


hour each day for thirty days *’ (so Kepler understood, who 
thought that the reference was to Greenland). For the length 
of summer-days in Britain and in Thule ef. Cleomedes, i. 7. 
37-38 (pp. 68. 6-70. 22 [Ziegler]) and Pytheas and Crates in 
ene vi, 9-21 (pp. 70-76 [ Manitius]). Pliny, Vat. Hist. 

. 16 (104) says that in Thule at the summer solstice there is 
no night at all, i.e. while the sun is in Cancer; but he adds 
here, what he had before (ii. 7 5 [186-187]) ascribed to Pytheas, 
that some think that in Thule there is a continuous day of 
six months’ duration. 

> Cf. Class. Phil. xlvi (1951), p. 149 and note 91. 
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(941) ) emedeperv avrg, Kat TV vyaov evwoia Karéxeobar 
942 Taoav woamep ek may as ondvapeevy Tis méTpas. 
Tovs b€ daipovas éxetvous Te peerrenv Kat Depamedew 
tov Kpdvov, éraipous abta yevopevous ore 87) Gedy 
Kal dv Opeamenv eBacidevoe,' Kat ToAAa pev ag’ 
éauT@v pavrucods ovras mpodréyev 7a O€ péyioTa 
Kat mept TOV peyloTwH ws ovetpara zob Kpdvov 
KaTLOvTas eLayyedrew*: 6ca yap 6 Leds mpodia- 
voetrau! radr’ ovetpoTohetv TOV Kpévov, evar &° 
avatacw* Ta teraviKd aabn wat KUIATO THs 
oyys ews) av? abre made avaTavaw® 6 Umvos 
(kataoTIo7))" Kal yevnrat 70 Bacwduxov kat Qetov 
Batre Kal? éavTo Kabapov Kat aKTpaTov. evravda 
by) Kopucbeis, ws edeyev, 6 E€vos Kal Depamediov 
tov Oeov émt oxoAfjs dorporoyias peeved? doov 
<ye>® yewpetpnoavre Toppwrdtw mpoedbetv duvarov 
1 FE, B;: éBaotdeve -Emperius. 
BIW Pay dieu" 
SEs mpoadiavoetrat -B. 
4H. C. 3 dvaoraow -h, B. 
After Bernardakis’ S Puxas (ews igs évs guys ev -F, B. 
H. Cc . TavTdmacw ~ 


7 HL C.: 6 bavos vac. 10- Eo 13-B. 
8 H.C. 3; dcov vac, 2-F, 3-B. 





2 For the sleep of Cronus as his bonds and for the spirits 
who are his servitors ef, De Defectu Oraculorum, 420 a. For 
the sleeping Cronus ef. also Kern, Orphicorum Fraqmenta, 
frags. 149 and 155; in these * Orphie ”? or Neo-Platonic 
passages, however, Cronus prophesies, furnishes Zeus with 
plans, or thinks the world order before Zeus is aware of os 
(ef. Damascius, Dub. et Sol. 305 v 306 r [ii, pp. 136, 19-137. 

tuclle} and Proclus, 2 Cratylum, p. 53. 29 ff, (Pasquali) 
which is the opposite of what Plutarch’s words imply. Be- 
eause of ‘Tertullian, De ctnima, 46. 10 (f. 156) J. H. Waszink 
(Tertullian, De Andna, p. 496) thinks it certain that the 
ultimate source of the story was one of Aristotle’s lost 
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ambrosia to him, and all the island is suffused with 
fragrance scattered from the rock as from a fountain ; 
and those spirits mentioned before tend and serve 
Cronus, having been his comrades what time he ruled 
as king over gods and men. Many things they do 
foretell of themselves, for they are oracular; but 
the prophecies that are greatest and of the greatest 
matters they come down and report as dreams of 
Cronus, for all that Zeus premeditates Cronus sees 
in his dreams @ and the titanic affections and motions 
of his soul make him rigidly tense (until) sleep 
{restores) his repose once more and the royal and 
divine element is all by itself, pure and unalloyed.’ 
Here then the stranger * was conveyed, as he said, 
and while he served the god became at his leisure 
acquainted with astronomy, in which he made as 
much progress as one can by practising geometry, 


dialogues. _Pohlenz (R.E. xi. 2013. s.v. * Kronos”) sup- 
poses that Plutarch’s source was Posidonius and that Posi- 
donius was inspired by Nordic legend ! 

The feature of the birds that bring Cronus ambrosia appears 
to have been adapted from the story of Zeus’s nectar; ef. 
Sept. Sap. 156 Fr and Odyssey, xii. 63-65. 

Besides J. H. Waszink (Tertullian, De Anima, p. 496) see 
the same author’s articles in Vigiliae Christianae, i (1947), 
pp. 137-149 (especially pp. 145-149) and in Mélanges Henri 
Grégoire, ii (1950), pp. 639-653 (especially pp. 651-653). 
Waszink mistakenly believes that in Plutarch’s story ‘* special 
demons convey to Zeus [the thoughts that arise in Cronus’s 
dreams] who makes use of them for his government of the uni- 
verse,’ and consequently he overlooks the important difference 
between Plutarch’s version and the ‘* Orphic”’ passages that 
I have pointed out in this note. 

® Cf. Class. Phil. xlvi (1951), pp. 149-150. 

¢ This is the first mention of “ the stranger,’’ unless he 
was referred to in the lost beginning of the dialogue. Hitherto 
he has merely been implied by the indirect discourse and rov 
mountain 941 a supra; ef. the reference in note ¢ there. 
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(942) €oTu epmretplav EXE dtAocodias b€ rhs aGAAns TH 
dvoke ypwopevos. embupiav 6€ twa Kal mdfov 
éywv yeveobat THs peydAns vijcov Bearrs (ovTws" 
yap ws €oike THY Tap’? Hpiv olkoupévny dvopd- 

; regis ; ae 2 > 
Covow), éed7* Ta tpidKovT’ etn SupADev adixo- 
péevwv tav diaddywr olkofev adamacdpevos’ Tods 
, * f ‘ ‘ ” ‘2 
dirous e&érAevoe, TA prev dAAa KaTeckevacpévos 
, AL Bee \ ‘ 75 mi 33 t 
evaTadas* efddiov 5€ avyvov ev” xpucois ExTUupact 
Kopilov. d& pev obv erable Kal daovs avOpesmous 
C beAAGev, iepots Te ypappacw evrvyyavwy év Tede- 
tais Te° mdoats TeAOvpeEvos, OB pas Huepas Epyov 
2 \ a ¢ yes (Rees ae z , 
€or dueAbety wis exetvos Hpty aniyyeAAev ed pada 
id cal 
Kat Kal? ExacTov dTopyvnpovedwv, doa 8° oiKeia 
~ ~ , ~ 
Ths eveotwans SiaTpiphs eat axovoate. mAetaTov 
yap év Kapynddve xpovov dcérpupev dre 51 map” 
an wv ~ 4 , 
ypiv peyadas éxovtos (tod Kpévov tiuds),’ Kai 
wm? ¢ , Ed > t / < A 
twas 60° 4 mpotépa 7éds amwdAvTO dipGpas tepas 
€ ra a ‘ , \ 
bmexkopuobeicas Kp¥pa Kal diadabovoas moddv 
/ ~ ~ ~ 
xpovoy ev yh Keysevas e€edpev.” TaV Te gdavo- 
peeve Seay edn ypivat Kal poe TapexeAeveTo TYLav 
, ~ 
diadepovtws THY cedAnvnv ws Tob Biov Kupiwrdrny 

E: otrw -B. 

Madvig ; émet de -K, B. 

KE: donacapévous - 1. 

-Anon., Aldine, R.J. 943 edorabds -E, B. 

; omitted in B. 

I: re omitted in B. 

Emperius: peyddas €xovtos Kat twas -E, B, Aldine ; 

peyaAns €xovros Kat Tyas -Basiliensis ; peydAds exovros (rod 

Kpovov) tyds: Kal -Wyttenbach. 

8 Adler: é€evpety -E, By; eevpav -Basiliensis, 


yO Om OD 





« dirocodias . . . xpmpevos is highly condensed ; it must 
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and with the rest of philosophy by dealing with so 
much of it as is possible for the natural philosopher.‘ 
Since he had a strange desire and longing to observe 
the Great Island (for so. it seems, they call’ our part 
of the world), when the thirty years had elapsed, the 
relief-party having arrived from home, he saluted 
his friends and sailed away. lightly equipped for the 
rest but carrying a large viaticum in golden beakers. 
Well, all his experiences and all the - men whom he 
visited, encountering sacred writings and _ being 
initiated in all rites—to recount all this as he reported 
it to us, relating it thoroughly and in detail, is not a 
task for a single day ; but listen to so much as is 
pertinent to the present discussion. He spent a great 
deal of time in Carthage inasmuch as (Cronus) re- 
ceives great (honour) in our country,’ and he dis- 
covered certain sacred parchments that had been 
secretly spirited off to safety when the earlier city 
was being destroyed and had lain unnoticed in the 
ground for a long time.¢ Among the visible gods ¢ 
he said that one should especially honour the moon, 
and so he kept exhorting me to do. inasmuch as she 
be construed: d¢iAogodias 8€ tis GAAns (éureplay Eoye), 
xpwpevos (at7th é dcov) 7 dvatk® (dvvarov é€ctw). For the 
distinction between dotpodoy/a and duvaixy here reterred to cf. 
Geminus’s quotation of Posidonius in Simplicius, Physira, 
pp. 291. 23-292. 9 (Diels). 

® For the special position of Cronus at Carthage cf. De 
Superstitione, 171 c, De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 552 a: 
Diodorus, v. 66. 5. 

¢ Nothing in the subsequent account supports the fre- 
quently expressed notion that the myth is supposed to have 
been discovered in these parchments, and 945 p infra ex- 
pressly invalidates any such assumption. 

4 Cf. Timaeus, 40 D (ra zepi Pedy dpardv), 41 a (dcou wepi- 
nodobaw davepas ... Geot); Epinomis, 985 pv (rots dvtws 
hiv davepods dvras Peous). 
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(942) oboar {kat tod Yavatov, tav “Atdou AEysesvwr)’ 
exomernv. 
27. Oavpalovros 8 euod" rabra Kal deopévov 
D cadéotepov axotcar ‘ 7oAAa’ elmer? “a XdAAa 
mept Gea od mavta b€ KaAds AéyeTae Tap’ “EAAn- 
aw. otov edéds dpbGs Ajpntpav* kat Képny dvo- 
pealovres ovK opbas 6pod Kal mept TOV avrov 
duotepas eivar TOTOV vopiCovow’ y bev yap év va 
Kal Kupia Tov Tept yay eat 7 8 év ceAnvy Kal 
TOV TEpl oedquny. Ké6py te Kat Depoedovn’ 
KécAyrar TO bev as pwaddpos’ obaa Képyn 8” dre 
Kal Too Opparos ev @ 70 €ldwdAov dvrthapirret Tob 
Brézov70s womep TO HAriov déyyos evopatar TH 
aeArvn Kopnyv mpocayopevopev. Tots Te TEpl THV 
E mAavnv Kal tiv Cjrnow abradv Aeyomeévors eveotw 


tH C. (cf. 942 PF, 943 © infra: De Genio Soeratis, 591 
A-c): odoav vac. 31- i 24-B, 

2 Bernardakis : 8€ fou - -E, B. 

3 Stephanus (162-4): etweiv -F, B, Aldine, Basiliensis. 

4B, B (so mss. at De Iside, 8367 ¢, De Esu Carn. 994 a, cfde. 
Coloten, 1119 ©: ef. Allen and Sikes, The Homeric Hymns, 
note on the title of Hymn I/), 

5 Es wept ri ceAjvyy -B. 

§ Diibner (ef. 943 B infra); repceddvy -F, B. 

7 E; dooddpos -B. 


* YWere Sulla begins to quote the stranger directly and 
continues his direct quotation to the end of the myth in 945 p. 

» For identification of Persephoné and the moon cf. Epi- 
charmus, frag, B S-+ (i, p. 207, 9-11 [Diels-Kranz]=Ennius 
in Varro, De Lingua Latina, v.68); Porphyry, De -tnrtro 
Vymph, is: lamblichus in John Laurentius Lydus, De 
Mensibus, iv. 149; Martianus Capella, ii. 161-162. Phitarech 
in De Iside, 372 vb notices the identification of Isis and the 
meon and in 361 x that of Tsis and Persephassa (cf. note ¢ 
on 922 a supra for Athena). ‘The Pythagoreans are said to 
have called the planets ‘‘ the hounds of Persephoné ” (Por- 
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is sovereign over life (and death), bordering as she 
does (upon the meads of Hades). 

27. When IJ expressed surprise at this and asked 
for a clearer account, he said*: * Many assertions 
about the gods, Sulla, are current among the Greeks, 
but not all of them are right. So, for example, 
although they give the right names to Demeter and 
Cora, they are wrong in believing that both are 
together in the same region. The fact is that the 
former is in the region of earth and is sovereign over 
terrestrial things, and the latter is in the moon and 
mistress of lunar things. She has been called both 
Cora and Phersephoné.’ the latter as being a bearer 
of light © and Cora because that is what we call the 
part of the eye in which is reflected the likeness of 
him who looks into it @ as the light of the sun is seen 
in the moon. The tales told of the wandering and 
the quest of these goddesses contain the truth 
phyry, Vita Pythag. 41= Aristotle, frag. 196; Clement, 
Stromat, v. 50 [676 p, 244 s]); and Plutarch in De Defectu 
Oraculor um, 416 £ refers to some who call the moon x6ovias 
opod Kal obpavias K)ijpov ‘Exatns (ef. De Iside, 368 8). Cf. 
further, Roscher, Uber Selene und Verwandtes, pp. 119 ff. 

¢ Cf. for the ancient etymologies of Depoepdvy Brauninger, 
R.E, xix. 1. 946-947, and R oscher, Lexicon, ii, 1288; there 
seemis to be no ancient parallel to the one given here, to which 
Plutarch does not refer in De /side, 377 b, where he mentions 
the etymology proposed by Cleanthes. In the Orphie Hymn 
to Persephoné (xxix. 9=Orphica, rec. E. Abel, p. 74. 9) the 
epithet, daeaddpos, is used of the goddess but not by way of 
etymology (cf. line 16); nor is she expressly identified with 
the moon, although she is called daeaddpos, dyAadpopde, . . . 
ebheyyés, Kepdegoa. 

a Cf, [Plato], Aleibiades I, 183 4. The word xépy means 
‘* girl,’ ““ maiden,” for which reason it was used of such god- 
desses as Athena and Persephoné, and also “ doll,” whence 
like Latin “ pupilla ” it came to mean the pupil of the eye ; 
cf. English ‘ the baby in the eye.” 
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Cayeypevov) To adnbes: aAArjAwY yap edievrar 
xwpis oboat Kal ovpTrr€KovTar mE pl ay okay Toh 
Aakes. To dé viv® pev ev otpava Kat dwrt viv 8 év 
oKoTW Kal vuKTL yevéoOae wept THY Kdopny petdos 
bev ovK €otw, Tob dé xpovov" TO aprBud mAdyny 
TapeaxynKey. od yep. €€ pajvas aNd Tap’ e& Hijvas 
OpGpev abryy b7e THs yas waTep bro THs pnTpos 
TH oKG AapBavopevny dduydaces be ToOTO Ova TreVTE 
pnvav mdoxovoay, * evel? tov y “Awdny amodumeiv 
advvarov ear adtny Tod “Awou mép(asy® odoar, 
womep Kat “Ounpos emixpuydpevos od davaAws 
tobr elmev 
aan’ eis >HAvovov wediov Kai weipata yains: 


éTov yap aKa THS ys émvepouevn mavera 
ToUTO Téppia THS pHs Hero Kai mépas. els b€ TobTO 

~ x 2 ‘ 2Q9 > / w € A 
datros pev ovdeis od? axdBaptos dverow, ot dé 


1 H.C. 3 &veorw vac. 7-E 3 éveore vac. 9-B. 

2 Basiliensis ; 6 5€ viv -E, B. 

% Raingeard ; od8€ ypdvov -l, Bz 6 8€ xpdvos -Anon., 
Aldine, R.J. 9-4. 

4 Wyttenbach ; wapodcav -I., B 5 mafotcay -Kaltwasser. 

> Stephanus (162-4) 5 eat -I (at end of line with 2 or 3 letter- 
spaces possibly vacant after it), B (no lacuna). 

® Turnebus ; zep otaay -h, B. 





* je. the wandering of Demeter in search of Persephoné 
after the abduction of the latter by Hades: cf. e.g. the 
Homeric Hymn If to Demeter and Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, 
i. 5. In the myth, however, Demeter was the wanderer; but 
the earth, which she is here supposed to represent, is stationary. 
In the myth Persephoné is in darkness when she is separated 
from her mother and with Hades, whereas Plutarch’s inter- 
pretation requires that Persephoné, the moon, be in darkness 
and night when she is in the embrace of her mother, the earth. 

> CP, 933 © supra and De CGenio Socratis, 591 ¢: cedjvyn 

» dedyer tiv Lrvya puxpov drephépovoa AapPaverar 8° dak ev 
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(spoken covertly), for they long for each other when 
they are apart and they often embrace in the shadow. 
The statement concerning Cora that now she is in 
the light of heaven and now in darkness and night 
is not false but has given rise to error in the com- 
putation of the time. for not throughout six months 
but every six months we see her being wrapped in 
shadow by the earth as it were by her mother, and 
infrequently we see this happen to her at intervals 
of five months,’ for she cannot abandon Hades since 
she is the boundary of Hades, as Homer too has 
rather well put it in veiled terms : 
But to Elysium’s plain, the bourne of earth. ¢ 


Where the range of the earth’s shadow ends, this he 
set as the term and boundary of the earth.? To this 
point rises no one who is evil or unclean, but the good 


pérpois Seutépars exarov €Bdouyxovra éxra (177 days=one-half 
of a lunar year, 6 synodic months). 

© Odyssey, iv. 563 but with adda o’ és instead of adn’ eis. 

4 Cf. Stobaeus, Eclogae, i. 49 (i, p. 448. 5-16 [Wachsmuth]) 
=frag. 146 6 (vii, p. 176 [Bernardakis]), where Odyssey, iv. 
563-564 is taken to indicate that the region of the moon is the 
seat of righteous souls after death (¢f. Eustathius, Ad Odys- 
seam, 1509. 18). There ’HAvoiov wediov is said to mean the 
surface of the moon lighted by the sun (¢7. 944 c infra) and 
nelpara yains the end of the earth's shadow which often 
touches the moon: but there is no mention of Hades, Perse- 
phoné, or Demeter. In the present passage Plutarch does 
not say why his interpretation of Homer’s line justifies him 
in calling the moon 7oé “AiSov wépas, but the rest of the myth 
makes it certain that Hades is the region between earth and 
moon (ef. 943 ¢ infra). This agrees with the myth of De 
Genio Socratis, where (591 a-c) this region is “the portion 0. 
Persephoné ’’ and the earth’s shadow is ‘‘ Styx’ and “ the 
road to Hades’? and where (590 ¥) Hades and Earth are 
clearly identical (ef. Heinze, Nenokrates, p. 135; R. M. 
Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, p. 57 and n, 147). Prob- 
ably then Plutarch here thought that, if Homer could be 
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xXpnorot pera vy reAeuTay Kopuobevres abrobe 
pdorov pev ovtws' Blov od pH wakdptov obdé Betov 
exovres axpe Tob Sevrépou davarov dvateAodor. 
28. Tis & obrés corw, @ Lda; joy mepl rovTwv 
€p1- pedo yap avros Bejyetobar, Tov avOpwrror 
ot 7oAAol ovrberov pev dpbas ex duveiv® dé pedvor® 
ovvlerov odk plas aqyodvrat. poptov yap elvac 
Tus puis olovrat Tov vobv, odder SUTTON eKetva 
apapravovtes ols 1) yuyiy Soe pdpioy elvar Tod 
owpatos’ vots yap yuyns dow boxy owparos 
dpewov €oTt Kal Dewdrepov. Touet oy pev puxis 
(Kat ouparos pigis TO GAoyov Kal TO mabyriKoy 7) 7 
de vob Kat puxijs >" avyodos Adyov, ov TO pe Hoovijs 
apy) Kat mévov TO 8 apetis Kal Kaklas. Tpia@v 


E: otrw -B. 

Bernardakis : dvotv -F, B. 

B; porwr -E. 

Bernardakis (ef. 943 p (vfra) : 4 ev poxas atvodos -F, B ; 
“et fait ceste composition de lame avec l’entendement la 
raison, et avec le corps la passion . . .”” -Amyot. 


wo roe 





shown to have set the boundary of earth at the moon, it 
follows that he understood the moon to be the boundary of 
Hades. In De Genito Socratis, 591 2% the moon is expressly 
made the boundary between ‘ the portion of Persephoné,” 
which is Hades, and the region which extends from moon to 
sun, Nevertheless, in 944 ¢ énfra the Elysian plain is said 
to be the part of the moon that is turned to heaven, i.e. away 
from the earth: and, though this, does not explicitly con- 
tradict the present passage, it might still seem to suggest the 
notion ascribed to Iamblichus by John Laurentius Lydus 
(De Mensibus, iv. 149 [p. 167, 24 fF De ees Tov omep oeAnuns 
axpes nAiov X@pov TH “Ady didous, Tap. }é gyoi Kai Tas exKexabap- 
peévas éordvat poxds, kai adroy prev elvac tov LAovtwva, Ilepoe- 
dovnv d€ THY cedyeny. 

2 Cf. Odyssey, iv. 565: 74 wep pniorn Brot? wédet avOpasrrovow. 

> In Quaest, Rom, 282 4 Plutarch cites Castor (cf. 266 Fr) 
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are conveyed thither after death and there continue 
to lead a life most easy to be sure ¢ though not 
blesséd or divine until their second death.® 

28. And what is this, Sulla? Do not ask about 
these things, for | am going to give a full explanation 
myself. Most people rightly hold man to be com- 
posite but wrongly hold him to be composed of only 
two parts. The reason is that they suppose mind 
to be somehow part of soul, thus erring no less than 
those who believe soul to be part of body. for in the 
same degree as soul is superior to body so is mind 
better and more divine than soul. The result of soul 
(and body commingled is the irrational or the affective 
factor, whereas of mind and soul) the conjunction 
produces reason ; and of these the former is source 
of pleasure and pain, the latter of virtue and vice.¢ 


for the notion that after death souls dwell on the moon, for 
which ef. in general P. Capelle, De luna stellis lacteo orbe 
animarum sedibus (Halis Saxonum, 1917). pp. I-18 and 7.6. 
lamblichus, Vit, Pyth, 18. 82; Varro in Augustine, De Civ. 
Dei, vii. 6 (i, p. 282. 14-17 [Dombart]); 8S. VF. ii, frag. 
sl4. 

° Cf. De Virtute Morali, 441 p—442 a, De Genio Socratis, 
591 p-z. The ultimate source of Plutareh’s conception of the 
relation of mind, soul, and body is such passages of Plato as 
Timaeus, 30 B, 41-42, 90 a; Lares, 961 p-E, Phaedrus, 247 ¢ 
(ef. Thévenaz, L’lme du monde . . . chez Plutarque, pp. 
70-73). Plutarch himself ascribes the twofold division, soul 
and body, to of zoAdo/ and so cannot intend a reference to any 
philosophical school; by those who make soul a pdpiov tod 
odparos he might mean Stoics (¢f. De Stoicorum Repug- 
nantiis, 1052 ¥ ff., De Communibus Notitiis, 1083 ¢ ff.) but 
might equally well mean E “picnreans or materialists gener- 
ally. Against Adler’s argument (Diss. Phil. Vind. x, pp. 
171-172) that the first of the two notions rejected is Platonic 
and the second Stoic, so that Plutarch’s source must have 
been Posidonius, ef. Pohlenz, Phil. Woeh, xxxii (1912), p. 653, 
and R. M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, p. 55. 
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d€ TovTwWY GULTAyEVTWY TO MEV COpa 7 yH THY dé 
x £ , \ A ~ a oe - > 
puyny 4 sedi tov dé vodv 6 AAvos mapecyxer eis 
x , > , 1° > aA\2 ~ 
zy yéveaw (ravOpamwm) dovep ad(riy? TH oe- 
Ahr \ 7 a 8 An fa] i 6 , if 
Vn TO déyyos. dv 8 azobvjoKopev Odvatov, 6 
prev ek Tpia@v Svo Toret Tov dvopwrov 6 8 ev ék 
5 Aa 3 a € , ’ > ms A\4 es , 
duety,® Kat 6 pev eat ev TH CyHy* THs Anpntpos 
((St0 TeAevtav A€yerar vov BiYov*® adrH tedety Kat 
tovs vexpovs ’AOnvatoe Anpntpetous @vopalov To 
madaov) (oy 8 év rH aeAjvyn THs Depoedovns,’ 
Kal avvoukds ete THS Bev XBdvi0s 6 “Epps THs 8 
2 , , > ov 8 ‘ A x ‘3 , 
obvparios. Ader 8B adry® pev Tayd Kal peta Blas 
% ‘ > ‘ ~ co ¢ Se , , 
TH yyy ao TO cwpatos 7 be Depaehovyn mpaws 
Kal xpove TOAAM Tov voby azo THs PuxAs Kat dua 
TobTO povoyer7ns KeKANnTAL [Lovov® yap ylyveTat TO 
t 2 , , €_9\10 Fa 
BéAriotov TavOpw7ov diaxpwopevov (im) adtijs. 
Ca = 
ovrtuyxavet 8 ottws Kata fvow éxatepov: macay 


ra 


Bernardakis ; yéveow vac. 7-E, 11-B. 
Naingeard : ds wep ad -Kh: as mep obv -B. 
Bernardakis ; dvotv -K, B. 
Madvig ; ev 7 7As -B OB. 
H.C.: Ajpnrpos vac. 20-F, 26-B ev. 
Kaltwasser ; 76 wadacov b€ ev -F, B. 
E', By wepoeddvns -F?. 
Bernardakis : ad77 -F. 3B. 
Stephanus (1624): porn -F, By possibly porn (ef. L and 
S, s.7. povos, B IV). 

10 Stephanus (1624): dcaxpivdpevov adris -K, B. 





CON DAHER 











® Cf, De Genio Socratis, 591 3, where motion and genera- 
tion are inked by Mind in the sun and generation and de- 
struction by Nature in the moon, 

© Kor a ‘t mortal soul” or ** mortal part” of the soul cf. 
Plato, Timaeus, 42 p, 61 c, 69 c-b. 
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In the composition of these three factors earth 
furnishes the body, the moon the soul, and the sun 
furnishes mind (to man) for the purpose of his genera- 
tion ? even as it furnishes light to the moon herself. 
As to the death we die, one “death reduces man from 
three factors to two and another reduces him from 
two to one”: and the former takes place in the 
<earth) that belongs to Demeter ((wherefore “ to 
make an end ”’ is called) “‘ to render (one’s life) to 
her ’ and Athenians used in olden times to call the 
dead “‘ Demetrians ’’),° (the latter) in the moon that 
belongs to Phersephoné, and associated with the 
former is Hermes the terrestrial, with the latter 
Hermes the celestial.¢ While the goddess here ¢ 
dissociates the soul from the body swiftly and 
violently, Phersephoné gently and by slow degrees 
detaches the mind from the soul and has therefore 
been called “ single-born ’” because the best part 
of man is ‘‘ born single ”’ when separated off (by) her.’ 
Each of the two separations naturally occurs in this 


¢ Of. Class. Phil. xlvi (1951), p. 151. 

4 Cf. De Iside, 367 p-r. Hermes appears in the myth 
of Persephoné as early as Homeric Hymn I, 377 ff. and is 
connected with Heeaté in the fragment of Theopompus in 
Porphyry, De Abstinentia, ii. 16. Cf. also Quaest, Graec. 
296 F and Halliday’s note ad loc. 

© he. on earth, Demeter, which is why Plutarch refers to 
bey with airy, though she is the former of the two mentioned. 

? novoyevys, which appears as an epithet of Hecaté and 
Persephoné (cf. Hesiod, Theogony, 426: Orphie Hymns, 
xxix. 1-2 [Abel]: Apollonius Rhodius, iii. $47), means 
“unique”: ef. Timaeus, 31 B and 92 c, to which Plutarch 
refers in De Defectu Oraculorum, 423 « and c, where he inter- 
prets the word to mean ‘‘ only born.’ Here, however, he 
probably takes the final element in an active sense such as 
it has in KadAdcyéveca, an epithet of Demeter, the moon, and 
the earth. 
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2 ix ry 
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10 ‘J > la yd ~ > / t 
ddicor Kat axdAaotoe dtkas TOV adunudatwv Ti- 
‘ > >? ~ oa 3 ~ ‘ > 
vovat Tas 6° emtetkets daov adayvetcat Kal amo- 
~ .\3 9A ~ , oy > a4 
mvevaa (rods) a6 Tob awpatos WaTep atTpLod 
4 \ n “i 
Tovnpod puacjovs ev TH TpacTtatw Tod aépos, dv 
r ~ a 5 r ~ a t a % 
epovas ”“Atdov kadotar, det ylyvecbar ypovov Tid 
/ .y ? 
retaypevov. Cell”)? oiov é€ amodnpias avaKopi- 
, i > is , ~ ¢” 6 
Copevae dvyaduuts els waTpida yevovrar yapas otay 
€ , , , ‘ , 
ot teAovpevor pariora OoptBw Kai mrojoEr ovy- 
1 Wyttenbach ; éo7t 7 peragd -F, B. 
2. FE, Bs xdpw -Papabasileios. 
3 Emperius ; azomvedca azo -E, B. 
4 Emperius 3 atriov -E, B. 


5 Basiliensis (eva) ; omitted by E, B. 
8 Fditors after ofay (sic) of Basiliensis ; ofov -E, B. 





@ This may mean only “* whether the soul has been obedient 
to reason in life or has not but 6An Karédv eds oda,” as De 
Genio Socratis, 591 p-v puts it; but at 945 B infra Plutarch 
speaks of souls which dvev vod assume bedies and live on 
earth, and by avovy here he may intend to refer to the separa- 
tion of such souls from their bodies. He cannot mean, as 

taingeard supposes, souls whose minds have immediately 
passed to the sun, for he has just said that the separation of 
mind from soul takes place at the second death on the moon 
and neither here nor in 944 » dfra does he allow for any 
exception in the sense of the doctrine of the /lermetic Tractate, 
x. 16, where vods is separated from yyy at the moment when 
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fashion : All soul, whether without mind or with it,@ 
when it has issued from the body ® is destined to 
wander (in) the region between earth and moon but 
not for an equal time. Unjust and licentious souls 
pay penalties for their offences ; but the good souls 
must in the gentlest part of the air, which they call 
“the meads of Hades,” ° pass a certain set time 
sufficient to purge and blow away (the) pollutions 
contracted from the body as from an evil odour.* 
(Then), as if brought home from banishment abroad, 
they savour joy most like that of initiates, which 
attended by glad expectation is mingled with con- 


the soul leaves the body (cf. Scott, Hermetica, ii, p. 265). In 
De Genio Socratis, 591 p—592 p Plutarch makes vods and 
yoxn not really two different substances as here in the De 
Facie but considers yuyy to be a degeneration of vos. 

& Cf. De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 563 pe: émel yap é€érece 
76 dpovotv Tob awyarTos .. . 

¢ For the location of Hades cf. De /side, 382 © and the 
etymology in De Latenter Vivendo, 1130 a (ef. Plato, Gorgias, 
493 8 and Phaedo, 80 p); for the identification of Hades with 
the dark air ef. [Plutarch], De Vita et Poesi Homeri, § 97; 
Philodemus, De Pietate, c. 13 (Dow. Graeci, p, 547 b) : Cor- 
nutus, c. 5 and c. 35; Heraclitus, Quaestiones Homericae, 
§ 41. Reference to a mead (Aeyzwv) or meads in the under- 
world is common: cf. Odyssey, xi. 539, 573 and xxiv. 13-14; 
Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, 32 f 6 and 222; Plato, 
Gorgias, 524 a, Republic, 614 © and 616 B. The Neo- 
Platonists argued that the Aepov in these Platonic passages 
is meant to be located in the atmosphere under the moon: 
Proclus, Jn Rem Publicam, ii, pp. 132. 20-133. 15 (Kroll) : 
Olympiodorus, /n Gorgiam, p. 237. 10-13 (Norvin): Hermias, 
In Phaedrum, p. 161, 3-9 (Couvreur). 

@ Cf. De Antro Nymph. §§ 11-12 (p. 64. 24-25 [Nauck]) : 
Proclus, Jn Timaeum, iii, p. 331. 6-9 (Diehl) ; and in general 
on the pollution of the soul by association with the body 
Plato, Phaedo, 81 8-c. Plutarch ina different context uses the 
words: . . . drav atpol wovnpot . . . tTais Tis buyis . . . dava- 
Kpabdar mepiddors (De Tuenda Sanitate, 129 c). 
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Madvig : cvyxexpapevn -E, B. 
Xylander in his version ; iééas -E, B. 
Madvig : epi Ka7w -E, B. 
Ei: Kataywvopevas -B. 
Wyttenbach ; (pv@yoav -E, B. 
Wyttenbach : vepiicracw -F 3; mepucrdow -B. 
Hutten ; dvadovpevo -E, 
Wyttenbach ; éouxéva -F, B. 

® Sandbach (w ho, how ever, reads aupi for zepi after 
Wyttenbach) : zepi 5€ ay poxty - -E, B. 

1 Wyttenbach : ad’ atrod -E, 


Co} 





* For life on earth as the soul’s exile from its proper home 
ef. De Exilio, 607 c-es; and for the comparison with initiates 
and what follows in this vein a few lines below ef. fragment 
V1 (vii, p. 23. 4-17 [Bernardakis]). 

> Of. De Genio Soeratis, 591 c, and Plato’ s Phaedy us, 248 
A-B, especially ai 8€ 81) GAAae yAcydpevar pev daaca Tob dvw 
émovra, advvatodcar Sé, VroBpvyiar cuprrepipepovrar KTA. 

¢ For life as an athletic contest and the soul as athlete ef. 
De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 561 a, De Genio Socratis, 593 p-E 
and 593 r—594 4. The conception is Platonic (cf. Republic, 
621 c-p, Phaedrus, 256%); and it is irrelevant to cite oriental 
notions of life as a combat and immortality as a triumph as 
sSoury does (La Démonologie de Plutarque, p. 189, n. 1) after 
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fusion and excitement.” For many, even as they are 
in the act of clinging to the moon, she thrusts off and 
sweeps away ; and some of those souls too that are 
on the moon they see turning upside down as if sink- 
ing again into the deep.? Those that have got up, 
however, and have found a firm footing first go about 
like victors crowned with wreaths of feathers called 
wreaths of steadfastness, because in life they had 
made the irrational or affective element of the soul 
orderly and tolerably tractable to reason? ; secondly, 
in appearance resembling a ray of light but in respect 
of their nature, which in the upper region is buoyant 
as it is here in ours, resembling the ether about the 
moon,’ they get from it both tension and strength 


Cumont. Soury follows Raingeard in misconstruing oredavors 
. . . Aeyouévors and supposing that arepdv edorafecas is an 
‘expression mystique” (op. cif. pp. 189 and 191-192). 
edatadeias does not depend upon azepdv or vice versa: and 
Plutarch has simply woven the * feathers of the soul,’ which 
appear throughout the myth of the Phaedrus, into a wreath 
that is given to the souls of the good for their steadfastness, 
just as the victorious souls in Phaedrus, 256 B become bm0- 
mrepot because in life they were éyxpateis adt@y Kal Koop. 

@ Cf. De Genio Socratis, 592 a, and Plato's Phaedrus, 247 B 
(v.b. edtvia dvTa padiws wopeveTat). 

© aifjp for Plato was simply the uppermost and purest air 
(ef. Timaeus, 58 pv, Phaedo, 109 8 and 111 8); but here the 
word is probably used under Stoic influence, for which see 
note d on 928 p and note g on 922 8 supra and cf. [Plato], 
Axiochus, 366 a (4 Yuxn ovvadyotea tov odpdviov wobet Kai 
avpdvdaov aifépa). ‘These last sentences of chapter 28 show 
several definitely Stoic traits, especially the conception of 
‘tension,’ nourishment of the soul by the exhalations, and 
the use of the quotation from Heraclitus. It has long been 
customary to compare with this passage Cicero, Tuse. Disp. 
i. 19, 43, and Sextus Empiricus, de. Wath. ix. 71-73 (ef. 
Heinze, Yenokrates, pp. 126-128; K. Reinhardt, Aosmos 
und Sympathie, pp. 308-313 and p. 323: R. M. Jones, 
Class, Phil. xxvii [1932], pp. 113 ff.). 
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~ 4) 
(ratty padaky yéyove Kal 76 aia TH GapKi Tup- 
, ‘ ” ? , ” 2 = yaa 
exee THY alobnow eyKeKpapévov ovTws’ TH alfepe 
/ 4 ft 7 t A t 
A€yovor THV ceAnvyY avakekpapevnv ba Balous 
° Loo» > ‘ , ° > Fs 
dpa pev éuibvyov etvat kal yovysov apa 5’ ladppotov 
exev THY mpods TO Bapd cuppeTpiay THS KovddTNTOS. 
Kal yap avrov oUTws* Tov Kéopoy ek THY dvw Kal 
re , , , , > 
Tav' Katw dvoew depopevwy avvnppoopevoyv amnaA- 
AdyOat Tavrdract THs KaTa TéTOV KUHnTEwWS. TabTa. 


1 Papabasileios ; dypw vac. 5 -K, B. 
2s otrw -B. 
2» ofry -B 

43 OUTW » 

4 Stephanus (162-4): ev 76 dvw kat 7H -F, B. 





* For the Stoic doctrine of rovos ef. De Stoicoria Repug- 
nantiis, 1OSb a-n, De Communibus Notitiis, 1085 c-p, and 
SV. ii, frags, 447 and 448. ‘Phe metaphor of “ temper- 
ing was also commonly used by the Stoics in connection 
with the soul: ef. SJ IVF. ii, frags. SO4-806, 

’ Frag. 98 (i, p. 173. 3 [Diels-Kranz]). For the nourish- 
ment of disembodied souls ef. the passages of Cicero and 
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as edged instruments get a temper,“ for what laxness 
and diffuseness they still have is strengthened and 
becomes firm and translucent. In consequence they 
are nourished by any exhalation that reaches them, 
and Heraclitus was right in saying : ‘‘ Souls employ 
the sense of smell in Hades.” & 

29. First they behold the moon as she is in her- 
self °: her magnitude and beauty and nature. which 
is not simple and unmixed but a blend as it were of 
star and earth. Just as the earth has become soft 
by having been mixed with breath and moist(ure) 
and as blood gives rise to sense-perception in the 
flesh with which it is commingled.¢ so the moon, they 
say,’ because it has been permeated through and 
through by ether is at once animated and fertile 
and at the same time has the proportion of lightness 
to heaviness in equipoise. In fact it is in this way 
too, they say, that the universe itself has entirely 
escaped local motion. because it has been constructed 
out of the things that naturally move upwards and 
those that naturally move downwards.’ This was 


Sextus cited in note e, p. 203. Here the argument of Lamprias 
in 940 c-p supra is incorporated into the myth, which thereby 
appears to substantiate the argument. 

© Plutarch certainly wrote atrAs ceAjvys (or perhaps adrijs 
Tis ceAjvys) under the influence of Plato’s ‘* true earth,” adc7 
q yj» in Phaedo, 109 8 7, 110 B 6 (ef. 935 4 supra and 944 B 
infra). 

4 Cf. Aristotle, De Part. Animal. 656 B 19-21 and 25-26, 
666 a 16-17; and Plato, Tinaeus, 77 © on the connection of 
the blood-vessels with 76 7&v aiaOjoewy 7aBos. 

* Not ‘‘ the demons ** who told the stranger the story, as 
taingeard says, but the human authors of the theory men- 
tioned in the next sentence ; ef. Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), pp. 
151-152, 

1 CFOS. ii, frag. 555 and Class, Phil, xlvi (1951), p. 
157, n. 105, 
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yianea Thy apyijv AaBav mapa Adtwvos. TWAdtrwv 
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mupos cuinppoabat dia TOV CSvetvy’ peta€d dvcewv 
avadoyia delecaar” aodyvapevos: oddev® yap els 
aiaOyow e&txvetacbar w py Te ys eupepeKTar Kat 
fwtos. 6 S€ Zevoxpatys Ta péev dotpa Kal TOV 
WAvov ex updos dyna Kal Tob mpwrov TUKVOD avYy- 
~ A * ‘4 b) ~ , ~ 
KetaGar tiv b€ cedjvynv ek Tod devtépov TuKVOD 
\ ~ &: f yuh A A ~ > WA ay 
Kat Tod idiov aépos thy dé yRv e€ Bdatos [Kat 
4 ‘ A , A a ¢ \ , 
aépos|* kal tod tpitov Tv TmuKvav: Gdws Sé pujre 
76 TuKvov adto Kal? adto pare TO pavoy elvat 
puyfs Sexrexov. Kal Taira péev mepi odalas ae- 
> e , 
Ajvys. edpos dé kal péyeBos ody door of yewpéeTpar 
4 > ‘ ~ - 2? a a 
Aéyovaw adda petlov moAAdKts oti. KaTapeTpel 
~ ~ ~ ¢ ~ 
d€ THY oKiay THS ys dAvydKis Tots EéavTis® pe- 
, , 
yébeaw ody bd apuKpdtyntos, adda Fepp<drepovy® 
CZ ~ ‘ 
emetyer THY Kivnow Omws TAaxXD dveKTEpG TOV aKO- 
\ ~ > ~ 
won Tomov brexdepovaa (ras) TaVv ayabav Civu- 
\ 7 , \ z > 7 \ 
yas)’ aomevdovoas Kat Bowoas: ovdKeTe ‘yap 
~ ~ , ~ ‘ 
éLaxovovow ev TH GKIG yevdopevat THS TEpl Tov 
1 Purser ; dca 7&v vac. 4-E, 5-B. 
2 Leonicus (ef. Plato, Timaeus, 31 c, 82 p-c ; Plutarch, De 
win. Proc. 1016 r—1017 a); b00ecdav -F, B. / 
3 -Anon., Aldine, R.J. 9-4 (ef. Plato, Timaeus, 31 B); oddéva 
-F, B. 
4 Excised by H.C. : «at dépos -E kai rupds -B. 
5 Ey éavrod -B. 
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also the conception of Xenocrates who, taking his 
start from Plato, seems* to have reached it by a 
kind of superhuman reasoning. Plato is the one who 
declared that each of the stars as well was constructed 
of earth and fire bound together in a proportion by 
means of the (two) intermediate natures, for nothing, 
as he said, attains perceptibility that does not contain 
an admixture of earth and light’; but Xenocrates 
says that the stars and the sun are composed of fire 
and the first density, the moon of the second density 
and air that is proper to her, and the earth of water 
{and air] and the third kind of density and that in 
general neither density all by itself nor subtility is 
receptive of soul. So much for the moon’s substance. 
As to her breadth or magnitude, it is not what the 
geometers say but many times greater. She measures 
off the earth’s shadow with few of her own magnitudes 
not because it is small but she more ardently hastens 
her motion in order that she may quickly pass through 
the gloomy place bearing away (the souls) of the 
good which cry out and urge her on because when 
they are in the shadow they no longer catch the sound 

@'The Greek does not imply, as Adler supposes, that 
Plutarch had any doubt about what Nenocrates had said (cf. 
R. M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, p. 55). 

> Timaeus, 40 4 and 31 sn—32 c; ef. [Plato], Epinomis, 
981 p-E; Plutarch, De Fortuna Romanorum, 316 ©f-F. 
Timaeus, 31 8B strictly requires y#s . . . Kai wupds here; but 
according to Timaeus, 45 n and 58 c ¢as is the species of fire 
that produces visibility. 


* Xenocrates, frag. 56 (Heinze): for text and implications 
cf. Class. Phil. xlvi (1951), p. 152. 





§ Von Arnim; Oepy vac. 7 émetyer -E: Oeppdrnros éreiyer 
-B 3 Oepporarny évetyee -Anon., Aldine, R.J. 94. 

7 Reiske; dmexdépovaa tav dyabdv amevdovcas -E, B; 
imexdépovca Yuyas Tav ayabav omevSovcas -Basiliensis. 
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’ ‘ c a oe ¥ x 4 € ~ 
ovpavov dppovias. dpa b€ Kal Katwhev ai tev 
KoAaloperwr puyal tyviKatra da THs oKLds ddupd- 
peevae Cai)’ dAaddlovaa mpoodépovtar. 810 Kal 
Kpoteivy ev tats exdrciibeow elwlacw ot mAcioror 
xarlkdpara Kat odov moretv Kal mdtayov emt Tas 

ae ae nag Boek \ \ , , 
yuyds,” exfoBet 5’ adtas kai TO KaAovpevoy mpdc- 
wrov oTav eyyds yévwvtat BAooupov® ti Kat dpe- 

~ € a uw ’ > ~ > > LA : 
K@dES Opuxyrevov. €aTt 5’ od ToLodTOV, GAN warreEp 
4 map’ Hiv exer yh KdATOUs Babets Kal peyadous, 
oe ‘ > ~ i ~ € 4 * , 
eva pev éevrad0a da aotnAdv ‘Hpakdciwy avayed- 


C pevoy elow mpos hpds é€w dé tov Kaomov Kal 


Tovs mept tHV ’Epudpav Oddarrav, odtws* Baby 
Taira THs ceAjnvyns earl Kal KowWwdpata. Kadobor 
& abtav 76 prev peéyratov “Exdrns puydv, d7ov Kal 
bd. 5 5 / e us 4. Xr 4 Pe nv yw 

ixas diddacw at puyat Kal AapBavovow av av 75H 
yeyevnuevar Saiuoves 7) TAIwow 7) Spdowar, Ta 5é 

1 Basiliensis ; ddupdpevar, adaddfovoa -K, B. 
2 Basiliensis ; dudas -F, B. 


2 sip pias al 624) : BAoaaupor -F, B. 
4 Es obrw -b. 





* Plutarch here gives a ‘‘ mythical correction” of the 
astronomical caleulations in 923 a-8 and 932 B supra (on the 
text and the paralogismn of this ‘‘ correction " ¢f. Class. Phil, 
xlvi [1951], pp. 152-153) and also a mythical explanation of 
the acceleration of which he had spoken in 933 8 supra. With 
this account of the effect of the hinar eclipse upon the dis- 
embodied souls ef. De Geaio Socratis, 591 c and for the har- 
mony in the heavens cf. 590 c-p there, De Musica, 1147, 

Plato’s Republic, 617 2, Aristotle's De Caelo, 290 b 12—291 
a 28. 

2 Cf. cbemilius Paulus, 17 (264 wn); Pliny, Vat. List. ii, 
12. 9 (54): Tacitus, cfenals, i. 28 5 Juvenal, vi. 449-443, 
‘The purpose of the custom is here nade to fit the myth; in 
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of the harmony of heaven. At the same time too 
with wails (and) cries the souls of the chastised then 
approach through the shadow from below. That is 
why most people have the custom of beating brasses 
during eclipses and of raising a din and clatter r against 
the seule! which are frightened off also by the so- 
called face when they get near it, for it has a grim 
and horrible aspect.° it is no such thing, however ; 
but just as our earth contains gulfs that are deep and 
extensive,” one here pouring in towards us through 
the Pillars of Heracles and outside the Caspian and 
the Red Sea with its gulfs,’ so those features are 
depths and hollows of the moon. The largest of them 
is called’ ‘ Hecaté’s Recess,’ % where the souls 
suffer and exact penalties for whatever they have 
endured or committed after having already become 


De Genio Socratis, 591 ¢ the moon herself flashes and bellows 
to frighten away the impure souls. 

° Cf, Epigenes in Clement, Stromat, vy. 49 (=kern, Or- 
phicorum Fragmenta, frag, 33): Dopyovov tiv cedjvav da 70 
év adTi mpoownov. Cf. the notion that the face in the moon is 
that of the Sibyl (De Pythiae Oraculis, 395 c-p ; De Sera 
Numinis Vindieta, 566 dD). 

2 Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 109 B. 

* For the Caspian see note f on 941 ¢ supra. By * Red 
Sea” Plutarch means what we call the Indian Ocean plus 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea: in Quaest. Convit, 733 B 
he cites Agatharchidas who wrote an extensive work on the 

ted Sea (ef. Photius, Bibliotheca, cod, 250 [pp. 441 ff, 
Bekker]). 

1 Cf, Class. Phil, xlvi (195}), p. 151 on 943 &. 

9 For Heecaté and the moon see notes ¢ on 937 F and 4 on 
942 p supra: cf. Sophocles, frag. +492 (Nauck?) and Kern, 
Orphicorum Fragmenta, frag. 204. For Hecaté’s association 
with a cave cf. Homerie Hymn I, 24-25, and Roscher, Uber 
Selene und Verwandtes, pp. 46-48. Plutarch himself 
associates puyds with the “ punishments in Hades” (De 
Superstitione, 167 a). 
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S00 papa’ (ras I[vAas).2 meparofivtar yap at 
poxai bu adtay viv pév eis Ta mpos obpavov Tis 
n A \ , > \ \ a > , 3 
cedjvns viv dé mdAw eis Ta TpOs yHV. ovopaleTat 
5 A A A A ? A ~ Xr LZ ? HA o 
€ Ta pev pos otpavoy THs ocEeAnvns Vouov 
mediov' ra 8 évtaida Depoehdvys olkos’ avrixGovos. 
30. Odx det dé duatpiBovew én’ adrijs® ot dai- 
> A ng ~ , 2 
proves GAAG xpnorypiwv” Seipo Katiaow eémedn- 
odpevot Kal tats dvwTdtw* cupmdpeoe Kal ovvop- 
yidlovar tav tedeT@V KoAaoTal Te yiyvovTaL Kal 
rs 3 , \ ~ Ww a 
dvaakes aduenudtwy Kal cwripes ev Te TmoA€uots 
‘\ A , ? / o > nn A 
Kat kata Q@ddAarray émAdprovow. ér 8 av py 
a \ A , 2 > © > 9 nA gn \ 
Kad@s wept Tatra mpaéwow add’ dbx’ opyijs’ 7 mpos 
my Ca nn / Q7 , ? ~ x 
ddixov yap 7) Abdvyy Sikyy tivovew: wHobyrat yap 
Leonicus ; ras 5€ 8¥0 paxpds -h, 8B. 
H.C. ; no lacuna indicated in E or B. 
H.C. 5 dvopalecba -K, B. 
B 5 aadiov -E. 
5 After von Arnim (who read ofxoy because he kept dvopa- 
Ceoba supra); odk -l, B. 
® Bernardakis (ef. De Tuenda Sanitate, 128 »: dcarpiBew 
én’ axtis); adztw -E, B: adth -Wyttenbach, 
7 Basiliensis ; xpnornpiw -h, B. 


8 B; dvwrdras -K. 
® -Anon., Aldine, RJ. 943 dep ys -F, B. 


e one 





“This has been called inconsistent with the preceding 
statement in chapter 28 that only pure or purified souls attain 
the moon, Even the pure souls that reach the moon, how- 
ever, still have the affective soul as well as mind; and 
Plutarch has already said in chapter 28 (942 r) that the life 
which they lead on the moon is ob paxdpiov o8dé Betov. 
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Spirits“; and the two long ones are called ¢“ the 
Gates ’’),” for through them pass the souls now to 
the side of the moon that faces heaven and now back 
to the side that faces earth.¢ The side of the moon 
towards heaven is named “ Elysian plain,” ? the 
hither side “ House of counter-terrestrial Pherse- 
phoné.”’ @ 

30. Yet not forever do the Spirits tarry upon the 
moon ; they descend hither to take charge of oracles, 
they attend and participate in the highest of the 
mystic rituals, they act as warders against misdeeds 
and chastisers of them, and they flash forth as 
saviours manifest in war and on the sea For any 
act that they perform in these matters not fairly but 
inspired by wrath or for an unjust end or out of 
envy they are penalized, for they are cast out upon 


» Cf. Class. Phil. xlvi (1951), p. 153. 

¢ They pass to the outer side on their way to the “ second 
death “ (944 © ff. infra) and to the hither side on their way 
to rebirth in bodies (945 c infra). In Amatorius, 766 8 the 
place to which souls come to be reborn in the body is called 
of LedAjvys Kat “Adpodirns Acyudves. 

4 See 942 F supra and note d there. 

¢ Plutarch uses avriy8wv in the usual Pythagorean sense 
in De An. Proc. in Timaeco, 1028 38 (cf. De Placitis, 891 ¥, 
895 c, 895 E=Aétius, ii. 29. 45; iii. 9.2; ili, 11.3). Identi- 
fication of the moon with the counter-earth is ascribed to 
certain “ Pythagoreans’”’ (but ef. Cherniss, Aristotle's 
Criticism of Plato and the Academy, i, p. 562) by Simplicius, 
De Caelo, p. 512. 17-20 (ef. Asclepius, Metaph. p. 35, 24-27 ; 
Scholia in Aristotelem, 505 as 1 [Brandis]). 

1 Cf. De Defectu Oraculorum, 417 a-B and De Geniv 
Socratis, 591 c; R. M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, 
pp. 29, 59, and 55-56. Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. vi. 30 (p. 18. 4 
{Deubner]) says that some people considered Pythagoras to 
be such a Spirit from the moon. In the last clause of the 
sentence above Plutarch refers to the Dioscuri: ef. Lysander, 
14 (439 c); De Defectu Oraculorum, 426 c. 
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> ad anne iene) t 3 ’ » 
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K Dpvyia rods KoptBavras yevéobar Kai tods rept 
Bowtiav év Otdapa’ Tpodwriddas Kat pupious 
” , aS Ss t Bir Co IN \ \ 
dMous TodAaxo6t Tis olkouperns cv lepa Kal TYysat 
Kal mpoanyopiae Suapevovow at dé duvapens & évevov" 
els ETEpov TOTov THs aptorns efaddrayrjs Tuyxavov- 
Tw. Tuyxavovat Sot pev mpdrtepov of S° baTEpor, 
érav 0 vobs amrox pA THs spoxijs. amoxpivera oe 
epwte THS mepl Tov 1ALoy eixovos, dv? ais émreAdpurrer 
TO edeTov Kai Kadov Kat fetov Kal [axdpov ob 
maca dvos, GddAn 8 dAdws, cpéyerar. Kal yap 
rN \ , ” Bak See NE a 5 AG 
adriy THY ceAjvyy Epwr Tod Alou TepiToAeiy bei 
-Anon., Aldine, R.J. 9-4: ovppnyrtpevoe -E, B. 
2 Bernardakis (implied in the versions of Nylander and 
Kepler) ; avtovs -1, 1B, 
Aldine, Basiliensis ; @édous -K, B. 
ioe Desa Lies obdaog -Aldine ; AeBadiéa -Basiliensis. 


5 Apelt: éviav “KE, B. 
& Apelt : mepeveperodety aet -1 s mepioAety det -B. 





“CF, 926 © supra (A wexy 1. 7@ owpate ovvetpKta), De 
dln, Proe. in Piwaeo, 1023 ¢ (7@ odpare ovverpyperyn scil. 

ux7) + for the “ misbehaviour” of Spirits cf. De Defectu 
Oraculorum, 417 8, AIT e-r, De Iside, 361 a ff, where the 
punishment of these Spirits is mentioned in 361 ¢ (ef. De 
Defeetu Oraculoruim, +415 ¢). 

» je. not those who for misdeeds are cast out upon earth 
again. ‘Phe attendants of Cronus are the daiuoves of 942 a 
supra. Cf. Porphyry’s account of good and evil spirits in 
De Abstinentia, ii, 38-39. 

cf, Numa, 15 (70 c-p)s [Phitarch], De Fluriis, xiii. 3 
(vii, p. 305, 4-12 [Bernardakis]) : Strabo, x. 3. 22 (ce. 473): 
Pausanias, v. 7. 6-10; Diodorus, v. 6-4. 3-7. 
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earth again confined in human bodies.* To the 
former class of better Spirits ® the attendants of 
Cronos said that they belong themselves as did afore- 
time the Idaean Dactyls” in Crete and the Corybants@ 
in Phrygia as well as the Boeotian Trophoniads in 
Udora ¢ and thousands of others in many parts of the 
world whose rites, honours, and titles persist but 
whose powers tended to another place as_ they 
achieved the ultimate alteration. They achieve it, 
some sooner and some later, once the mind has been 
separated from the soul.’ It is separated by love for 
the image in the sun through which shines forth 
manifest the desirable and fair and divine and blessed 
towards which all nature in one way or another 
yearns,’ for it must be out of love for the sun that 
the moon herself goes her rounds and gets into con- 


4 (Cf, Sehwenn, RE. xi. 2 (1922), 441-1446, and Lobeck, 
Aglaophamos, pp. 1139-1155. 

¢ This place seems to be mentioned nowhere else: but, 
since Plutarch here refers to inactive oracles from which the 
Spirits have departed, the change to AeBadeda cannot be 
right, for in De Defectu Oraculorum, 411 €-F Lebadeia is said 
to be the only remaining act/ve oracle in Boeotia where there 
are many others now silent or even deserted. 

I Cf. 943 B supra. 

9 Plato’s Republic, 507-509 is Plutarch’s main inspiration. 
It is a passage which he echoes or cites many times (e.g. De 
Tside, 372 a, De FE, 393 v, De Defectu Oraculorum, 413 ¢ and 
433 p-F, Ad Principem Inerud. 780 ¥ and 781 ¥, Plat. Quaest. 
1006 r—1007 4): and his references to it show that “ the 
image in the sun,” zis wepi tov HAvov eixdvos, here means the 
visible likeness of the good which the sun manifests and not, 
as Kepler suggests, the reflection of the sun seen in the moon 
as ina mirror. The last part of the sentence with the notion 
that all nature strives towards the good and the term éderdv 
itself are drawn from Aristotle (Physics, 192 a 16-19 and the 
whole of Physics A, 9 and Metaphysics A, 7); ef. De Iside, 
372 e-F and Amatorius, 770 B. 
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\ \ > > t , ¢ , re 
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* Wyttenbach (cf. 945 ¢ infra: @ cediva . « . dexopery 
... and 929 c supra: Séxerae Tov qAwov) ; no lacuna -E, B. 

2 LLC. (ef. O44 Bec supra) sri eels -E, B; rH ceAjvyn 
-Wyttenbach. 

3 Kaltwasser and Wyttenbach after Amyot’s version ; 
xabddou -FK, B. 

4 uss. of Homer and editors ; qpaxdecny -E, B. 

-Anon., Aldine, R.J. 94 3 ed@vpods -K, B, Basiliensis, 

® Leonicus; 6 -E, B. 

* ‘The specific nature of this fertilization is described in 
945 ¢ infra: the conception of the sun as an image of god 
is connected with a reference to its fructifying force in De BE, 
393 pv. For sexual language used of the moon and sun see 
the references in note a on 929 ¢ supra, 

> Odyssey, xi, 222. 

© Odyssey, Xi. GOL-602, Similar interpretations of this 
Olt 
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junction with him in her yearning (to receive) from 
him what is most fructifying. The substance of the 
soul is left upon the moon and retains certain vestiges 
and dreams of life as it were ; it is this that you must 
properly take to be the subject of the statement 


Soul like a dream has taken wing and sped,? 


for it is not straightway nor once it has been released 
from the body that it reaches this state but later 
when, divorced from the mind, it is deserted and 
alone. Above all else that Homer said his words 
concerning those in Hades appear to have been 
divinely inspired 


Thereafter marked I mighty Heracles— 
His shade; but he is with the deathless gods. . . .¢ 


In fact the self of each of us is not anger or fear or 
desire just as it is not bits of flesh or fluids either but 
is that with which we reason and understand ?; and 


passage are common among the Neo-Pythagoreans and 
Neo-Platonists : cf. especially [Plutarch], De Vita et Poesi 
Homeri, chap, 123; Plotinus, nn. i. 1.123 iv. 3.27 and 32: 
vi. 4.16: Proclus, In Rem Publicam, i, p. 120. 22 ff. and p. 
172. 9 ff. (Kroll); Cumont, Rev. de Philologie, xliv (1920), 
pp. 237-240, who contends that the doctrine itself arose in 
Alexandria where Aristarchus became acquainted with it. 

@ Cf. De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 564 c and .tdv. Coloten, 
1119 a. For the vods as the true self cf. Aristotle, Eth. Vie. 
1166 a 16-17 and 22-23, 1168 b 35, 1169 a 2, L178 a 2-7. 
Plato usually speaks of the guy without further qualification 
as the true self (e.g. Laws, 959 a, Phaedo, 115 c [ef. the 
Pseudo-Platonic Alcibiades I, 130 a-c and Awiochus, 365 £]), 
although such passages as Republic, 480 r—431 a, 588 c— 
589 3B, 611 c-e can be taken to imply that he meant the 
rational soul only (ef. Plotinus’s use of the last passage in Enn. 
i. 1. 12). Cf. also Cicero, De Republica, vi. 26 (‘ mens 
cuiusque is est quisque ’) and Marcus Aurelius, ii. 2 with 
Farquharson’s note ad loc. 
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(945) TE boxy TuToupEer7) pev U7TO0 TOO vod TUTObGA be 
TO oGpa Kal TepinTaoovea: mavraxobev expat 
TETAL TO eldos woTe KaY moAby xpovor xwpis éxa- 
tépov yerntat’ dsatnpotoa THY Opororyra Kal Tov 
tuo" €tdwAov opbas ovopalerar. TovTwy 8° 7 
oeAnv7, Kablamep elpyrat, orotxetov é€atw: avaNvov- 
Tal yap ets ravray warep els THY YH Ta CHpaTa 
TOV veKp@v, TAYD fev al awdpoves peTa ayodAjs 
> ré A Eg # 4 > a 
ampaypova Kai pirdcodov atépEacar Biov (adefet- 

~ ~ 4 
cat yap b70 Tod vod Kal mpos oddEV ETL ypupevat 
tots mafeow amopapatvortat). tev dé diAotipwr 
~ ~ ~ 
B kat TpaKTiK@v epetecay TE mept owpara Kal Ov- 
Hoed@v at hey olov év Unvw tais Tod Biov uvnpo- 
avvas Oveipact Xpopevat dvadépovrat Kabamep 7 
Tob ’Evdupiwvos. enet 8’ adtas To dotatov Kal 
iS > V4 e.! / ‘ > £ ~ ‘ ‘ 
To eumrables* eEtarnat kat adéAket THS GeATVNS TpPOS 
ae Oe 3 TEpimTVaaOD ~ -B. 
4 B; . a4 xwpis éxaTepou yevyrat moAdy xpovov -E. 


-Anon., Aldine, R.J. 94; téaov -E, B. 
S Rent, Wyttenbach after Amyot’s version: dzafés-E, B. 





@ Cf. De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 564 4, where the souls 
are described as tUov éyovoas avOpwro0edH, and [Plutarch], 
De Vita et Poesi Homeri, chap. 123 (€i8wAov omep jv amo- 
merAaopevov [¥] tod owparos); Porphyry in Stobaeus, 1. 
xlix. 55 (=i, p. 429. 16-22 [Wachsmuth]). ‘The notion that 
the soul after death retains the appearance of the body was 
common (cf. Lucian, Vera /ist. ii. 12), although Alexander 
Polyhistor in Diogenes Laertius, viii. 31 gave it as Pytha- 
gorean doctrine (but ef. Antisthenes, frag. 33 [Mullach]). 
With the special point of the present passage that the body 
is given its form by the imprint of the soul, which has itself 
been moulded by the mind, ¢f. Proclus, /n Rem Publicam, 
ii, pp. 827. 21-828. 15 (Kroll): Vlotinus, iv. 3. 9. 20-23 and 
10, 35-42; Macrobius, Somn. Seip. 1 xiv. 83 Sextus, P./f. 
1.85.0 In Leas, 959 a-p Plato calls the body * an attendant 
semblance of the self and uses the word eiéwAa of corpses. 
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the soul receives the impression of its shape through 
being moulded by the mind and moulding in turn and 
enfolding the body on all sides, so that, even if it be 
separated from either one for a long time, since it 
preserves the likeness and the imprint it is correctly 
called an image.* Of these, as has been said, the 
moon is the element, for they are resolved into it ¢ 
as the bodies of the dead are resolved into earth. 
This happens quickly to the temperate souls who 
had been fond of a leisurely, unmeddlesome, and 
philosophical life, for abandoned by the mind and 
no longer exercising the passions for anything they 
wither quietly away. Of the ambitious and the 
active, the irascible and those who are enamoured 
of the body, however, some pass their time @ as it 
were in sleep with the memories of their lives for 
dreams as did the soul of Endymion? ; but. when 
they are excited by restlessness and emotion and 
drawn away from the moon to another birth, she 


The notion that soul encompasses body instead of being 
contained by it comes ultimately from Plato, Timaeus, 3+ B. 
> fe. 943 a supra. 

© For later Neo-Platonic opinions concerning the dis- 
solution of the lower soul see Proelus, /» Bea hae lil, p. 234. 
9 ff. (Diehl) and of. Plotinus, Hn. iv. 7. 14 (. aperpevov 
5€ 76 xetpov odS€ avo aodeicAae Ews ay i] “iOer & eeu Te apxiy fs 

@ ‘The expression correlative to ai pév is eet 8° adrds, and 
the contrast between ézei & adras . . . e€iorqor and the 
present clause requires that dcadépovrac mean “ pass their 
time *’ rather than ‘‘ toss about,” ‘‘ be distraught,”’ the mean- 
ing that it has in De Genio Socratis, 591 p. 

e There seems to be no other reference to Endymion's 
dreams; but Plutarch may here have been influenced by 
the story that Endymion’s endless sleep was a punishment 
for his passion for Hera (ef. Seholia in Apollonium Rhodium 
Vetera, iv. 57-58 [p. 265, Wendel]) and Scholia in Theoeritum 
Vetera, iii. 49-51 b [p. 183, Wendel]). 
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(945) dAAny yéveaw, odk €& (vevew emt yhvy’ dAN’ ava- 
a \ , 2 \ x RaNB 999 
KaAetrar Kal KaTabéAyer.” puxpev yap oddev odd 
qavyxov od’ dpodoyovpevoy Epyov €ativ étav avev 
vob 7@ TabnTiKd® awpuatos emAaBwrra. Tervot 
d€ kai Tuddves 6 te AcAdods Kkatacyav Kal cuv- 
Tapagas TO xpynotipiov UBpe Kai Bia vbwv® && 
exelvwv apa Tav ibvydv joav, epypwv Adyov' Kat 
tidw TAavnMev7t TH TAOnTEKA ypnoapevwr, ypoven 
dé Kakeivas KatedéEato® eis abriv’ % ceAjvyn Kal 
C xatexdopnoev. elra Tov vodv abfis emuametpavros 
Tob yAlov TA CatiK@ deyouevyn véas moved puyds, 
4 O€ yh TpiTov capa Tapécyev. oddev yap atTy 
didwor peta Odvarov doa AapBavee mpos yéveow 
<a7obibob0a,)’ Atos S€ AapBaver pév oddev aro- 
Le) eer tet De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 566 a; Frag VI. 

2 [v II, p. 22. 9, Bernardakis]) 5 obd« é& vac. 12-F, 9-B. 


2 es dvabéhyet -B, 
3 Kaltwasser (ef. Introduction, note 6, p. 12 supra): Tudey 


-K.B. 
4 Kaltwasser (implied by Kepler's version); €pypoe Ady 
-F, B. 5 Leonicus ; xa7rédecéev -F, B. 


6 B32: adtp -E, Bi. 
7 4I.C.; no lacuna indicated in E or Bs 88wow rots 
dAdAots Svat, GAr’ cea peta Oavatov Krd. -W yttenbach. 





Oy a De: Nera Nuwinis Vindicta, 565 p-v, 566 a: Plato, 
Phaedo, 81 B-£, 108 A-B. 

> Cf, Odyssey, xiv ST6-581 3 Pindar, Pythian, iv. 90; 
Kustathius, Comment. ad Odyssean, 1581. 54 ff. 

© Uf. especially De [side, chaps. 27 and 30. 

4 1{@wr and Pests are named together by Plutarch in 
Pelopidas, 16 (286 c): ef. Strabo, ix. 3. 12 (ec. 422-423) and 
Apollodorus, Bibliotheea, i. 4. 1. 3-5 (22-23), 

© For the play on Tudayv-ridos cf. Plato, Phaedrus, 230 a, 
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forbids them (to sink towards earth) ® and keeps 
conjuring them back and binding them with charms, 
for it is no slight, quiet, or harmonious business when 
with the affective faculty apart from reason they seize 
upon a body. Creatures like Tityus ® and Typho ° 
and the Python? that with insolence and violence 
occupied Delphi and confounded the oracle belonged 
to this class of souls, void of reason and subject to 
the affective element gone astray through delusion ¢ ; 
but even these in time the moon took back to herself 
and reduced to order. Then when the sun with his 
vital force has again sowed mind in her she receives 
it and produces new souls, and earth in the third place 
furnishes body.’ In fact, the earth gives nothing (in 
giving back) after death all that she takes for genera- 
tion, and the sun takes nothing but takes back the 


which is quoted by Plutarch in ddv. Coloten, 1119 B; and 
of. also Marcus Aurelius, ii. 17 (. . . 7d 8€ ris poyis dverpos 
Kai Todos . . .). 

t Ch. 9 13 4 and 944 E-F supra, In the latter passage dpeyo- 
pévny an adrob TO yourpwratov (déxeo8a) (cf. De HL, 393 D 
[re mrepi adriy yorpov] and Aqua an Ignis, 958 ¥ [rob mupos 

. olov to CwriKxdv evepyalopévov]) shows that TO Cwtik@ 
here is to be construed with the preceding words rather than 
with those that follow (so Reinhardt, AXosmos und Sympathie, 
pp. 320, 329). On Reinhardt’s treatment of this passage in 
general and his attempt to derive it from Posidonius (op. cit. 
pp. 329 ff.) ef. R. M. Jones, Class. Phil. xxvii (1932), pp. 
118-120, 129-131, 134-1385; n.b. Timaeus, 41-42 where the 
demiurge is said to have sowed (é€o7epev) in the earth, the 
moon, and the other planets the souls that he had fashioned 
himself, i.e. the minds (ef. 41 £, 42 p), and the interpretation 
of Timaeus Locrus, 99 p-r, according to which. this means 
that the souls are brought to earth from the various planets 
(cf. also R. M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, pp. 49-51, 
and especially Porphy ry in Proclus, In Timaeum, i, p. 147. 
6-13 [n.b. . . . eis 76. 7s ceAjvns odpa onetpecbal dnow.. .] 
and p. 165. 16-23 (Diehl): 
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AapPaver d€ Tov vodv didovs, ceAtvn dé Kal Aap- 
Paver kai didwoar Kal ovv7iOnot Kat dratpet [Kat] 
Kat dAAny Kat dAAnv dvvayev, dv EiAetura® pev 7) 
“u Ww . a ~ ~ h 3 ~ 
aurtibnow ” Apres & 7) Suarpet kaAdeirar. Kal Tpiav 
~ ¢€ ‘ wv ‘ ‘ oe Ling ¥: 
Mopar a) pev "Azpomos rept tov yAvov idpupéervn 
THY apy evdiowar THs yevecews, 7 d€ KAwOw wept 
‘ , ‘ ~ ‘ 2 > a 
Thy cedjnv depopevn cvrdet Kai piyvuow, eoxdry 
b€¢ auvedamretar wept yay  A\dyeots 7 mAetoTov 
qUyns peéteott. TO yap apvyov aKupov adbto Kat 
‘ € > a ¢ A ~ > % \ > 
mabyrov bm ddAAwv, 6 b€ vobs amafys Kat adro- 
¥ ‘ A \ ¥: € ‘ Ce ¥ 
KpdTwp, puxtov b€ Kat pécov y px Kabdrep 1 
aeAjvn Tav dvw Kal KdTw aVpYyLypAa Kal peTa- 
Kképacua wo To Geo’ yéyove, TobTov dpa mpds 


a ” ‘ , a mW = ‘ , 
HAwov €xovoa Tov Adyov ov ever yh mpos ceAr- 


1 at -F, Bs: omitted by Basiliensis. 

2 Ey etdAjdue -B. 

3 Wyttenbach after the versions of Nylander and Amyot ; 
peéya Képas -h, B. 





2 Cf, Quaest. Convir, 6583 1 bev olwat Kat thy ”Aprepuv 
Aoxelav ai Kideurar, otk obcav érépay } thy cednrny, woud - 
ofa. Here, however, Artemis and Ilithyia are supposed to 
be names for two contrary faculties of the moon. In 938 F 
supra the identification of the moon with Artemis because 
she is “sterile but is helpful and beneficial to other females ”’ 
implies that Artemis és Hithyia, as she is in Plato's Theaetetus, 
149 w (ef. Cornutus, p. 73, 7-18 [Lang]), Artemis was 
associated with easy, painless death, however (ef. Odyssey, 
xi. 172-1783: xviii, 202): and Plutarch probably connects 
this notion with the gentleness of the death on the moon (ef. 
943 nsupra). 1. A. Post has suggested that he may also have 
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mind that he gives, whereas the moon both takes and 
gives and joins together and divides asunder in virtue 
of her different powers, of which the one that joins 
together is called Ilithyia and that which divides 
nearer Artemis.* Of the three Fates too Atropos 
enthroned in the sun initiates generation, Clotho in 
motion on the moon mingles and binds together, and 
finally upon the earth Lachesis too puts her hand to 
the task, she who has the largest share in chance.’ 
For the inanimate is itself powerless and susceptible 
to alien agents, and the mind is impassible and sove- 
reign; but the soul is a mixed and intermediate 
thing. even as the moon has been created by god a 
compound and blend of the things above and below 
and therefore stands to the sun in the relation of 
earth to moon.’ 


intended dpvapet as an etymology of “Apres. Llithyia and 
Artemis are sometimes sisters (ef. Diodorus Siculus, v. 72. 5), 
but then they have the same function. 
© In De Genio Socratis, 591 8 Atropos is situated in the 
invisible, Clotho in the sun, and Lachesis in the moon. ‘The 
order there is the same as it is here and different from that 
in the De Fato (568 ©), where in interpretation of Republic, 
617 ¢ Clotho is highest, Lachesis lowest, and Atropos inter- 
mediate. Both orders differ from that of Xenocrates (frag. 5 
{Heinze]), which was Atropos (intelligible and supra- 
celestial), Lachesis (opinable and celestial), Clotho (sensible 
and sublunar). The order of De Facie and De Genio Socratis 
is that of Plato’s Laws, 960 c, where Lachesis, Clotho, and 
Atropos are named in ascending order as the epithet of 
Atropos, Tpizn cwrecpa, shows; here in the De Facie it is the 
passage of the Republic, however, that Plutarch has in mind, 
for his ovvedanreras is an echo of Plato’s édantropérny and 
edaatecGa there. Cf. H. Dorrie, Hermes, Ixxxii (1954), pp. 
331-342 (especially pp. 337-339), who discusses the relation of 
these passages to the pre-history of the Neoplatonic doctrine 
of hypostases and argues that in writing them Plutarch was 
inspired by Xenocrates. 
221 
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Vatr’”” elev 6 MUANas “eyes pev Koved Tob 
rou SieEvovros exelvw 8 of rob Kpdvov Karev- 
‘ ‘ ¥ if a > / > , 
vaorat Kat Oepdmovres, ws eAeyev adtés, efny- 
yerdav. dptv 8, d Aaprpia, yphoba 7TH Adyws 


mdpeotiy 7 BovAeabe.”’ 
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This,’ said Sulla, “I heard the stranger relate ; 
and he had the account, as he said himself, from the 
chamberlains and servitors of Cronus. You and your 
companions, Lamprias, may make what you will of 
the tale.” ¢ 

2 Cf. De Sera Numinis Vindieta, 561 8, De Genio Socratis, 
589 PF; Plato’s Phaedo, 114 v, Meno, 86 8, Gorgias, 527 a, 
Phaedrus, 246 a, 
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ON THE PRINCIPLE 
OF COLD 
(DE PRIMO FRIGIDO) 


VOL. XI 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuts little essay, or open letter to Favorinus, is not 
written in a controversial spirit, though a few sharp 
comments are made from time to time. Having 
established (chapters 5-7) that an element of Cold 
really exists, Plutarch proceeds to consider what that 
element may be. Since fire is obviously excluded, 
can it be air, as the Stoics believe (8-12), or water, 
as Empedocles, and an early Peripatetic, Strato, hold 
(13-16)? Or, indeed, may it be earth itself (17-22) ? 
This latter opinion is apparently put forward by 
Plutarch as an original contribution to theoretical 
physics and there is no reason to believe it is not his, 
‘The essay closes, however, with a recommendation 
to scepticism,* so that our author may not have re- 
garded his attempted proof as cogent, as indeed it is 
not. 

The work was probably written in Delphi (cf. 953 
c-p and kz) after a.p. 107 (949 E, note) and addressed 
to the young philosopher Favorinus,’ the great lover 
of Aristotle (Mor. 734 ¥), who is also a speaker in 
Symposiacs, viii. 10. Though Favorinus was in all 

@ See J. Schroter, Plutarchs Stellung zur Skepsis (Greifs- 
wald, 1911), pp. 23 and 40. He compares other reeommenda- 
tions to the suspension of judgement, such as Jor. 480 r— 
431 a. Cf. also Hartman, De Plutarcho, pp. 253 f. 

> For the details see Ziegler’s article on Plutarch in Pauly- 
Wissowa, RE, col. 675. 
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likelihood some twenty years younger than Plutarch, 
the two men dedicated several cenrles to each other. 
In the present essay it is. perhaps, odd that of the 
three quotations from Aristotle one is a rebuke (950 
B), one is apparently a partial miscitation (948 a, note), 
while the third is of no importance. No doubt it is in 
virtue of Faverinus’ youth that his idol is treated so 
lightly, and that the sceptical note is sounded so 
firmly at the end. The young Peripatetic was also 
quoted by Plutareh (for parti: al refutation) in Mor. 
LT) ¢: but Plutarch (if Tarn & and others are right) 
becaine much more favourable to Peripateties later 
in his life (e.g. in the Life of Alexander). 

Bernardakis’s text of this work is one of his most 
unsatisfactory : even for an editzo minor it is careless 
and confused to a deplorable extent. Nor are the 
means of correeting and supplementing it at hand, 
the fifth Teubner volume being still, one fears, in 
the remote future. ‘Then, too, he only photographs 
available were those of I) and B, whieh are not likely 
to add much to our knowledge.* Consequently the 
only course that seemed prudent was to return to 

® Lamprias cat. 132: Plutarch’s Letter fo Favorinus on 
Friendship (or The Use of Friends): Galen, de Opt. Doetr. 
G. 41 K): Favorinus’s Plutarch, or On the clcademic Dis- 
position, See also Suidas, s.r. DaBwpivos. 

» Alerander the Great, ii, 298 f. 

© See the recent brisk controversy as to their relationship : 
Manton, Class. Quart. xliii (1949), pp. 97-104: Hubert, 
Rhein. Mus. xciii (1950), pp. 380-336: Einarson and De Lacy, 
Class. Phil, xlvi (1951), p. 110, n.56; Flaceliére, ed. Plutarch, 
aAmatorius, pp. 35 ff. The evidence in this essay, for what it 
may be worth, seems to make it unlikely that B was here 
copied from either E or an inmediate descendant ; they both 
appear to go back to a common ancestor, perhaps through 
several intermediaries: sce, e.g. 951 4, B,D, 953 Fr. See now 
Cherniss sapra, pp. 27, note az 31, 32. 
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Wyttenbach wherever there was a reasonable doubt. 
Bernardakis has been tacitly corrected (or altered, 
whichever it may be) in a good many places. This 
has been done consiste ntly when both E and B 
agree with Wyttenbach’s and Hutten’s silence; Ber- 
nardakis’s silence, unfortunately, appears to have no 
significance. 
The work is no. 90 in the catalogue of Lamprias. 
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HEPE TOY TPQTOs? “VYNPOY 


1. "Kaze tes dpa Tob Puypob Survejus, & DaBw- 
ptve, mparn Kal oboia, Kabamep tod Oeppod ro 
Top, 78 wapovala Tur kal HETOXT) piverar TOV 
ddAwy éxaatov isuxpov: y paAAov 7) pox porns oré- 

pais éore Depporntos, daorep Tob ade TO OKOTOS 

A€yovor Kal (Tis KUTOEWS rv aTaow; é7et Kal 
70 wsvypov €orke oTdoyov eivar, KwwyTiKov dS€ TO 
Deppove at ze tev Peppay Kkarapvters oddepeds 
Tapovata yivovrar Suvdpews, avn’ exordoet feppo- 
TNTOS" apa yap amoda" on paiverac Kal pxerac 
TO b7oAeTOpevov: 6 yap drp.0s, ov 7a féovra Tov 
dddrev pebinaw, aTLOVTL TO Depn@ ouvenminrer: 
b10 Kal jeevot 70 TAGs a mepiyhuéis exKptvovaa TO 
flepjror, ér€pov pndevos € €TELOLOVTOS. 

2. “H mpdrov peév av res baidoir0 Tod Adyou Tov- 
Tov TO ToAAGS TOV eupavav avatpety durvdpewy, ws 
od TowrTyTas ov’ E€eis, ELewr O€ Kal TOLOTHTWY 
aTepyoes ovcas, Bapiryra. peer Kougo7770s Kal 
onAnporyTa paraKornTOos, TO peeAav b€ Tob Acvxod 
Kal TO TUKpoV TO yAvKéos, Kal WV EKaoTOV EKdoTw 
aéduxev avrikeiofar Kata Svvayuv, ody ws eeu 
atépnas: eve? OT Taca aTépyots apyov €oTt Kal 

1 mpwrws Meziriacus : mparov. 

2 6Ay Meziriacus : zodAj: Wyttenbach writes dua yap 
an reovan TON. 

3 ovaas filled by Hartman, 
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1. Is there, then, Favorinus,? an active principle or 
substance of Cold (as fire is of Heat) through the 
presence of which and through participation in which 
everything else becomes cold ? Or is coldness rather 
a negation of warmth, as they say darkness is of light 
and rest of motion > Cold, indeed, seems to have the 
quality of being stationary,as heat has that of motion; 
while the cooling off of hot things is not caused by the 
presence of any force,’ but merely by the displace- 
ment of heat, for it can be seen to depart completely 
at the same time as the remainder cools off. The 
steam, for example. which boiling water emits, is 
expelled in company with the departing heat ; that 
is why the amount becomes less by cooling offs for 
this removes the heat and nothing else takes its place. 

2. First of all, must we not be wary of one point in 
this argument ? It eliminates many obvious forces 
by considering them not to be qualities or properties, 
but merely the negation of qualities or properties, 
weight being the negation of lightness and hardness 
that of softness, black that of white, and bitter that 
of sweet, and so in any other case where there is a 
natural opposition of forces rather than a relation 
of positive and negative. Another point is that all 
negation is inert and unproductive: blindness, for 


@ See the introduction to this essay. 
> As, for instance, the force of fire. 
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Mw 3 , \ , 3 \ 
dmpaktov, ws tuddAdtys Kai KwhdTys Kal owt 
Kat Gavatos; eKaTdoes ydp etow €ld@v Kal av- 
, ? ~ > # \ 993 ? * > 
aipécets ovor@v, od ddaers Tues od? ovoia Kad 
eautds: 7) dé puxporns obK eAaTTova Tis DeppornTos 
eyywopevn Tots cwpace a0 Kal petaBodas év- 
epyaleobar méduxe: Kal yap myyvuTar ToAAa TH 
uyp@ Kal ovykpiverar Kal TvKVOOTaL Kal TO OTd- 
ayov adt@ Kal duaKkivytoy otk apydv éotu, GAN’ 
> % \ is ¢ ‘ ee \ ay 
euBpibeés Kat BéBarov, d7o pwpNs avvEpEeroTLKOV Kal 
auvekTiKov éxovans Tovov. dOev 7 perv orépyots 
exreufus yiverar Kal broywpnots THs avrTiKerpevns 
duvapews, ydyerar d€ ToAAA ToAATs adrots Fepyd- 
THTOS evuTTapyovans' evia Sé Kal paddAov 7 xv- 
xpoTns, av AdBn Oeppdtepa, mHyvUaL Kal auVdyer, 
Kabarep Tov Banropevoy oidnpov: of dé NtwiKol Kat 
TO mvedpa A€yovaw ev Tots cuwpact TOV Bpedav TH 
# A \ , ? , 1 
mepupvéer oropotabar Kat petaBaddrov ex ddaews 

A 3 3 A ~ \ > ta 
yivecbar Yuynv: adda Tobro pev apdioByrHopor, 
€ fg A ~ ‘ re cA 
étépwv dé ToAAG@Y TH PuxpoTnTa pawopevnv dy- 
puoupyov ovK aftov ryetoba orépyow. 

3. "Eze atépyors pev oddenia déyera TO aAAov 
Kal TO aTToV, ODS’ av Elmou TIS ETEpoV ETEépov [LAA- 
Aov wemnp@oba tHv pt) BreTOvTwWY 7 cLwHav TOY 
Ln bleyyopevwy 7 TeOvdvar TOV py CovrTwy. ev be 
Tots uxpots ToAd TO paAAov Kal TO FTTOV eveote 

‘\ ‘ , \ \ Bc , he ¥ iS . 
Kat 70 Alay Kat TO pH Alav Kal 6Aws émiTaoELS Kal 


1 dvcews| pvéews van Herwerden from Mor, 1052 F. 





« As steam is condensed and oil becomes viscous. 
> The verb is ambiguous: ‘“ become cold” or “ dry ” or 
perhaps ** congealed.” 
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example, and deafness, silence or death. Here you 
have the defection of a definite form and the annihila- 
tion of a reality, not something that is in itself a part 
of nature or reality. It is the nature of coldness, 
however, to produce affects and alterations in bodies 
that it enters no less than those caused by heat. 
Many objects can be frozen solid. or become con- 
densed or made viscous, by cold. Moreover, the 
property whereby coldness promotes rest and resists 
motion is not inert, but acts by pressure and resis- 
tance, being constrictive and preservative because of 
its strength. This explains how, though negation is a 
disappearance and departure of the contrary force, 
many things may yet become ® cold while all the time 
containing within themselves considerable warmth. 
There are even some objects which cold solidifies and 
consolidates the more readily the hotter they are: 
steel, for example, plungedin water. The Stoics ¢ also 
affirm that in the bodies of infant children the breath is 
tempered by cooling and, from being a physical sub- 
stance, becomes a soul. This, however, is debatable ; 
yet since there are many other effects which may be 
seen to be produced through the agency of cold, we 
are not justified in regarding it as a negation. 

3. Besides, a negation does not permit degrees of 
less or more. Surely nobody will affirm that one blind 
man is blinder than another, or one dumb man more 
silent than another, or one corpse deader than its 
fellow ; but among cold things there is a wide range 
of deviation from ch to little, from very cold to not 
very, and, generally speaking, in degrees of iritensity 

© Cf, Mor. 1052 yr: von Arnim, 8.1. ii, pp. 134, 222; 
and see Hartman's explanation, De Plutarcho, p. 566. Von 
Arnim thinks that the next five chapters also contain Stoic 
material. 
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Kat povatkds, od BapUTyTas cuvappoTTwY Kal d€v- 
+o’ ‘A A f . iz ~ 
TyTas obd€ AevKA Kal péAava Gupdavws Sprobvra 
f > , > ‘ A kod te x 
mapéxwv addAjAois, GAAa THY THs Oeppdrytos Kat 
puypoTytos ev Kdopw KoWwwviay Kal dapopay, O7ws 
cuvolaovTal TE feTplws Kal dLoicovTar TAAL, em- 
Tpovevw Kal TO ayav éxatépas adapav els 70 
déov dpedotépas kalioryat. 
see Src: y ’ 
b. Kat pay iboypod perv atofyos éotw, aoTep 


1 76 added by Meziriacus. 
2 emotoav Madvig : epmowbcar. 
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and remission, just as there is in hot things. This 
occurs because the matter involved is in different cases 
acted upon by the opposing forces with more or less 
intensity ; it thus exhibits degrees of one or the other. 
and so of hot and cold. There is, in fact, no such 
thing as a blending of positive qualities with negative 
ones, nor may any positive force accept the assault 
of the negation that corresponds to it or take it into 
partnership ; instead it gives place to it. Now hot 
things do admit a blending with cold up to a point, 
just as do black with white, high notes with low, sweet 
tastes with sour; and this harmonious association 
of colours and sounds, drugs and sauces, produces 
many combinations that are pleasant and grateful 
to the senses. 

For the opposition of a negation to a_ positive 
quality is an irreconcilable hostility. since the exist- 
ence of the one is the annihilation of the other. The 

other opposition, however, of positive forces, if it 
oceurs in due measure, is often operative in the arts, 
and very often indeed in various phenomena of 
nature, especially in connexion with the weather 
and the seasons and those matters from which the 
god derives his title of harmonizer and musician, 
because he organizes and regulates them. He does 
not receive these names merely for bringing sounds 
of high and low pitch, or black and white colours, into 
harmonious fellowship. but because he has authority 
over the association and disunion of heat and cold in 
the universe, to see that they observe due measure 
in their combination and separation, and because, by 
eliminating the excess of either, he brings both into 
proper order, 

4, Furthermore, we find that cold can be perceived 
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~ ce pal #. a \ ¢ ~ € ‘. eo 
5. "Ere totvuy €v te Kat azAobv 1) wept exacrTov 
> Fi eo . 7 , \ \ 
eidos otépyats, at 8 obaiat mAEtovas Siadopds Kal 
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~ 3 a ~ 
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cy ld A 
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\ \ , ’ y a ” >» ‘ 
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4 ci La > ” , > ? 
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*Ap obv €oke Tots oTepyTiKois ToUTOLS TO 
After yuprdv the mss. add kai avémAwy; deleted by 
Wis ants 
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as well as heat ; but mere negation cannot be seen or 
heard or touched or recognized by the other senses. 
Perception, in fact, must Be of something existent 5 
but where nothing existent is observed, privation may 
be inferred, being the negation of existence, as blind- 
ness is of sight, silence of sound, void and emptiness 
of matter. We cannot perceive a void by touch: but 
where no matter can be touched, void is inferred. 
Nor can we hear silence ; yet, even though we hear 
nothing, we infer silence. Nor, in the same way, is 
sense active when things are unseen or bare “; there 
rather, inference from the negation of perception. 
If, therefore, cold were a privation of warmth, we 
ought not to be able to feel it, but only to infer it 
fora the deficiency in warmth ; but if cold is per- 
ceived by the contraction and condensation of our 
flesh (just as heat is by the warming and loosening 
of it), clearly there is some special first principle and 
source of coldness, just as there is of heat. 

And yet another point : privation of any sort is 
somethin. simple and uncomplicated, whereas sub- 
stances have many differences and powers. Silence, 
for example, is of only one kind, while sound varies. 
sometimes annoying, at other times delighting, the 
perception. Both colours and figures show the same 
variation, for they produce diferent effects on dif- 
ferent occasions when they meet the eye: but that 
which cannot be touched and is without colour or any 
quality whatever, admits no difference, but is always 
the same. 

6. Is cold, then, so like this sort of privation that 


@ As, when a hill has been stripped of timber, you cannot 
see the trees. 





* dzodpacer Nylander: dzodaas. 
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tat TAnv Oepporns Kal yuypdtyns Kal Enporys 


1 Saapxr?) W. C,H. after Madvig : ¢@aprixy. 





: @ See, CAC Odyssey, vi. 156; Iliad, xxiii, 598, 600; and 
cf, Mor, 454 p, 735 PF. 
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it produces no effects that ditfer ? Or is the contrary 
true: Do not great and useful pleasures accrue to 
our bodies from the presence of cold, as well as mighty 
detriments and pains and depressions, before which 
the heat does not always depart and quit the field ? 
Often, rather, though cut off within, it makes a stand 
and gives battle. This struggle of hot and cold is 
called shivering or shaking ; and if heat is overcome, 
freezing and torpor set in; but if cold is defeated, 
there is diffused through the body a relaxed and 
pleasantly warm sensation which Homer ® calls ‘ to 
be aglow.” Surely these facts are obvious to ev ery- 
one ; and it is chiefly by these effects that cold is 
shown to be in opposition to heat, not as a negation 
or privation, but as one substance or one state ¥ to 
another : it is not a mere destruction or abolition of 
heat, but a positive substance or force. Otherwise 
we might just as well exclude winter from the list 
of seasons or the northerly blasts from that of winds, 
on the pretext that they are only a deficiency of hot 
weather or southerly gales and have no proper origin 
of their own. 

7. Furthermore, given four primary bodies in the 
universe © which, because of their quantity, sim- 
plicity, and potentiality, most judges regard as being 
the elements or first principles of everything else— 
I mean fire, water, air, and earth—the dumber of 
primary, simple qualities must be the same. And 
what should these be but warmth and cold, dryness 


» Heat, for example, may be said to be a “ state” or con- 
dition of metal. 

¢ See Diels-Kranz, Frag. der Vorsok.®, i, pp. 315 ff., Em- 
pedocles, frag. B 17. The doctrine is clearly stated by, for 
example, Pliny, Vat. //ist. ii. 10, The author of the Epinomis 
(981 c) adds a fifth element, aether (¢f. 951 b infra). 
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als] ds Post, deleting xat after dmavra. 
dvreatorxiay M eziriacus : dvreaTouxelwv. 


1 
3 xai after dvoydaas deleted by Hartman. 





@ Post translates his emendation : ‘ by which all things 
are qualified through the natural action of the elements,” 
pointing out that elements have nothing but size, shape, and 
motion. Fire causes heat, but its atoms are not themselves 


hot. 
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and moisture, which by their very nature cause all 
the elements to act and be acted upon? © Just as in 
grammar we have elements long and short and in 
music elements high and low in pitch—and in neither 
case is one element merely a negation of the other— 
so also in physical bodies we must assume an ele- 
mentary opposition of wet to dry and cold to hot, and 
in this way we shall be faithful both to logic and to 
experience. Or are we, as old Anaximenes ? main- 
tained, to leave neither hot nor cold in the realm of 
being, but to treat them as states belonging equally 
to any matter and occurring as a result of changes 
within it? He affirms, in fact, that anything which 
undergoes contraction and condensation of matter 
is cold, while anything that suffers rarefaction and 
distention—this comes close to his own phrasing—is 
hot. So there is no contradiction in the remark that 
the man blew both hot and cold,* for breath grows 
cold when it is compressed and condensed by the lips ; 
but when it is expelled from the mouth left slack, it 
becomes hot through rarefaction. Aristotle,? how- 
ever, holds that in this Anaximenes was mistaken : 
when the mouth is slack, what is exhaled is warm air 
from our own bodies; but when we compress the 
lips and blow, it is not air from ourselves, but the cold 
air in front of the mouth that is propelled forward and 
makes contact. 


> Diels-Kranz, frag. der Vorsok.5, i, p. 953 ef. Diller, 
Hermes, Ixvii, pp. 35 f. 

¢ See Aesop’s Fables (no. 60 in Chambry’s Budé edition, 
vol. i, pp. 131 ff.), where the satyr renounces friendship with 
the man because the latter blows both hot and cold through 
the same mouth. 

4 Probably (cf. the note on 950 B infra) Problemata, xxxiv. 
7 (964 a 10 ff.) ; contrast Plato, Timaeus, 79 a-c. 
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1 Kequévwr] ceconérwy Sandbach. 
2 &raais| évoraccs ‘Turnebus from Galen. 


3 Anpoxpitos] Zevoxpatns Wyttenbach, 





2 Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 53 c, 54 B-c. 

> Or, perhaps, ‘‘ with Hestia,” as the first principle of the 
cosmos (see, for example, Ritter, on Plato, Phaedrus, 247 a, 
pp. 128-124 of his edition). This passage issomewhat obscurely 
quoted below in 954 r. There were already three different 
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8. Perhaps we should now leave the question 
whether heat and cold are substances ; if so, let us 
advance the argument to the next point and inquire 
what sort of substance coldness has, and what is its 
first principle and nature. Now those who affirm 
that there are certain uneven, triangular formations 
in our bodies * and that shivering and trembling, 
shuddering and the like manifestations, proceed from 
this rough irregularity, even if they are wrong in the 
particulars, at “least derive the first principle from 
the proper place ; for the investigation should begin, 
as it were from the very hearth,? from the eubstante 
of all things. ‘This is, it would seem, the great differ- 
ence between a philosopher and a physician or a 
farmer or a flute-player; for the latter are content 
to examine the causes most remote from the first 
cause, since as soon as the most immediate cause of 
an effect is grasped—that fever is brought about by 
exertion or an overflow of blood, that rusting of grain 
is caused by days of blazing sun after a rain, that a 
low note is produced by the angle and construction 
of the pipes—that is enough to “enable a technician 
to do his proper job. But when the natural philo- 
sopher sets out to find the truth as a matter of specu- 
lative knowledge, the discovery of immediate causes 
is not the end, but the beginning of his journey to 
the first and highest causes. This is the reason why 
Plato and Democritus,° when they were inquiring 
into the causes of heat and heaviness, were right not 
to stop their investigation with earth and fire, but 


IMenpre auOns known to the scholiast on Plato, Euthyphro, 
3.4 (p. 2, ed. Greene). 
¢ Wyttenbach suggested ‘* Nenocrates’’ for ‘* Demo- 
critus * in this passage, which may be right, though his pro- 
posal is not considered by either Mullach or Heinze. 
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1 vss. of Homer have wept and Babe?’. 
2 kal mdAw ... alay are omitted by most mss. and are 
unknown to Wyttenbach, 


@ (Cf. Diels-Kranz, Mrag. der Vor sok’, i, p. 319, frag. B21, 
part of which is quoted below in 949 F. 
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to go on carrying back sensible phenomena to rational 
origins until they reached, as it were, the minimum 
number of seeds. 

9. Nevertheless it is better for us first to attack 
things perceptible to the senses, in which Empedocles * 
and Strato ® and the Stoics ¢ locate the substances 
that underlie the qualities, the Stoics ascribing the 
primordially cold to the air, Empedocles and Strato 
to water ; and someone else may, perhaps, be found 
to affirm that earth is the original substance of cold- 
ness.? But let us examine Stoic doctrine before the 
others. 

Since fire is not only warm but bright, the opposite 
natural entity (they say) must be both cold and dark : 
as gloomy is the opposite of bright, so is cold of hot. 
Besides, as darkness confounds the sight, so cold 
confuses the sense of touch. Heat, on the other hand, 
transmits the sensation of touching, as brightness 
does that of seeing. It follows, then, that in nature 
the primordially dark is also the primordially cold ; 
and that it is air which is primordially dark does not, 
in fact, escape the notice of the poets since they use 
the term “air” for “ darkness ” 

Thick air lay all about the ships, nor could 
The moon shine forth from heaven. ¢ 


And another instance : 


So clad in air they visit all the earth.’ 


> See Fritz Wehrli, Die Schule des tristoteles, Part V, 
frag. 49. 

© Of, Mor. 952 c, 1053 F; von Arnim, S.)"F. ii, pp. 140 f 

@ As Plutarch himself: see below, 952 c ff. (chapters 17-22). 

© Homer, Odyssey, ix. 144-145. Words for “ air” in Homer 
often mean “ mist ” or “* fog.” 

t Hesiod, Works and Days, 255. 
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* zaptapov| mss. of Hesiod have Tdpzrapa 7’. 





* Homer, [liad, xvii, 649-650, 

® Plutarch’s etymologies here are no more scientific or 
convineing than those to be found in his Roman Questions, 
L.C.L.. vol. iv, pp. 6-171. 
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And another : 

The air at once he scattered and dispelled the mist ; 

The sun shone forth and all the battle came in view.* 
They also call the lightless air knephas, being as it 
were, kenon phaous “ void of light”; and collected 
and condensed air has been termed nephos “ cloud ” 
because it is a negation of light. Flecks in the sky 
and mist and fog and anything else that does not 
provide a transparent medium for light to reach our 
senses are merely variations of air; and its invisible 
and colourless part is called Hades and Acheron.* In 
the same way, then, as air is dark when light is gone, 
so when heat departs the residue is cold air and 
nothing else. And this is the reason why it has been 
termed Tartarus because of its coldness. Hesiod ¢ 
makes this obvious when he writes “ murky Tar- 
tarus’’; and to shake and shiver with cold is to 
“ tartarize.”’® Such, then, is the reason for these 
names. 

10. Since corruption, in each case, is a change of 
the things that are corrupted into their opposites, 
let us see whether the saying holds good that “ the 
death of fire is the birth of air.”’* Fire. indeed, 
perishes like a living creature.’ being either ex- 
tinguished by main force or dying out of itself. Now 
if it is extinguished, that makes the change of fire 

¢* Invisible: cf. 953 4 below and Plato, Cratylus, 
403 a ff; Phaedo, 81 c-p and contrast Mor. 942 r supra: 
* colourless,” achroston, Acheron, Cf. L.. Parmentier, * Re- 
cherches sur le traité d‘Isis et d’Osiris de Plut..” Wém. Acad, 
Bela. ii. 2 (1912/13), pp. 71 ff. 

@ Theogony, 119: contrast Plato, Phaedo, 112 ff. 

¢ Cf. Servius on Vergil, Aen. vi. 577. 

f Diels-Kranz, Frag. der Vorsok.', i, p. 168, Heraclitus, 
frag. 76 (frag. 25, ed. Bywater. p. 11). Cf. Mor. 892 c-p. 

9 Cf, Mor, 281 ¥, 702 E-F : 703 B. 
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2 yodades ? WLC. H.: Kronenberg deleted the preceding 
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3 dzoyeopevov the Basel edition of 15: 
dzepxdpnevov Kronenberg. 
7 Teptxeapeven | other mss, have veprexopevwy and zepi- 
XEOPMEVP. 
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into air more conspicuous. Smoke, in fact, is a form 
of air, as is reek and exhalation, which, to quote 
Pindar, 


Stabs at the air with unctuous smoke. 


Nevertheless, even when fire goes out for lack of 
nourishment, one may see, as for instance in the case 
of lamps, the apex of the flame passing offinto murky, 
dusky air. Moreover, the vapour ascending from our 
bodies when, after a bath or sweat, cold water is 
poured on them, sufficiently illustrates the change 
of heat, as it perishes, into the air ; and this implies 
that it is the natural opposite of fire. From this the 
Stoics drew the conclusion that air was primordially 
dark and cold. 

11. Moreover, freezing, which is the most extreme 
and violent effect of cold in bodies, is a condition 
of water, but a function of air. For water of itself is 
fluid, uncongealed and not cohesive; but when it is 
compressed by air because of its cold state, it becomes 
taut and compact. This is the reason for the saying ° 


If Southwind challenges North, instantly snow will appear. 


For after the Southwind has collected the moisture 
as raw material, the Boreal air takes over and con- 
geals it. This is particularly evident in snowfields : 
when they have discharged a preliminary exhalation 
of air that is thin and cold, they melt.“ Aristotle 7 
also declares that whetstones of lead will melt and 
become fluid in the wintertime through excess of cold 


@ [sth. iv. 112. 

» Included without authority among Callimachus’s frag- 
ments (787 =anon, 384) by Schneider, but rejected by Pfeiffer. 

© Cf. Mor. 691 y and Hubert’s references ad loc. 

4 Frag. 212, ed. Rose and ef. Mor. 695 p. 
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1 peév o8 Post: povov. 


2 ro ye... deEspevov Wyttenbach; tore . . . deEapévwr, 





@ ‘There is here probably a confusion of lead and tin, for 
both of which the term stannum is used in Latin, Tin is re- 
duced to powder by severe cold, owing to transformation to 
itsallotrope. In [Aristotle], De Mir. cluse. 50 (p. 257, LC...) 
the more nearly correct statement appears that tin melts in 
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when no water is anywhere near them; it seems 
probable that the air with its coldness forces the 
bodies together until it crushes and breaks them.* 
12. Furthermore, portions of water will freeze 
sooner than the spring from which they are drawn, 
for the air more readily masters the smaller amount. 
If you will draw from a well cold water in a jar ® and 
let it down again into the well in such a way that the 
jar does not touch the water, but is suspended in the 
air, and if you wait a short time, you will find that the 
water has become colder.* This is very good evidence 
that the First Cause of coldness is not water but air. 
Certainly, none of the great rivers freezes through 
its entire depth ; for the air does not penetrate down 
into the whole, but merely renders stationary as 
much as, by contact and proximity, it includes within 
the range of its coldness. And this is the reason why 
barbarians 4 do not cross frozen rivers until they have 
tried them out with foxes : if the ice is not thick, but 
merely superficial, the foxes perceive this by the 
sound of the current running underneath and return 
to the bank. Some even catch fish by weakening and 
softening the ice with hot water—enough of the ice. 
at least, to admit their lines ; so the cold has no effect 
atadepth. Yet the water near the surface undergoes 
so great a change through freezing that ships are 
crushed by it when it is forced in on itself and squeezed 
tight, as those relate who recently passed the winter 


severe cold. ‘This note is due to the suggestion of O. T. Benfey 
of Haverford College. 

» Presumably Plutarch is thinking of a jar of porous 
earthenware, such as are commonly used to cool water in 
the Near East. ¢ Cf. Mor. 690 B-r. 

@ The Thracians, according to 968 F ff. infra; ef. also Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. viii. 103; Aelian, De Natura Animal, vi. 24; xiv. 26. 
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* Probably the reference is to Trajan and the Second 
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with Caesar ® on the Danube. Nevertheless, what 
happens in our own case is ample testimony : after 
warm baths and sweats we are cooler, since our bodies 
are relaxed and porous, so that we take in a good deal 
of cold along with the air.’ The same thing happens 
to water, too: it freezes faster when it has first been 
heated, thus becoming more susceptible to air ; and 
those who draw off boiling water and suspend it in 
the air do this, surely, only to secure the admixture 

of great quantities of air.” So now, Favorinus, the 
argument that attributes the primal force of cold to 
the air depends on such plausibilities as these. 

13. But the argument which attributes it to water 
finds in the same way facts to support it; Empedo- 
cles © says something like this : 

Behold the sun, everywhere bright and warm ; 
And then the rain, to all men dark and cold. 


By thus setting cold against hot, as he does dark 
against bright, he has given us to understand that 
dark and cold belong to the same substance, as do 
also bright and hot. And our senses bear witness 
that darkness is an attribute of water, not of air, since 
nothing, to put it simply, is blackened by air and 
everything is by water.“ For if you throw the whitest 
wool or the whitest garment into w ater, it will come 


Dacian War (a.p. 105-107). Plutarch’s intimate friend, 
Sosius Senecio, is known to have taken part in it. 

> Cf. Mor. 690 c-p. 

© Diels-Kranz, Frag. der Vorsok.5, i, p. 319, frag. B 21, 
lines 3 and 3, Plutarch apparently used a version different 
from those known to Aristotle and Simplicius. The evidence 
is complicated and may be consulted in Diels-Kranz. On 
Empedocles’ meaning see Cherniss, lristotle’s Criticism of 
the Presocratics, p. 110. 

2 Cf, Mor, 364 8. 
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® rots] missing in nearly all mss, 
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out black and it will remain black until the moisture 
is evaporated by heat or is squeezed out by some sort 
of wringing or pressure. When a patch of ground is 
sprinkled, the spots which are covered by the drops 
turn black, but the rest remains as it was. In fact, 
of water itself the deepest looks the darkest because 
there is so much of it, while those parts that lie near 
the air flash and sparkle ¢; and of the other liquids 
oil is the most transparent, as containing the most 
air. A proof of this is its lightness. by reason of which 
it maintains itself on the Surraee of all other things, 
buoyed up by the air.? If it is sprinkled upon the 
waves, it will calm the sea, not because it is so smooth 
that the winds slip off it, as Aristotle ° affirmed ; but 
because the waves are dissipated when they are 
struck by any moist substance. But it is peculiar to 
oil that it provides light and sight at the bottom since 
the moist elements are interspersed with air; it is. 
in fact, not only on the surface that it provides light 
for those who pass the night at sea ; it does so also 
for sponge-divers “ below the surface when it is blown 
out of their mouths. Air, therefore, has no greater 
proportion of darkness than water has, and it has 
less cold. Certainly oil, which has more air than any 
other moist substance, is least cold; and when it 
freezes, it forms a soft jelly : the air that is intermixed 
does not permit it to freeze hard. They dip needles, 
iron clasps, and all delicate artifacts in oil rather than 
in water, fearing that the water’s excessive frigidity 


@ Cf. 952 F infra. » Cf. Mor. 696 8, 702 B. 

© Problemata, 961 a 23 ff., though this work is surely not 
by Aristotle in the form in which it has come down to us. 

2 Cf. 981 & infra: Oppian, Hal. v. 638 ff. 





3 Jewra. Madvig : Aouné. 
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may distort them. It is, in fact, fairer to judge the 
argument by this evidence than by that of colour, 
since snow and hail and ice are at their brightest when 
they are coldest. Moreover, pitch is both hotter and 
darker than honey. 

14. I am surprised, nevertheless, when those who 
maintain that the air is cold because it is dark do not 
perceive that others think it must be hot because it 
is light. For darkness is not so closely connected and 
akin to cold as heaviness and stability are; many 
things, in fact, which have no heat are bright, but 
nothing cold is buoyant, light, and soaring. Why, 
the very clouds, as long as they are akin to the sub- 
stance of air, figat aloft ; but as soon as they change to 
moisture, they fall at once and lose their lightness no 
less than their warmth as coldness grows within them. 
Contrariwise, when heat supervenes, they reverse 
the movement again, for their substance begins to 
soar as soon as it has changed to air. 

Nor is the argument from destruction true either ; 
for when anything is destroyed, it does not perish by 
becoming its opposite, though it does perish by the 
action of its opposite, as fire, for instance, is changed 
by water into air. For of water Aeschylus speaks 
in tragic style, but accurately, as 


The riot-quelling justicer of fire. 


And when Homer ? matched Hephaestus against the 
river and Apollo against Poseidon in the battle, he 
did it rather as a philosopher than as a poet. And 


2 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. pp. 107-108, frag. 360. 
> Jliad, xxi. 330-383 ; 435-469. The river is the Xanthus. 
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1 ey] emi van Herwerden: Hartman would delete 76 zapo:- 
pualdpevov ev tois aduvatois. 


2 65 robvarriov Post: riov ws, retvov ws or a lacuna in the Mss. 
3 daav Bernardakis: atria. 





9 Diehl, utnthologia Lyrica Craeca, i. 237, frag. 86; 
Edmonds, Elegy and lambus (1..C.1..), ii, p. 146, frag. 93 ; 
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Archilochus ¢@ expressed himself well on a woman 
who was of two minds : 
With guileful thoughts she bore 
In one hand water, in the other fire. 

Among the Persians it was the most compelling plea 
to gain an end, one which would admit no refusal, if 
the suppliant took fire, stood in a river, and threatened 
that if he lost his suit, he would drop the fire into the 
water. Now he got what he asked, but though he 
did so, he was punished for the threat, on the ground 
that it was contrary to law and against nature. Again, 
the familiar proverb that is on everyone’s lips, “ to 
mix fire with water,” as an example of the impossible, 
seems to bear witness that water is hostile to fire, 
which is destroyed by it and so is punished by being 
extinguished ° ; it is not so affected by air, which, on 
the contrary, supports fire and welcomes it in its 
changed form. For if anything into which the thing 
destroyed changes is its opposite, why will fire, any 
more than water, seem opposite to air? For air 
changes into water by condensation, and into fire by 
rarefaction just as, on the other hand, water vanishes 
into air by rarefaction, but into earth by condensaticn. 
Now these processes take place, in my opinion, not 
because these elements are contrary or hostile to one 
another, but because they are in close affinity and rela- 
tionship. But my opponents,? whichever way they 
state their case, ruin their proof. Certainly it is per- 


quoted again in Mor. 1070 a, Life of Demetrius, 35 
(905 £). 

> But, curiously enough, not to be found in the Paroemio- 
graphi Graeci, as edited by Leutsch and Schneidewin. 

¢ Cf. the quotation from Aeschylus supra, 950 F. 

@ Presumably those who, in 950 p supra, claim that air is 
cold because it is dark. 
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fectly absurd for them to say that water is frozen by air 
when they have never seen air itself freezing. For 
clouds, mists, and flecks in the sky are not congela- 
tions, but condensations and thickenings of air that is 
moist and vaporous. But waterless, dry air never 
admits loss of heat to the point where such a change 
might occur. There are, in fact, mountains which do 
not know clouds or dew or mist because their peaks 
reach a region of pure air that has no humidity at all. 
Irom this fact it is especially obvious that it is the 
condensation and density below that contribute to air 
the cold, moist element that is found in combination 
with it. 

15. It is reasonable that the lower portion of large 
rivers should not freeze ; for the upper portion, being 
frozen, does not transmit the exhalation which is, 
accordingly, shut in and turned back, and so provides 
heat for the deep waters. A demonstration of this 
is the fact that when the ice melts again a great 
quantity of vapour rises from the waters. This is also 
the reason why the bodies of animals are warmer in 
the winter, because the heat is driven inwards by the 
cold from without and they keep it within them. 

Now drawing off water and suspending it in the 
air * not only takes away its warmth, but its coldness 
also; those, therefore, who want a very cold drink 
take care not to disturb the snowpacks ° or the wet 
matter that is formed from them by compression, 
for movement expels both heat and cold. 

That such a function of cold belongs not to air, but 
to water, may be demonstrated as follows from a fresh 


2 Cf. 949 F supra; Mor. 690 B-E. 
» Cf. Mor. 691 c—692 a for snow packed in chaff and the 
like. 
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1 ovaias Nylander: ovons. 


2 dvo . . . #rrov are omitted in most mss. 
3 ypirat per oes mpaypact are omitted in most Mss., in B 
also, but not in EF. 


4 zapamAexoperqy E. and most mss. : aapamemdeyperny B. 
5 duetoay ‘Turnebus : éveioay. 
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start. In the first place, it is improbable that air, 
which lies adjacent to the aether @ and touches and is 
touched by the revolving fiery substance, should have 
a force that is contrary to that of aether. For one 
thing, it is impossible for two substances whose boun- 
daries touch and are contiguous not to be acted upon 
by each other—and if acted upon, for the weaker not 
to be contaminated by the force that resides in the 
stronger. Nor is it reasonable to suppose that Nature 
has placed side by side destroyer and victim, as though 
she were the author of strife and dissension, not of 
union and harmony. She does, indeed, make use of 
opposites to constitute the universe ; yet she does 
not employ them without a tempering element, or 
where they will collide. She disposes them rather 
so that a space is skipped and an inserted strip duly 
assigned whereby they will not destroy one another, 
but may enjoy communication and co-operation. And 
this strip is occupied by air, suffused as it is through 
a space under the fire ® between it and water. It 
makes distribution both ways and receives contribu- 
tions from both, being itself neither hot nor cold, but 
a blending and union of the two. When these are so 
fused, they meet without injury and the fused matter 
sends forth or takes to itself the opposing extremes ° 
without violence. 

16. Then, too, air is everywhere equal, though 
neither winter nor cold is identical everywhere. It 
is no accident that some parts of the world are cold 
and damp, while others are hot and dry ; it is due 
to the existence of a single substance that includes 

* On the difference between aer and aether see the lucid 
discussion of Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods, pp. 207 f. 


° That is, the aether. See also Cherniss, op. cit. p. 126. 
© Heat and cold. 
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1 rvéet HO] omitted in most mss., which also write zpés. 
2 ovyyevets Kronenberg : ovveyyus. 
3 zdvra] omitted in most mss. 
4 HAw Turnebus : 7Ai@. 





2 Biitarch may be thinking of the old kingdom of Pontus, 
w hic h included tracts south, east, and north of the Black Sea. 
> The fragment has not yet been numbered in L. Edel- 
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coldness and wetness in one. The greater part of 
Africa is hot and without water; while those who 
have travelled through Scythia, Thrace, and Pontus @ 
report that these regions have great lakes or marshes 
and are traversed by many deep rivers. As for the 
regions that lie between, those that are near lakes 
and marshes are especially cold because of the ex- 
halations from the water. Posidonius,? then, in 
affirming that the freshness and moistness of marsh 
air is the reason for the cold, has done nothing to 
disturb the plausibility of the argument; he has, 
rather, made it more plausible. For fresh air would 
not always seem colder if cold did not take its origin 
from moisture. So Homer ° spoke more truly when 
he affirmed 


The river-air blows chill before the dawn, 


thereby indicating the source of coldness. 

Our senses, moreover, often deceive us and we 
imagine, when we touch cold garments or cold wool, 
that we are touching moist objects : this is because 
wet and cold have a common substance and their 
natures have a close affinity and relationship. In very 
cold climates the low temperature often breaks 
vessels whether they are of bronze or of clay—not, 
of course, when they are empty, but only when they 
are full and the water exerts pressure by means of 
its coldness. Theophrastus,? to be sure, declares that 
the air breaks these vessels, using the liquid as a 
spike. But take care * that there isn’t more wit than 
stein’s forthcoming collection ; for the literature see A.J.P. 
lvii (1936), p. 301 and n. 61. © Odyssey, v. 469. 

4 The fragment is apparently omitted by Wimmer. 

¢ This seems to be addressed to Favorinus’s Peripatetic 
sympathies, 
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1 ereidy) yap Wyttenbach : ézet 6€ Kal. 





« That is, than those full of water. 

® Diels-Kranz, Frag. der Vorsok.®, i, p. 318, frag. B19. 
Plutarch seems to have mistaken Empedocles’ meaning, 
though some would invoke frag. B 34. In general, while 
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truth in such a remark! For if it were so, vessels full 
of pitch or of milk would more readily be broken by 
the air.* 

Water, however, seems to be cold of itself, and 
primordially so. It is the antithesis, in its coldness, 
to the heat of fire, just as in its wetness to the dryness 
of fire, and in its heaviness to the other’s lightness. 
To sum up: fire is of a disintegrating and separative 
nature, while water is adhesive and retentive, holding 
and gluing together by means of its moistness. 
Empedocles ® alluded to this, when, as often as he 
mentioned them, he termed Fire a “ Destructive 
Strife’ and Water “‘ Tenacious Love.” For the 
nourishment of fire is that which can be changed 
into fire and only things that have affinity and a 
close relationship to it can be so changed; while 
its opposites, like water, are not easily changed to 
fire. Water itself is practically incombustible, and it 
renders matter such as damp grass and moist timber 
very hard to consume ; the greenness in them pro- 
duces a dusky, dull flame because, by dint of cold, it 
struggles against heat as against its natural enemy. 

17. Now you must pursue the subject by comparing 
these arguments with those of my opponents. For 
Chrysippus,° thinking that the air is primordially 
cold because it is also dark, merely mentioned those 
who affirm that water is at a greater distance from the 
aether @ than is air; and, wishing to make them some 
answer, he said, “ If so, we might as well declare that 
even earth is primordially cold because it is at the 
Plutarch is said to have written ten books on Empedocles 
(Lamprias catalogue no. 43), he does not seek the difficult 
poet’s meaning very carefully. 

¢ Von Arnim, S.V.F. ii, p. 140; ef. Jor. 1053 ¥. 

4 See 951 pv supra. 
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1 drodaveitv Hatzidakis. 

2 elvar ai puxpov mpwzws added by Patzig. 

3 aidépa Leonicus: dépa. 

4 ot. piv] the text is that of ; B and other mss. have 
several lacunae. 
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greatest distance from the aether ’’—tossing off this 
argument as if it were utterly inadmissible and absurd. 
But I have a mind to maintain the thesis that earth 
too is not destitute of probable and convincing argu- 
ments, and I shall start with the one that Chrysippus 
has found most serviceable for air. And what is this? 
Why, that it is primordially dark and cold. For if he 
takes these two pairs of opposing forces and assumes 
_ that one must of necessity accompany the other, 
there are, surely, innumerable oppositions and anti- 
pathies between the aether and the earth with which 
one might suppose this to be consistent. For it 
is not only opposed as heavy to light and as moving 
by gravity downwards, not upwards, or as dense 
to rare or as slow and stable to mobile and active, 
but as heaviest to lightest and as densest to rarest 
and, finally, as immovable of itself to self-moving, 
and as occupying the central position in the universe 
to revolving forever around a centre. It is not absurd, 
then, if oppositions so numerous and important carry 
with them the opposition of cold and heat as well. 
“Yes,” Chrysippus may say, “ but fire is bright.” 
Is not the earth, then, dark ? Why, it is the darkest 
and most unilluminated of all things. Certainly air 
is first of all to participate in light ; it is instantly 
altered and when it is saturated, it distributes 
illumination everywhere, lending itself to light as a 
body in which to reside. For when the sun arises, 
as one of the dithyrambic writers % has said, 


It straightway fills the mighty home of the air-borne winds. 


* Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, ii. 302; Edmonds, 
Lyra Graeca (L.C.L.), ili, p. 460 (adespota no. 95). 
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1 Babos Wyttenbach : xdpos or dapos. 





2 Cf, Aeschylus, Prometheus, 90, and 950 B supra. 
> The Invisible Place, according to the etymology adopted 
above in 94 
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Next the air, moving downward, infuses a part of its 
brightness into the lakes and the sea, and the depths 
of the rivers flash brightly,? to the extent that air 
is able to penetrate them. Of all bodies only the 
earth remains constantly without light, impenetrable 
to the illumination of sun or moon ; yet it is warmed 
by them and permits the heat to sink in and warm 
it up to a slight depth. But because it is solid, earth 
does not give passage to light, but is encircled by 
light on its surface only, while the inner parts are 
called Darkness and Chaos and Hades ’—so that 
Erebus ° turns out to be the subterranean and interior 
darkness. Then, too, the poets tell us that Night 
was born of Earth ? and mathematicians demonstrate 
that night is the shadow of Earth blocking the light 
of the sun. The air. indeed, is saturated with dark- 
ness by the earth, just as it is with light by the sun. 
The unlighted portion of the air is the area of night, 
amounting to the space occupied by the earth's 
shadow. This is the reason why men make use of the 
air out of doors even when it is night, as well as many 
beasts which do their pasturing in the darkness, since 
it retains some vestiges of light and dispersed glim- 
merings of radiance ; but the house-bound man who 
is under a roof is utterly blind and without light 
inasmuch as there the earth envelops him from all 
directions. Whole skins, furthermore, and horns of 
animals do not let light pass through them because 
of their solidity ; yet if sections are sawed off and 
polished, they become translucent when once the 
air has been mixed with them. It is also my opinion 
¢ Hesiod, Theagony, 125. The original meaning of Erebus 
is actually ‘* darkness ”’. 
4 Cf. Diels-Kranz, Frag. der Vorsok.*, i, p. 331, Em- 
pedocles, frag. B 48; ef. Mor. 1006 Fr. 
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2 Oudow Bernardakis : Oudow. 3 +a] most Mss. have «ai. 
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that the earth is called black by the poets,” whenever 
they have occasion to do so, because of its murky and 
lightless characteristics. The result, then, of these 
considerations is that the much-prized antithesis of 
light and darkness belongs to earth rather than to air. 

18. This, however, has no relevance to the question 
under discussion ; for it has been shown that there 
are many cold objects which are bright and many 
hot which are dull and dark. Yet there are qualities 
more closely connected that belong to coldness : 
heaviness, stability, solidity, and resistance to change. 
Air has no part at all in them, while earth has a greater 
share in all of them than water has. Cold, moreover, 
is perceptibly one of the hardest of things and it 
makes things hard and unyielding. Theophrastus,?® 
for instance, tells us that when frozen fish are dropped 
on the ground, they are broken and smashed to bits 
just like objects of glass or earthenware. And at 
Delphi you yourself heard, in the case of those who 
climbed Parnassus to rescue the Thyiades ° when 
they were trapped by a fierce gale and snowstorm, 
that their capes were frozen so stiff and wooden that 
when they were opened out, they broke and split 
apart. Excessive cold, because of its hardness and 
immobility, also stiffens the muscles and renders the 
tongue speechless, for it congeals the moist and 
tender parts of the body. 

2 e.g. Homer, Jliad, ii. 699 ; Aleman, 36 (Edmonds, Lyra 
Graeca, i, p. 76: Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, ii. 27); 
Sappho, 38 (Edmonds, op. cit. i, p. 208). 

® Frag. 184 Wimmer. 

© The Thyiades were Attic women, devotees of Dionysus, 
who went every other year to Delphi to join in the midwinter 
festival. (See Guthrie. The Grecks and their Gods, p. 178.) 
The rites must have involved considerable discomfort and 
even risk, as Dodds says (edition of Euripides, Bacchae, p. xi). 
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1 exyedarbévra Emperius : émpedAarbévtwr. 





@ See 951 » above. 
® Diels-Kranz, I’rag. der Vorsok., i, p. 296, frag. A 69 ; 
cf. Mor. 691 8 and Hubert’s references ad loc. 
© Crags and rocks are called pagoé (as the Areo-pagus, 
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19. In view of these considerations, regard the 
facts in the following light : every force, presumably, 
whenever it prevails, by a law of nature changes and 
turns into itself whatever it overcomes. What is 
mastered by heat is reduced to flames, what is 
mastered by wind turns to air; and anything that 
falls into the water, unless it gets out quickly, dis- 
solves and liquefies. It follows, then, that whatever 
is completely frozen must turn into primordial cold. 
Now freezing is extreme refrigeration that terminates 
in a complete alteration and petrifaction when, since 
the cold has obtained complete mastery, the moist 
elements are frozen solid and the heat is squeezed 
out. This is the reason why the earth at its bottom- 
most point is practically all solid frost and ice. For 
there undiluted and unmitigated cold abides at bay, 
thrust back to the point farthest removed from the 
flaming aether.¢ As for these features that are 
visible, cliffs and crags and rocks, Empedocles ? thinks 
that they have been fixed in place and are upheld by 
resting on the fire that burns in the depths of the 
earth ; but the indications are rather that all these 
things from which the heat was squeezed out and 
evaporated were completely frozen by the cold ; and 
for this reason they are called pagor.* So also the 
peaks ? of many of them have a black crust where the 
heat has been expelled and have the appearance of 
debris from a conflagration. For the cold freezes 
substances to a varying degree, but hardest those of 
which it is naturally a primary constituent. Thus, if 
“* Mars Hill,’ at Athens), which Plutarch correctly connects 
with the verb meaning “ freeze ” or “ solidify ’’ and uses to 
confute Empedocles. 

@ Plutarch is speaking of volcanoes like Aetna with a lava 
bed on top. 
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it is the nature of heat to lighten, the lightest object 
will have most heat, and if it is the nature of humidity 
to soften, the softest will have the most humidity ; 
so, if itis also true that the nature of cold is to harden, 
then it must also follow that the hardest object will 
have the most cold—that is to say, just as the earth 
has. But what is coldest by nature is surely also 
primarily cold, so that the earth is in fact cold both 
primordially and naturally ; and, of course, this is 
obvious even to the senses. Mud, in fact, is a colder 
thing than water; and men extinguish a fire by 
dumping earth upon it. Blacksmiths, when their iron 
becomes fiery and begins to melt, sprinkle on it marble 
chips and gypsum to check and cool it off before it 
melts too much. It is also true that dust cools the 
bodies of athletes and dries up their sweat. 

20. And what is the meaning of our demand for 
a yearly change of habitation ? In winter we retreat 
to the loftiest parts of our houses, those farthest from 
the earth, while in summer we require the lower parts, 
submerging ourselves and going in quest of comfor- 
table retreats, as we make the best of a life in the 
embrace of mother earth. Since we do this, are we 
not guided to the earth by our perception of its cold- 
ness? Do we not acknowledge it as the natural seat 
of primordial cold? And surely our living by the sea 
in the winter is, in a way, an escape from the earth, 
since we abandon the land as far as possible because 
of the frost and wrap ourselves in salt sea air because 
itis warm. Then again, in the summer by reason of 
the heat, we long for the earth-born, upland air, not 





1 weperdacova: van Herwerden. 
2 spoodédpous| mpocyeious Patzig. 
3 mepiBaddopevay Wyttenbach : mepiBaddoper. 
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Taivapoy (76 mept Navaxpe Emperius). 
2 Nexrov Turnebus : Aetzov or Atzov. 
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because it is itself chilly, but because it has sprung 
from the naturally and primordially cold and has been 
imbued with its ‘earthy power, as steel is tempered 
by being plunged in water.?. And of flowing waters, 
also, the coldest are those that fall from rocks or 
mountains, and of well waters the deepest are the 
coldest ; the air from outside does not, in the case 
of these wells, affect the water, so deep are they, 
while any such streams burst forth through pure un- 
mixed earth, like the one at Taenarum,” which they 
call the water of Styx: it flows from the rock in a 
trickle, but so cold that no vessel except an ass’s hoof 
can contain it—all others it bursts and breaks apart. 

21. We are, further, informed by physicians that 
generically earth is by nature astringent and cold, 
and they enumerate many metals that provide a 
styptic, staying effect for medicinal use. The element 
of earth is not sharp or mobile or slender or prickly 
or soft or ductile, but solid and compact like a cube.¢ 
This is how it came to have weight ; and the cold, 
which is its true power, by thickening, compressing, 
and squeezing out the humidity of bodies, induces 
shivering and shaking through its inequality 7; and 
if it becomes complete master and expels or ex- 
tinguishes all the heat, it fixes the body in a frozen 
and corpselike condition. This is the reason why 
earth does not burn at all, or burns only grudgingly 

@ Cf. Mor. 433 a and 946 c supra. 

> Plutarch knew that the mouth of Hades was at Taenarum 
(Pindar, Pythian, iv. 44) and transferred the Styx to that 
place. For its water see Frazer on Pausanias, viii. 18. 4. 
According to Antigonus, //ist. Mirab. 158 (ed. Keller) no 
receptacle except one of horn can contain the water ; he adds, 
‘* All that taste of it die.” 

¢ Cf. Mor. 288 © and Plato, Timaeus, 55 D-£. 

4 Cf, 943 B supra. 
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1 pet] Cet Emperius. 

2 Saorpanrer mupovperos Bernardakis: dsaotpanrdpevos or 
dotpanrer mupovperos. 

3 eéixpacbévtos Turnebus : ixpacevros. 

4 ‘Koriav, dre 64) Turnebus : €or dre de. 

5 xdAdata Post (who also suggests icatzata): KAira; deKard- 
rata W.C. HH. 


® ofeiay Post and Sandbach: odcar (deleted by Wytten- 
hach : 7pepodcav Crinert). 
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and with difficulty. Air, on the other hand, often 
shoots forth flames from itself and, turning into fire, 
makes streams and flashes of lightning. Heat feeds 
on moisture,? for it is not the solid part of wood, 
but the damp part, that is combustible ; and when 
this is distilled, the solid, dry part remains behind, 
reduced to ashes.” Those who emulously strive to 
prove that this too is changed and consumed, sprink- 
ling it, perhaps, with oil or kneading it with suet and 
setting it alight, accomplish nothing ; for when the 
oily part is consumed, the earthy remains as a per- 
manent residue, do what they may. Not only, there- 
fore, because the earth is physically immovable from 
its station, but also because it is unalterable in es- 
sence, it was quite appropriately called Hestia ° by 
the ancients—in as much as she “ remains in the bome 
of the gods ’’—because of its stationary and compact 
nature ; and coldness is what binds it together, as 
Archelaiis ? the natural philosopher declared, since 
nothing can relax or soften it, as a substance that is 
subject to heating or warming might be loosened. 
As for those who suppose that they feel cold air and 
water, but are less sensible of earth’s coldness, what 
they perceive is that portion of earth which is closest 
to them and has come to be a medley, a congeries, 
abounding in air and water, sun and heat. There is 
no difference between such people and those who 


2 Cf. Mor, 649 8, 687 a, 696 B; Aristotle, Metaphysics, A 
3 (983 b 23 ff.) ; Pseudo-Aristotle, Problemata, 949 b 29. 

> Cf. Mor. 696 bs. 

¢ Cf. Plato, Phaedrus, 247 a and 948 B supra with the note. 
For earth as Hestia see also Dio Chrys. xxxvi. 46 (L.C.L.) with 
Crosby’s note; Dion. Hal. ii. 66.3; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 267 ; 
Koster, Wnemosyne, Suppl. iii (1951), p. 7, n. 6. 

# Diels-Kranz, Frag. der Vorsok.®, ti, p. 48. 
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(955) voce. Kat mpwrws Oeppov adAAa To Céov vdwp 7 
Tov dtaTrupov aidnpoy azodawopévwv, dtt TovUTwY 
fev amtovrat Kat zpoobiyydvovet, Tod 5€ mpwTov 

~ \ > t a ” ys € ~ > 
Kkafapod Kat ovpaviov zupos alabyow dC adfs od 
A , , A oe i8° . ~ > iO. ~ 
apPdvovaw, watep 088° otto. THs ev Babe ys, 
WV padiota yh av tes vonocev adtiy Kal? adriy 
avokekpyerny Tav dAdwv. Selypa 8 adtis eort 
> ~ ‘ ‘ a ‘A \ ? # ‘ 
B xavratda wepi tas wétTpas: woAd yap éx Bafous Kat 
oy ee > , , 2 2 e gt 
od padiov dvacyéabar zpooBaAdovac® Kpvos. of dé 
uxpotépov moTod Sedpevor ydAckas éuBaddovow 
els TO VOwp’ yiveTa yap ovAdTepov Kal oTopodTaL 
mapa THv avd Tav NOwY pvypdérnTa, mpdadharov 
Kal akparov avadepoperny. 
22. Tos obdv mada codods Kai Aoytous apKTa, 
Oécbar ta ériyera Kai Ta Opava xp7) vopilew, od 
~ ry > ~ 
Tols TOTOLs Womep emt Cuyot mpdos Ta KaTw Kal 
dvw Brémovras, adda 7H dtadopa THv dvvapewy 
Ta pev Geppa kai Aapmpa Kai Tayéa Kal Kodda TH 
> , \ > F. , / ‘ A 
adavatw Kai adie dices mpoovéuovtas, Ta Oe 
b ‘ x, ‘ / a A > , 
oxorewa Kal uypa Kat Bpaddéa dbitav Kai évépwv 
ovk evdaijova KAHpov azodaivovras.’ émel Kal 70 
C oGpa 706 Caov, wéxpe ev Eumvovr éati Kal Parepov, 
ws ot mountat A€yovar, Gepporynte ypHrae Kai Cw}: 
yevopevov b€ ToUTwY epypov Kat amoAcdbey ev 
~ tol ~ Ww 
povn TH THs yas polpa uyporys «dds toyer Kat 
1 zpochtyydvovar. Meziriacns : apoaruyxdvovat. 
2 zpoaBaddovar Turnebus : mpoBaddovatr. 
3 dmodaivovras B, as Kronenberg had conjectured :  dzo- 


pivartas. 
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declare that the aether @ is not naturally and prim- 
ordially hot, but rather that scalding water or red 
hot iron are—because they can feel and touch these, 
but are unable to touch and feel the primordially 
pure and heavenly fire. Nor likewise are these 
persons able to touch and feel the earth at its bottom- 
most, which is what we particularly mean by earth— 
earth set off alone by itself, without admixture of any 
other element. But we can see a sample of such 
earthiness in that statement about the cliffs ® that 
display from deep down so intense a cold that it can 
searcely be endured. Then, too, those who want a 
colder drink throw pebbles into the water, which 
becomes thicker and denser through the coldness that 
streams upward, fresh and undiluted, from the stones. 

22. We must, therefore, believe that the reason 
why ancient learned men held that there is no com- 
merce between earthly and celestial things was not 
that they distinguished up and down by relative 
position, as we do in the case of scales; but rather 
it was the difference in powers that led them to assign 
such things as are hot and bright, swift and buoyant, 
to the eternal and imperishable part of nature, while 
darkness and cold and slowness they considered the 
unhappy heritage of transitory and submerged beings. 
Then too, the body of a living creature, as long as it 
breathes and flourishes, does, as the poets say, enjoy 
both warmth and life ?; but when these forsake it 
and it is abandoned in the realm of earth alone, 
immediately frigidity and congelation seize upon it. 

2 Cf. 951 vp supra. 

> Cf. 954 c-D supra. 

. Cf. Mor. 690 r—691 c. 


Perhaps some such passage as Homer, Iliad, xxii. 363 is 
meant, 
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55 jos, ws ev mavtt uaddAov 7 TH yewder KaTa vow 
(955) Kpvos, obs ev wav7i padov 7 7H y 
Geppotytos evuTapyovons. 
oo + ~ ~ 2 
23. Taiz’, & DaBwpive, tots f évois bd” éré- 
: nv Pp , : t Hs yg 
; < 
pwv mapaBadre: Kav ponte AelayTae TH mBavdryTe 
“>? c ‘ £ t mw A , ‘ ] 
pad drrepex Ton’, Xalpew €a Tas Sofas, TO é7- 
éyew ev Tots ddxAos Tob avyKatatifecfar dido- 
acofwrepov yovpevos. 





@ See the introduction to this essay. 
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since warmth naturally resides in anything else rather 
than in the earthy. 

23. Compare these statements, Favorinus, with the 
pronouncements of others; and if these notions of 
mine are neither less probable nor much more plaus- 
ible than those of others, say farewell to dogma, being 
convinced as you are that it is more philosophic to 
suspend judgement when the truth is obscure than 
to take sides.” 


WHETHER FIRE OR WATER 
IS MORE USEFUL 
(AQUANE AN IGNIS UTILIOR) 


INTRODUCTION 


Ture seems to be no reason to discuss this little work 
in detail, since IF. H. Sandbach? has shown con- 
clusively that it cannot be genuine. Still more might 
be added to his proofs, sound and thorough as they 
are; but this is not the place to slay the slain. It is 
the more to be regretted that Ziegler, in the article 
on Plutarch in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, has 
not had access to Sandbach’s work,’ though he does 
refer to Xylander’s athetesis, only to reject it, and 
might have mentioned Meziriacus’ as well. 

Sandbach well observes: “ To write an exercise 
on the comparative utility of fire and water may 
seem so difficult to us moderns who do not have such 
tasks as part of our education, that we do not recog- 
nize how badly the topic is here handled. . . . While 
it is possible that Plutarch wrote this work asa parody, 
or when a schoolboy. or under some strange circum- 
stances, yet... the most probable view is that a 
miserable sophistical exercise on the subject Whether 
Sire or water is more useful was fathered on the author 
of a diversion entitled HVhether land- or water-animals 
are more intelligent, just as the Consolatio ad Apollonium 

@ Class, Quart. xxxiii (1939), pp. 198-202, G. Kowolski, 
De Plut. seriptorum iuvenilium colore rhetorico, Cracow, 
1918, pp. 258 ff., also denied the authenticity. 

® This is very puzzling since Ziegler later (936) cites the 
same article as authoritative on rhythmical matters, 
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was ascribed to the author of a consolation addressed 
to his wife, or the Lives of the Ten Orators to the author 
of some more famous biographies.” 

The text is extremely bad, as may be seen by 
examining Wegehaupt’s topheavy * apparatus in 
Xaperes fiir Friedrich Leo (Berlin, Weidmann, 1911), 
pp. 158-169. It is possible, to be sure, that part at 
least of the difficulty of the text is due to the author. 
Less emendation than that admitted here might not 
seriously damage what is irreparable nonsense in any 
case. Some attempt has been made to reproduce the 
childish style of the original. 

The work is no. 206 in the catalogue of Lamprias.’ 


* Wegehaupt collated some 34 mss. for his edition, all of 
which he cites separately. 

> The new ‘Teubner edition of this and the following essays 
appeared while this volume was in proof, so that only the most 
necessary changes and corrections could be made. In this 
essay (since Wegehaupt’s edition was already available) they 
have not been so plentiful as in the subsequent ones, for which 
Hubert has now provided the first truly critical edition that 
these works have ever had. 


hs) 
ca 
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VOL, AIL L 


ct 
cr 
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MEPL TOY UPOTEPON YAQP H ITYP 
XPHEIMOQTEPON 


D 1. ‘‘”"Apiatov pev Bdwp, 6 5€ ypvads aifdpevov 
mop SE 
E dno 6 [lwvdapos: of? obtos pév dSevtépay dvr- 
Kpus TH Tupt ywpav cdwKe: oupduvet dé Kat “Hai- 
odos eta 


oom” hs 7 # , a” 
TOL LEV TPWTLOTA KNAOS VEVETO : 


Tois mAEtoTos yap wvopakévar doKet TO VOwp TOb- 
Tov TOV TpOTTOY Tapa THY yvaw. GAAG TO péeV TOY 
paptupwv éxatépots’ igov: eel Kal TO Tip elow ot 
Tob TavrTos apyny amodawopevor Kal olov oméppa 
rotr ef éavtotd te wdavTa moeiv Kal els éavTd 
éxAapBdver Kata 7H exmipwow., adéuevor dé 
Tov avdpav, akepwpeba tods ets Exdtepov Adyous 
mH paddov dyovaw apas. 
2. >Ap’ obv od xpnoipwTepov exeivo, ob mavToTE 
F kai dunver@s dedpcda kai mAelorov, kabdrep épya- 
Aelov Kai dpyavov Kai vy Ala didos 6 mdons dpas 
Kal TaVTOs Kaipod TapwMv eToyLos; Kal pV TO [LEV 


1 éxatépos Bernardakis : éxazepos or -ov. 





2 Olympians, i. 1. & Theogony, 116. 


WHETHER FIRE OR WATER 
IS MORE USEFUL 


1. Water is best, but gold is a flaming fire, 


says Pindar. He, therefore, bluntly assigns the 
second place to fire; and Hesiod ® agrees with him 
in the words 


And first of all came Chaos into being ; 


for most people believe that this is his name for water 
because it flows (chysis).¢ Yet the balance of wit- 
nesses on both sides seems to be equal. There are, 
in fact, some 4 who state that fire is the first principle 
of the universe and, like a seed, creates everything out 
of itself and receives all things into itself when the 
conflagration occurs.’ Ignoring the authors, let us 
examine the arguments on both sides and see where 
they will lead us. 

2. Is not that element the more useful of which 
most of all, everywhere, invariably, we stand in need 
as a household tool and. I swear, a friend, ready to 
help us at any time, in any emergency ? Yet fire is 

¢ Etymologizing (as in Mor. 948 5-F supra) chaos from 
chysis, ** diffusion of liquid.” 

7 The Stoies: ef, e.g., von Arnim, S.J.F. i, p. 27 (Zeno, 
frag. 98); ef. Mor. 1053 a-n; 1067 4; 1077 B. 

« On the Universal Conflagration of the Stoics see von 


Arnim, op. cit. ii, pp. 183 ff. ; on that of Heraclitus, Cher- 
niss, ristotle’s Criticism of the Presocratics, p. 29, n. 108. 
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(955) Tip od mavToTE Xpijo\or, EoTe 8 Gre Kal Bapuvd- 
peda Kat droommpeba: Tob 8 vdatos ypela Kal 
xXeye@ros Kat Yepovs Kai voootor kal dyraivovar, 

956 ‘ x Y € < XV > wv 9 Mw 
36 vuKros Kal pel? yyépav: Kal odK €otw 67’ avOpwros 
3 a > + ‘ 5 s cOo>y7 ym” 
ov Setrar. apédec tovs amobavevras “ adiBavras 
~ 3 a 
Kadotaw ws évdecis “ AuBddos,”’ rovréati vypd- 
A ~ ~ ~ 
THTOS, Kal Tapa TobTO OTEpovpevous TOO CHV. Kal 
dvev peev mupos av moAAdKis,’ voatos 8° ovdémo7’ 
S er area ee ate Fates 
avOpwrmos. é7u 5€ TO €€ apxfjs Kal dua TH TpwTy 
~ ~ > tf ~ 
KataBoAn Tov avOpwrwy xpyowuwrepov TOB VaTEpov 
evpebévros: SiAov yap ws TO pev bytws*® avayxatov 
€ r ” \ Se , A , CS 
n pvos edwKe: 70 O€ TEptovola THs xpHoews TUX 
, a o \ > 
Kal pnyavy tis evpev. vdwp pev odv ode aru 
> ~ ca ’ a > rah hi iv © A / 
elety OT odk tv avOpwros odb€ Tis edpeTis A€ye- 
~ SD ¢ 
Tat Gedy 7 Hpwwv: oyedov yap yevopevwr €dOds 
el ~ a ¢ 5 
B umjpye Kal To yeyevijobar mapetyev. 1 5€ Tupos 
om > ’ , \ , e\ , 4 
xpos eybés, daci, kal mparnv tro popnbéws 
, ¢ a \ 
. . . Blos mupds, odk dvev 8 datos Fv. Kat TO 
pev tAdopa TOOTO py elvae TromnTLKOV aTOde(KYUGL 
€ ? € ~ / ” A > t fe ‘, 
6 Kal? npds Bios: gate yap avOpdimwyv yévy twa 
xwpls mupds movotpeva tiv diarav, doika Kal 
> ‘4 ‘ € t % / > © , 
avéorta Kal vraiPpia: Kal Mvoyévns 8° 6 KUwY 
YKLoTA = TpocEexphto Tupi, woTe Kal ToAVTOda 
Karam wpov, “ ovtws trép tudv,” elzev, “Ab 


moAAdxs Post with one Ms.: zoAda (mada van Herwerden), 
évtws Meziriacus ; ovrws. 

zvxn Leonicus: paxn (réxvn Wyttenbach). 

Lacuna after ITpounbéws. indicated by Reiske, variously 


ew 
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not always useful ; sometimes, indeed, we find it too 
much and interrupt our use of it. But water is used 
both winter and summer, sick and well, night and 
day : there is no time when a man does not need it. 
That, of course, is the reason why the dead are called 
Whiaitoes meaning that they are without lbas, “ mois- 
ture.” 7 and for ‘lack of that deprived of life. Man 
has often existed without fire, but without water 
never. Besides, that which, from the beginning, 
was coincidental with the inception of man is more 
useful than that which was discovered later; for it 
is obvious that Nature bestowed the one as vitally 
necessary, while the other was brought to light by 
luck or contrivance for a superfluous use. Now, none 
may tell of a time when water was unknown to man, 
nor is any god or hero said to be its discoverer ; it 
was, in fact, at hand instantly when man appeared 
and was itself the cause of his appearance. But the 
use of fire, they say,? was discovered only a day or 
two ago by Promethens ; (consequently all our pre- 
ceding life was deprived of) fire, though it was not 
without water. And that this is no poetic fiction is 
proved by present modes of living; for there are 
certain races of man who live without fire, with no 
house or hearth, under the opensky. And Diogenes ¢ 
the Cynic reduced the use of fire to a minimum, so 
that he even swallowed a squid raw, remarking, 
“ Thus, gentlemen, do I risk my life for you.” But 

@ Cf, Mor, 736 a: Galen, De Temperament. i. 3 (i, p. 522 K.). 

® As, e.g., Aeschylus, Prometheus, 254. The following 
words in lozenge brackets are conjecturally supplied. 


¢ This anecdote is told with rather more point and relevance 
in 995 c-p infra. 





supplied. The required sense is given by Post’s supplement 
(€500n war’ eorepnpevos juiv iv mas 6 Téws). 
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(956) avdpes, mapaBdAropa.'” xuwpis 8 vdatos odbre 
Kaddv Tis evojuce Cav obte duvarov. 
3. Kat ti puxpodAoyodpar tiv Tav avpwmwv én- 
p , Ss we vee : 
epxopevos daw; aoAAdv yap dvrwyr,' waddov § 
Cdreipay yerav, TO TeV avOpwmwy ayedov pLovev 
olde updos yphow, Ta dé Aowta am¥pors ypirac 
dvairais Kat tpodais, Kai Bios adtois vepopevors, 
imtapévois, Eptovaw, amo pilav Kal KapTa@v Kat 
capKk@y dvev mupds: vdaTos dé ywpis obK evadov 
291 2 Pxway es 99> Paw \ \ \ 
ovder” odd€ yepaaiov ovd’ aiféprovy Kal yap Ta 
capkoBépa tav Cwwr, dv emda dynor py) tivew 
*ApiatotéAns, TO y’ evrds® bypa xpwpeva daly. 
Tobr obv xpnoiuwrepov, ob pndepia Cwis dvats 
dvev torarar Kat duapever. 
, >_\ a , 2 Ag? - 
4. Metiwpev amd TOv ypwpévwy émi radé’ ois 
xpwpela, duta Kal Kaprovs. TovTwy & pev ovd’ 
a a t a . id ‘ > , 
dAws Oeppod petetAndev, a 8 ARvora Kal adydws: 
7 8 dypa gdvots BraoravovTa mavTa Tapéxerat, 
D abgavopeva Kai kaptod¢opobvra: Kal Tl pe det KaT- 
a £ 4 \ El a % S A A 
aptOpetcbar pédAt* Kai olvov Kai €Xavoy Kat ta AowTa 
daa Tpvy@uev Kal apéAyopev Kal BArirTopev® év 
favep@ Keipeva, OTov ye Kal 6 Tupds, doKa@y elvar 
~ ~ lod lod ‘ re \ , 
tis Enpas tpodys, petaBoAH Kat oner Kat daydoer 
706 bypod yivera; 


5. Kai pay Kai ypnoundtepov 6 pndémore BAd- 


1 yap dvtwy Meziriacus : mapévtwr. 
2 oddev added by Bernardakis. 
3 y evtos Amyot: dv7ws or dvTwr. 
4 pede Wegehaupt : per. 
5 Bdrropev Wyttenbach, contirmed by one ms. : BAémopev. 
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without water no one ever thought it good, or even 
possible, to live. 

3. And why do I split hairs by discussing merely 
human nature? For though there are many, or 
rather countless, sorts of creatures, man is practically 
the only one that knows the use of fire, while all the 
others live and feed without it : they subsist, whether 
they range abroad or fly or crawl, upon roots or pro- 
duce or flesh, all without fire ; but without water no 
creature of the sea or land or air ever existed. For 
even flesh-eating animals, some of which Aristotle @ 
says do not drink, nevertheless keep alive by using 
the fluids in the flesh. That element, therefore, 
without which no living nature can subsist or endure 
is the more useful. 

4. Let us pass from the people who use fire to the 
things that we use, namely plants and produce,® of 
which some are completely devoid of heat, while 
others have an infinitesimal and uncertain amount. 
Moisture. however, is the element in nature that 
makes them all burgeon, growing and bearing fruit. 
And why should I enumerate honey and wine and 
oil and all the rest that come to us from the vintage, 
the milking of herds, or taking off of honey—and it 
is obvious where they belong *—when even wheat 
itself, though it is classed as a dry food, moves into 
the category of liquids by alteration, fermentation, 
and deliquescence ? 4 

5. Moreover. what is never detrimental is more 

® Historia Animal. viii, 3 (601 b). 

> ** This must be one of the most remarkable transitions 
in literature ’’ (Sandbach, op. eit. p. 200). 

¢ That is, they must be classed as liquids. 

@ Cf. 968 a infra: here, however, the author seems to be 
talking about beer. 
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(956) 7Te. 7p pev obv péov' dAcOpiwrazor, 4 & ddatos 


pvous obderore BAaBepa. Kat pray dveiv whedyro- 
Tepov To ebreA€aTepov Kal ywpis TOS TapacKEUTS 
THhv e& ad’tot mapéxov ddéAccav: 7 peéev odv aro 
Tob Tupos yopyyias deitar Kal vAns: Sia TobTO 
pretéxovaw adtod tAgov mAovator TEVvijTwY, Bactr€is 
uwTav: 70 8 Vdwp Kal Tod7” exer frdvOpwror, 
Thv ladtyTa, TO Opoov? od delta yap dpydavwv 
ovo” epyadeiwv, ampoodeés, adtoteres ayabov. 

6. "Eze pny, 6 moAAaTAacalopevor® tv adédcrav 
amoAAvawy, dxpnororepov: ToLobrov O€ TO mop, olov 
Onptov Tappdyov Kal datavayv Tov TAPAKELpLevon”, 
Kal pebddy Kal TéexvN padAov Kal peTpLoTnTe 1° TH 
avTood poe dpeApov: 7o 8° vdwp_ ovdémoTe poBe- 
oov, Kal py dvetv 70 peta Tob ETEpOV XpPIotpED- 
TEpov" mop pev ovv obK émud€exerat 70 bypov ode 
TH 50 adrod Kowwvia Xpnorpwov, dup 8 éoti 
wera TUpOs copeAupow" 7a yotv Oepua Tav bddTwv 
dxéou.a Kal Tpos Oepametav evoidbeta.* Kai ip 
bev bypov ovK av Tis evpor, Vowp 8 ws wbuypov 
oUTW Kal Deppov dpehipov avOpesme. 

Kai bs Terra poy ovreoy TOV oroxelo, TO 
Sdvnp e€ €avtod mEeumTOV, Ws av Tis ElTOL, TETOLNKE 
atotxeiov TIv Oddaccay, obdev 7TTOV exelvuv Wohé- 
Apov THv 7 dAwv everev Kal padora ris est- 
pugias' aypiov oby av dvra Kal aovpBodov zov 
Biov rotr0 70 arotxetov auvie Kal 7éAevov eroinae, 
diopfovpevovy tats map’ addAjAwy emtKovptats Kat 


1 péov Meziriacus and one Ms. ; pad.ov or pdov. 
* zodAarAactalopevoy Leonicus : roAvmAacialopevor. 
3» added by Leonicus. 
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useful. Now fire, when it forms a stream, is most 
destructive ; but the nature of water is never harmful. 
Then again, of two elements that is more beneficial 
which is cheaper and provides its help without any 
preparation. Now the use of fire requires a supply 
of fuel, for which reason rich people have more of 
it than poor, and kings than private persons ; but 
water has another merit in service to man, that of 
equality, with no discrimination. For it needs no 
tools or implements, being a self-sufficient, self- 
fulfilling good. 

6. Then too, that which by multiplication destroys 
its own contribution is the less useful. Such a thing 
is fire which, like an all-devouring beast, consumes 
everything near, so that it is useful rather by skilful 
handling and craft and moderation in use than by 
its own nature; but water is never dangerous. 
Further, of two things the one which may be joined 
with its fellow is more useful. Now fire does not admit 
moisture and is of no use when in conjunction with 
t; but water is of service when combined with fire, 
for hot water is healing and well adapted to medicinal 
purposes. A watery fire you will never see; but 
water is as useful to mankind when hot as when cold. 

7. Furthermore. though there are but four ele- 
ments,? water provides from itself a fifth, so to say, 
the sea, one no less beneficial than the others, especi- 
ally for commerce among other things. This element, 
therefore, when our life was savage and unsociable, 
linked it together and made it complete, redressing 
defects by mutual assistance and exchange and so 


2 Cf. Mor. 948 p above: in 729 B the sea is called the 
‘*‘ naturally hostile element.” ‘ 





4 eddidbera Wyttenbach : edaicfyra or dvaicOyta. 
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3 , , > > / \ , 
(957) avTiddcecr, Kowaviay 6’ epyaldpevov Kat giriav. 
€ , 4 a oe 3 \ HA Ezy t “oF 
HpdakAectos pev ody, “ef pn qAvos,”’ dyaiv, “ Fv, 
> , nn ss ” ” > bY ~ € * x a 
evhpovn av jv’’s €or. & elmeiv, ws, et pn Oadatra 
WV, TavTwy av aypuotatov Caov Kal évdegoratov® 
c “¥ ‘ ¥ ~ 4 2.3 ~ ” 
6 avOpwros Hv. vuvi d€ todo pev wap’ “vdav ap- 
meAov Tots “EAAnow, éx dé THs “EAAados Kaprav 
Xpijow rots eméxewa Tis Baddoons edwkev, ex Por- 
B vixns | de ypapara prnpoovva Anfys exdpucev, 
Ka! dowov Kal a&kapTov Kab amaideuTov éxwAvoev 
elvat 70 mAeiaTov dvO perro yévos. mas ovv ob 
XPS Betsoor vdwp oTotxete® TepiTTevov ; 

Te? mpos tobvavtiov av mus evtedbev exwr 
ee Stott TétTapa pev otoixyeta few Kabarep 
Texvitn mpos THY THY CAwY epyaciav broKeEipeva, 
TovTwy 8 ad maAw ev’ addAjros dradopa ani 
yi pev Kat vdwp dmoBeBAnrat bexny vAns Trovov- 
preva Kal mharTopeva Kal petéexovra KdopoU Kal 
rafews Kal Tob dvew ye’ Kal yevvav, dcov av 
peraAdBn Trap’ ETEpwr, mvevpaTos Kal mupos”” 

C7 TowovyTwY Kal Snpoupyouvray Kal Kelpeva vekpa 
Téws emt Ti yeveow dvordvrwy: TOV dé dveiv 
ToUrwy abbus TO mOp apxet Kal TYE Lov EVEL, diAov 
& ek THs emaywyis: yn Te yap avev Oepyts odatas 


1 av added by Bernardakis. 
2 évde€orarov Meziriacus : dvaidéaratos or -ov. 


3 ris Nylander: 6 ris. 4 xai added by Dibner. 
5 (évi) otoryeitw > WLC. EL § rf Post: 7 
7 é& added by van Herwerden. 
8 amAq Post : alg. 8 ye Reiske: ye dat. 


a0 mocihaans kai wupos Reiske: avedua peév Kal zip. 





2 » Diels-Kranz, Frag. der Vorsok, i, 173, frag. B99. In 
Mor. 98 ca fuller and more appropriate version is Be but 
see now H. Frankel, Wege und Formen, p. 270 and n. 
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bringing about co-operation and friendship. Now 
Heraclitus @ declares, ‘‘ If there were no sun, it would 
be perpetual night ”; in the same way we may say 
that if there were no sea, man would be the most 
savage and destitute of all creatures. But as it is, 
the sea brought the Greeks the vine from India, from 
Greece transmitted the use of grain across the sea, 
from Phoenicia imported letters as a memorial 
against forgetfulness,” thus preventing the greater 
part of mankind from being wineless, grainless, and 
unlettered. How, then, should water not be more 
useful when it has the advantage over fire of one more 
element ? ¢ 

8. What could anyone find to say on the other side 
from this point on? This, that God, the master work- 
man, had as material four elements from which to 
construct the universe. Among these, again, there 
is a simple mutual distinction, namely, that earth 
and water are a foundation at the bottom of the 
universe, being, like raw material, the substance of 
which things are constructed and moulded, having 
just so much form and organization, and indeed of 
capacity for growth and procreation, as is imparted 
to them by the other elements, air and fire, which 
are makers and artisans and rouse them, lying lifeless 
as they were until then, to the act of creation. Be- 
tween these two, again, fire and air, there is the dis- 
tinction that fire assumes the rule and leadership. 
This is clear by induction ®: earth without warmth 


> Cf. Euripides, frag. 578 (p. 542 Nauck). 

© For this delightful absurdity see Sandbach, op. cit. p. 
199, n. 4. 

4 Possibly ; but the argument hardly demonstrates this. 
The text is corrupt and a different solution than that adopted 
here is proposed by M. Adler (Wen. Stud. xxxi. 308). 
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(957 7) &yovos Kal diKapTros” TO 6€ wip Kparfjoay’ Kal 
dtakéay" mapioTnow els Ty vyéveou opy@oar*: ov- 
depiav yap airlay evpor tes av, bu qv dyovor TET pa 
Kal 7a KateokAnKora Tav dpav mA bre TUpds 
ot’ dAws 7) dAiyov [eTEOXNKE. 

9. To 3 dhov Tooobrov améxet TpOS | owrnpiav 
1) érépwv yévearw 76 vdOwp adbroTedés elvat, wore 
Kat avT7@ dlopa mupos evdera: cuveyer yap 7) Gep- 
udoTns ExaoTov ev TH elvar Kal emt THS idlas ovaias 

D dvdarres Kkalatep Kat tTdAAa Kai TO Bdwp- am- 
éyovtos 5€ Kal evdoerjoavtos anmeTar Kal Fdvatos 
voaTte Kai OAcOpos émireufis YepudtyTos. apéAe Ta 
Apvata Kal Goa oTacywa Tov vddTwv Kal TW? 
adeEddous eycadnjpeva Kowdor7 ar poxOnpa wal Te 
Acuravra onmer at TH KIIHOEWS KOT. petéxey, 7 
70 Oeprov ev éxdarous pemilovea Typet. Sdidzrep® Ta 
pddvora pepopeva Kal péovra TOV vddrwv, dua Thy 
Kivjow ouvexopevns oe Depporyros, ovTw Kal 
Tpooayopevoper, ov A éyovres. mas Toivuy dvelv 
ovK copehupasrepov, 6 7 érTepep Thy airiav Tob 
elvat TOpeoXNKE, kabarep 70 Tip TH VdaTL; Kal 

K py, ob TavTdmacw amadAayévros POeiperar TO 
Céov, tot7’? wdeAycstepov' SfrAov yap ws’ ob 
oT Epovpievov otk éoTw elvar, ToiTo Kal THY aiziav 
Tapéaxyynkev, OT Hv. dyporns pev abv Kal Tots 
TebujKoat mapeore Kal ovK efnpntae mavramacw: 
evel ovk Gv €ormeTO TA VeKpa TOV GuLaTWY, THS 

1 xpariaav W.C, H. (after xexparnxés Post) : expads, edxpags, 
expuev. 2 Scaxéav Post: draxéav (or -wv, -ov), drayubev. 

3 gpydoav Keiske and one Ms. : épyar Ta, épy@vra, evepy@vTa, 
and the like (Paton would add advta: ‘‘ swell to bring forth 
all things ’’). 4 aAqv Naber: wéow or 7. 

5 Some mss. have twa ev. 
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is barren and unfruitful, but fire, when it takes 
possession and inflames, causes it to swell to the 
point of generation ; and it is impossible to find any 
other reason why rocks and the bare bones of moun- 
tains are barren except that they have either no part 
at all, or very little share, in fire. 

9. And, in general, water is so far from being self- 
sufficient for the preservation or generation of other 
things that the want of fire is water’s destruction. 
For heat maintains everything in its proper being and 
keeps it in its proper substance, water itself as well 
as everything else. When fire withdraws and fails, 
water putrefies : the dearth of heat is the death and 
destruction of water. It is, of course, marsh waters 
and such as are stagnant, some too that have drained 
into depressions with no outlet, that are bad % and 
finally putrefy » because they have very little motion, 
which preserves everything by stirring up its heat. 
This is the reason why we commonly say that those 
waters are “living”? which have most motion and 
the strongest current; the heat is maintained by 
their motion. How, then, should that not be the more 
useful of two things which has provided what is 
necessary for the other’s existence, as fire does for 
water ? And surely that is the more useful, the lack 
of which, if it be entirely taken away, causes the 
living creature to die. For it is obvious that anything 
without which a creature cannot live must have been 
a necessary cause of its existence, while it did exist. 
Now even corpses have moisture which does not 
entirely vanish ; otherwise dead bodies would not 


° That is, “* salt,” as, for example, the Dead Sea. 
> Cf. Mor. 1129 p, 725 p; Athenaeus, 46 b-c. 


6 didrep Wyttenbach: wepi. 7 ws Wegehaupt: as ro. 
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) onrbews ets bypov | ovk* ovens ex Enpod peraBorjs, 
ete 3° bypadv év capki dbopads. Gavatos 8° odk 
dAXo Te Any exreupes Deppod mavreAys: puxporaror 
roivuy of vexpot* Kat Tas akpas, el Tis émuyerpoln,” 
TOV Eupav drapBAvvouse be drrepBodny pbuxporn- 
tos. Kai év att@ b€ TH Caw TA KOTO peTexXovra 
mupos dvaoOnrorara,! Kabamep ooTad Kal Tpixes 
Kal Ta TOppwlev adeota@ta THs Kapdias: axedov 
yap’ peilav® ék THs TOD Tupos yivera Tapovotas 
diadopa. dura ev yap Kat KapTovs ody 7 vyporns 
avadiowaw adr’ 7 Depp vyporns: aperer Ta 
puxpa TeV vdaTwy ArTov 7H odd’ SAws yovima. 
Kaito. y et TH avTod dice 70 VOwp KapToddpor, 


- AT 7 ? , \ 
958 Set’ wavrote Kai Kal’ adto avadépew Kapmovs: To 


dé Seria Kal BXaBepov eoTLy. 

"Am adAns apxijs. Tpos plev THY TUpoOS was 
aes xphow v8aros od mpocdedpeba, ddA Tov 
vavtiov épmobav yiverar: KatacBévvuor yap Kal 
Siapbetper. vdaros d€ Tots metorous xXphas ovK 
éorw dveu Tupds: Beppavbev yap apeApesrepov, 
otrw b€ BAaBepov. Kat tiv Oddarrav 7 Oepyorns 
wdeApwrepav éemoinoev, ws paddov Karafeppov® 
TOV dddrwv émei Kat aAdo® ye Tov Aouaav ovdev 
duedepe. wore duetv cecvov 6 af? éavtod Trap 
éxeTat xpelav, Tob érépov pun mpocdedpevov. ert 


ovx added by Kronenberg. 
émexerpoin| éemexetpor Bernardakis. 
éupév Stephanus : énpav. 
avacbyro7aTa Reiske : ? ~orepa. 
yap W.C.H.: yap 4 apes 7a. 
petloy WLC. He: pelo tev. Post would keep the text 
here and just above, adding dura@y, Kapadv or the like. 
7 Set] ede. Leonicus. 
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putrefy, since putrefaction is not a change from dry 
to moist, but rather a corruption of the moisture in 
flesh. Death, then, is nothing but the total disappear- 
ance of heat and so dead men are extremely cold ; 
if you attack them with a razor-blade, you will blunt 
the edge of it through excess of cold. In the living 
creature itself. too, the parts that have the least heat 
are the least sensitive. like bones and hair and the 
parts that are a long way from the heart. And, in 
general. the presence of fire makes a greater differ- 
ence ® than that of moisture; for it is not mere 
moisture that produces plants and fruits, but warm 
moisture ; cold water, of course, is either less pro- 
ductive or not productive at all. Yet if by its own 
nature water were fruitful, it would always bear fruit 
by itself? ; but on the contrary it is even harmful. 
10. To begin again: for the use of fire as fire we 
do not need water; on the contrary, it would be in 
our way since it extinguishes and destroys it. But 
in most circumstances it is impossible to use water 
without fire. When water is heated, it is more useful ; 
otherwise it is harmful. And it is heat which has 
made the sea more beneficial. its waters being warmer, 
since it differs from other waters in no other respect.° 
So that of two things. that is better which of itself 
lends us its use without need of the other. Besides, 


* Or adopting Schultz’s (Jlermes, xlvi. 632) emendation : 
‘“the difference between living and non-living comes from 
the presence of fire’: but the text is hopelessly corrupt. 

6 That is, without heat. 

¢ This sentence was transferred here from the following 
chapter by Wegehaupt. 





5 Karabeppov W.C.H.: xarafépe and the like. 
9 dito W.C. H.: atro. 
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vdwp ev poovayas apehipor | Kata Bigev Aovoa- 
peevous* 7) vupapevors,® zo be mp bud dons aicby- 
oews: Kal yap dia THs adhs Kal téppwHhev Spwpevor, 
@oTe Tpoceivar Tots dAAos THs ypelas abTod Kal 
70 ToAvTOiKUov.? 

11. To yap Adve ws €ate of 6 avOpuzos 
” \ ” 4 »O> 4 v) , ¢ 
dvev Tupos atomov' ots’ 6Aws ddvatar yevécbar 6 
mM ‘ 2 : ’ re if X 
avOpwros. Suahopal & cioiv ev yever KabaTep Kat 
> ww a € ‘ , A ~ 
ev aAdows. Kat ol pn) Tpoddedpevar dé Tob eEwler 
mupos ody ws ampoadecis TodTo Tmacxovaw, adda 
mepiovaia Kat mAcovacua@ Tov ev avdrois Oeppod- 
TovTo pytéov Kal mept TOV dAdAwy Cow, doa fe 
mupos detra.” ware Kal Kata TOON’ dmepexew TV 
Tob mupos ypeiav, ws elkds. TO pev Vdwp oddézoTE 
TovodTov, OTE [1 detobar Tév extds, TO b€ TOp 
ba? Gper is: ToAAijs Kal atrapres. os ovv oTpa- 
THYOS djuetveny 0 TapacKevdoas Thy méAw By 
Setoba TOV CEwlev cuppdywr, oUtTw Kal oToLyetov 
ro Ths eEwbev emixoupias® wodAdkis jar) Sedpevov 
bEepexov. 

/ 
Katzor y’ eis rodvavtiov AaBou Tis dv, TO ypyoc- 
~ ae , 
pwrepov elvat TodT0, & ypwpeba pwdvou' Kal pddvora 
® é > 5 ~ ~ QQ , > * / 
70 BéAtiov ex Aoyropot AaBetv duvapevou eet Ti 
Adyou xpyoyuwrepov 7 padAdAov avOputros Avot- 
ter€orepov; GAN’ ob mapeati Tots addyois. Ti odv; 
dua Tod” arrov BPéeAysov 70° ek THs mpovolas Tod 
BeAtiovos edpebev; 
1 Aoveapévors] yevoapevors Wyttenbach. 
2 pupapevors one Ms. only : awapeévors. 
3 76 modumoixiAov W.C. Hs rijy aoAvréAecav. 


4 dromov added by Bernardakis. 
5 supds Setrac Wyttenbach : spooSeirar. 
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water is solely beneficial to the touch, when you wash 
or bathe in it ; but fire is profitable to all the senses. 
It can, in fact, both be touched and seen from a 
distance, so that in addition to its other uses, there 
is also its variegated character. 

11.¢ For to say that man ever exists without fire 
is absurd, nor can he exist at all without it; but 
there are differences in kind as in other things. As 
for men who have no need of fire from without, they 
have this experience not because they do not need it, 
but because their own heat more than suffices. This 
must be predicated also of other animals which do 
not need fire.? So that in this respect, too, the use 
of fire is probably superior. Water is never in such 
a condition as to need no external support, but fire 
is self-sufficient because of its great excellence. As, 
then, a general is better who manages the affairs of 
his city so that it needs no allies from without, so 
also an element is superior which does not often need 
external assistance. 

Yet, to take the opposite point of view, that is more 
useful which we alone make great use of, since by 
the powers of our reason we are able to choose what 
is better. For what is more useful and more profitable 
to man than reason? But brute beasts do not have 
it. What then? Is what has been discovered by the 
foresight of our better part for this reason less useful ? 


2 The order of the sentences in this chapter, in addition to 
its many other corruptions, has been badly disturbed. 

> This clause was transferred here by the editor from 
958 c infra at the end of the paragraph. 








& émoupias W.C. H.: émixoupias wapéxov (dittography with 
bmepexov below). 

* yovor an anonymous corrector : povw (udvor of Reiske). 

8 76 added by W.C.H. 
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12. "Emel b€ Kata tobro rob Adyou yeyovapev, 
Tt TEXH 78 TB Biw Avaired€arepov 5 TéXvaS d€ magas 
Kal avetpe TO abp Kal ouslen: duo Kal TOV "Hoaorov 
apynyov avra@y Towwdor. Kal puny Odiyou xXpovov 
Kal Biov Tots av parrots dedopévov, 0 pev A pioTrwy 
¢joty o ore 5 Uny os olov tederns 70 TeLov agatpet 
Touro" eyo 8 ay elzoin OTL oKdTOS: eypnyopevat’ 
aa ely” da BUKTOS, aan obdev vie ogehos THs eypy- 
yopaews, el Le) 70 Tip Ta ris 7pepas Hpty Tmapetyev 
ayaba, Kal zy Heepas Kal vuktos €&jpe dadopar. 
et toiuy Tob Ci oddev av Opesrrous AvoureAcorepov 
Kal TobTO ToAAaTAaataler TO Tip, THs odK av Ely 
marta wbeApwrator ; 

13. Kat piv, ob mretotov' éxdory® 7av aicby- 
oEewV pereiAnder, ovK av ely Avaited orator; odx 
opas od, ws 7H pev vypa dvae obdepia TeV 
alatjoewy Kat avriy Tpooxpiyrac xewpis Tvevparos 
 mupos eyKeKpapevon, Tob b€ mupos daca pev 
ataOyos, olov 7d Caruov evepyalopévon, peret- 
Anger, e€arperus 8 a dys, res ogurdrn Ta bua 
ene eat aicbjoewy, TUpos, eCapyia ovoa Kal 

t Gedy mlotw mapéoynKev; ert Te, 2 TAdrey 
vena Sundjeba KaTacynpatilew mpos Tas TaV ev 
otvpara Kuwyoes THY Yuyny Sia THs dews. 

1 eypnyopevat ANONYMOUS : eypyHyoper. 
av ein Post: aet. 3 Wv added by Adler. 
4 gAetorov Bernardakis : aAedorov. 
5 éxdoty Emperius : xpdovs tis. 


2 


@ Von Arnim, S.I UF. i, p. 90, frag. 403; ef. Aristotle, 
Vieomachean Ethies, i. 13. 12 (1102 b 7). 

A very corrupt passage. Adler’s reconstruction (IVien. 
Stud. xxxi. 308), with additions by Post, has been followed. 
¢ Cf. Plato, Phaedrus, 250 v3 ef. Mor. 654 p-r, 681 E. 
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12. And since we have arrived at this point in our 
argument : What is more profitable to life than Art ? 
And it was fire that discovered and still preserves all 
the arts. That is why they make Hephaestus the 
first of artificers. Man has been granted but a little 
time to live and, as Ariston % says, sleep. like a tax- 
collector, takes away half of that. But I would rather 
say that it is a question of darkness ; for although 
aman might stay awake all night. yet no good w ould 
come of his wakefulness if fire did not give him the 
benefits of day and remove the difference between 
day and night.’ If, then, there is nothing more 
advantageous to man than life and life is many times 
increased by fire, how should fire not be the most 
useful of all things ? 

13. And, to be sure , will not that be the most 
advantageous of wliicle. each of the senses has the 
greatest proportion ? Do you not perceive, then, 
that there is no one of the senses which uses moisture 
by itself without an admixture of air or fire ; and that 
every sense partakes of fire inasmuch as it supplies 
the vital energy: and especially that sight. the 
keenest of the physical senses,° is an ignited mass 
of fire @ and is that which has made us believe ¢ in the 
gods? And further, through sight, as Plato’ says, 
we are able to conform our souls to the movements 
of the celestial bodies. 


4 Cf. von Arnim, S.JVF. ii, pp. 196, 199: but Post 
believes the words may mean “‘ a chain of fire’ linking the 
eye with its object. 

¢ It is the visible heavens and their fire that make us 
believe by ‘ eedenne the glory ” of the celestial gods. See 
AS. Pease, “ Caeli Enarrant, Harvard Theological Review, 
axxiv (1941), pp. 163-200. 

1 Timaeus, 47 s-B. 
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WHETHER LAND OR SEA 
ANIMALS ARE CLEVERER 
(DE SOLLERTIA ANIMALIUM) 


INTRODUCTION 


TuereE can be little doubt that Plutarch composed 
this pleasant work from commentarit (drop 17a) 
derived not merely from Aristotle (mentioned specifi- 
cally in 965 p and quoted often), but also from various 
other compendia, the remains of which are to be 
seen in Aclian’s and Pliny’s natural histories and 
elsewhere.? In fact, if one reads Plutarch and Aelian 
and Pliny side by side, one may acquire the impres- 
sion that they had before them substantially the 
same sources. and that these were numerous. Where- 


4 On the sources see Ziegler’s article ‘* Plutarchos in 
Pauly-Wissowa, col. 738, and, of the authorities he cites, 
particularly Wellmann’s papers in Hermes, xxvi, xxvii, and 
li, and Max Schuster, Untersuchungen zu Plutarchs De 
Sollertia Animalium (Diss. Munich, 1917). There is also 
an amusing work of Philo, surviving only in an Armenian 
version, which is most conveniently accessible in Aucher’s 
Latin translation in vol. 8 of the Bibliotheca Sacra edition 
(Schwickert, Leipzig, 1830): De Ratione quam habere etiam 
Bruta Animalia dicebat Alevander. In the first part of this 
work Alexander presents the arguments for animal intelli- 
gence, which Philo himself attempts to refute in a somewhat 
summary fashion at the end. The occasional parallels with 
Plutarch will be cited as Philo, with Aucher’s section and 
page numbers, Antigonus of Carystus, Historia Mirabili nn, 
will be cited from O. Keller's edition of the Naturalim 
Rerum Seriptores Graeci (Teubner, 1877) and Aelian’s De 
Natura Animalium from R. Hercher’s Teubner (not Did ot) 
edition. 
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as Pliny and Aclian appear to adopt nearly every- 
thing their authorities may have offered (for they 

were writing factual cominentar ies), Plutarch, as 
always, selects. Ht is possible. in some cases. that 
Plutarch’s mss. (which are not good and also contain 
lacunae) may have been interpolated from Aeclian’s : 
and the reverse is likewise possible. This is a very 
difficult matter, but the hope may be entertained 
that some main sources of Plutarch and Aelian, if not 
of Pliny. and the as yet unassessed evidence of Philo, 
may eventually be disentangled for substantial sec- 
tions, though this is not the “place to attempt such a 
feat. 

The title is not well chosen, since the victory is 
awarded to neither side. The real point of the dia- 
logue scems to be, in its seeond as well as its first 
part, that all animals of whatever provenance are 
intelligent.¢ The occasionally bantering tone may 
serve o indicate that we have before us something 
of a school exereise from Plutarch’s own Ace 
with perhaps the first draft of the second part com- 
posed by pupils. Note the carefully established 
details ; the contest will take place at a fixed time 
(960 B. 968 B) before their fellow-pupils and a specially 
appointed judge (965 c-r). More or less elaborate 
Pa has been made by the contestants (960 B, 
975 p).© Beeause of the oceasion the school has been 
granted a holiday. 


@ Schuster thinks, rather, that Plutareh’s chief aim is to 
make clear a moral and juridical relationship between man 
and beasts. 

> See Schuster, pp. 57 ff. Aristotimus and Phaedimus 
were doubtless actual pupils of Plutarch. 

© Plutarch lays special emphasis on preparation: Jor. 
80 p, 652 B. 
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In the first part (chapters 1-8), the author demon- 
strates through the authoritarian voice of his own 
father that the Stoics, in so far as they affirm the 
irrationality of animals, contradict their own tenets. 
The second part proves that animals of all kinds are 
rational (chapters 9-36) ; the last small section, while 
refusing to award first honours in the debate, appears 
to contain Plutarch’s exhortation to his pupils to 
continue the fight against the Stoics. For an excel- 
lent summary with sy mpathetic comments see E. R. 
Dodds, Greece and Rome, ii (1932/3), pp. 104-105. 

D’ Agostino % and others have shown that there is 
little originality in Plutarch’s animal psychology, while 
not denying our author considerable vivacity in 
presentation. While it is true that whole sections, like 
976 a-p, are drawn from the identical source that 
Aelian (De Natura Animalium, viii. 4-6) used, yet one 
has only to compare the use these authors have made 
of precisely the same material to recognize the great 
superiority of Plutarch. The principal sources have 
been disputed ®: Chrysippus, Theophrastus, Hag- 
non, Alexander of Myndus,° Juba, Xenocrates have 
all been suggested, but there can be little doubt (as 


« V, D’ Agostino, Archivo Italiano di Psicologia, xi (1933), 
p. 21 ff., a useful summarizing article. 

> Hirzel, Der Dialog, ii, p. 179, n. 1. All of Hirzel’s dis- 
cussion is worth reading. though there are occasional slips, 
as when he affirms (p. 173, n. 2) that the story in 969 £ f. 
goes hack to Plutarch’s own experience. This is quite unlikely 
in view of Aelian’s version of the same story ; nor has Aelian 
drawn from Plutarch as some, including Wyttenbach, have 
thought. 

© For the difficulty and danger involved in identifying the 
sources exactly see the lists of authorities furnished by Pliny 
in his first book. Alexander of Myndus, for example, does 
not appear at all as a source for books 8-11. 
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with De Tranguillitate* and many other works) that 
a considerable variety of sources has been utilized. 
Now that Schlapfer ’ has demonstrated that Plutarch 
had himself read and meditated upon great sections 
of classical poetry, critics may perhaps be more 
willing to allow our author first-hand familiarity with 
a wider range of prose, and works of reference as 
well. 

{It is by no means impossible that the work is in- 
complete in our mss.; there are. at least, several 
demonstrable lacunae and it is possible that it was 
considerably longer and may even have justified its 
title when it left Plutarch’s hands. 

As for the date of the dialogue, the terminus post 
quem is av. 70 (not 79. as it cannot be certainly 
inferred from 97-4 4 that Vespasian was then dead) ; 
it is probably a work of Plutarch’s youth, preceding 
in any case the Lives and the Symposiacs. It may 
well date from Plutarch’s anti-Stoic period which 
produced the De Facie, the De Communibus Notitits, 
and the other anti-Chrysippean polemics. It has 
much in common with the Gryllus and the fragments 
of De Esu Carnium and some correspondence with 
the Amatorius.© It may, in fact. have been written 
during nearly the same period as that in w hich the 
elder “Pliny ‘(whose preface is dated a.p. 77) was 
compiling his own Natural History. 


@ See the introduction in the Loeb edition. 

®» Plutarch und die klassischen Dichter, ZGiirich, 1950, 
especially pp. 59-60, 

© But allowance must be made for exaggerated and 
partially false premises in Hartman, De Plutarcho, p. 567. 
modified chronological scheme of Plutarch’s writings has 
lately been proposed by T. Sinko (Polish Acad. Cracow, 
1947), but it is too complicated to be examined here. 
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The citations in D’Arey Thompson’s Oxford trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Historia Animalium® are somewhat 
inaccurate and inconsistent. being, as he says, “‘ com- 
piled at various times and at long intervals during 
many years.’’ Nevertheless the work is of great 
value and it may be hoped that the notes in this 
edition that rely on it (and these are many) have 
been adequately sifted. Also to be constantly and 
gratefully consulted are Thompson’s 4 Glossary of 
Greek Fishes (Oxford, 1947) and A Glossary of Greek 
Birds (2nd edition, Oxford, 1936). There will be 
many references to Thompson’s Aristotle ; but if the 
creature in question is a bird or a fish, it is to be 
understood that supplementary and often corrective 
material is to be found in the Glossaries. There is, 
further, a tribute of admiration due to A. W. Mair’s 
L.C.L. edition of Oppian, with its exhaustive notes.? 
Rackham (L.C.L. Pliny, vol. III, books viii-xi) is very 
interesting on the text, but has almost completely 
denied himself the privilege of citing parallel passages. 

The debunking of many of Plutarch’s stories, if 
such a task is necessary, has been pleasantly done 
in the leisurely course of Bergen Evans’ The Natural 
History of Nonsense (New York, 1946). It should be 
added. however. that modern scientific speculation 
is approaching somewhat closer to one of Plutarch’s 
main tenets, if one may judge from such a work as 
W. C. Allee’s Codperation Among Animals (New York, 
1951: a revision of his earlier The Social Life of 

2 'The Loeb edition of A. L. Peck is still awaited at this 
date of writing. It should be noted that quotations from 
the ninth book, in particular, are liable to peculiar suspicion 
and may not proceed from the great naturalist himself. 

> Even the extremely hostile review in PAil. Woch. 1i(1931), 
pp. 1569 ff., exempts the notes from censure. 
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Animals); and on the thesis of animal intelligence 
sec Evans himself. p. 173, and the authorities cited 
there, note 1. 

Both the translation and the notes of this and the 
following essays have benefited immeasurably from 
an exhaustive criticism generously given them by 
Professor Alfred C. Andrews of the University of 
Miami. Florida. He has in fact supplied a number of 
valuable notes and also the Appendix, a classified 
zoological index. It must be understood, however, 
that any errors remaining are to be attributed solely 
to the editor.% 

The dialogue is no. 147 in the catalogue of Lam- 
prias. According to this document Plutarch wrote 
another work (no. 135) on the same subject: Do 
Beasts Possess Reason? But no. 127, Hepi (dor 
adAoyur ToujtiKos. is probably the same as our 
Gryllus, the following dialogue in this edition. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CITING Mopern AvutTiHoRS 


Brands=J. P. J. M. Brands, Grieksche Diernamen, 
Purmerend, 1935. 

Cotte=J. Cotte, Poissons et animaur aquatiques au 
temps de Pline. Paris. 1945. 

Keller=Otto Keller. Die antike Tierwelt. Leipzig. 
1909-19138. 

Mair=A. W. Mair. Oppran, Colluthus. Tryphiodorus, 
L.C.L., 1928. 

@ Since our text was formed and our translation and notes 
composed a year or more before the appearance of the new 
Teubner edition, almost no new references have been added 
which are not purely textual. The curious reader is referred 


to Hlubert’s wealth of illustration to supplement our contribu- 
tions. 
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Saint-Denis=E. de Saint-Denis, Le Vocabulaire des 
animaux marins en latin classique, Paris. 1947. 
Schmid=Georg Schmid, “ Die Fische in Ovids 
Halieuticon,”’ Philologus, Supplementband xi 

(1907-1910), pp. 253-350. 

Thompson, Aristotle=D’Arcy W. Thompson, The 
Works of Aristotle, vol. IV, Historia animalium, 
Oxford, 1910. 

Thompson, Birds=D’Arcy W. Thompson, 4 Glossary 
of Greek Birds, rev. ed., Oxford, 1936. 

Thompson, Fishes= D’ Arey W. Thompson, 4 Glossary 
of Greek Fishes, Oxford, 1947. 
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5) 
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NOTEPA TQN ZQIQN ®PONIMOTEPA, 
TA XEPYATA H TA ENYAPA 


1. avtroporaoxs. Tov Tupraiov 6 Aewvidas épw- 


Brnbels moidy tia vopilor, “ ayabov romntiy” ey 


‘péwy pvyds KakKovny ’’!- ws Tots véows dia TOV 
eTOv oppny eumovobvTa peta Ovuobd Kat diArotipias 
év tats pdxats apedovow* atrav. béd.a én, @ 

dirou, pq) Kal TO Tis KuvTyecias eyrcebpueov 2108s 
dveyvenapevov evan Too jer plov Tépa. Tods piro-~ 
Oijpous qpiv veavioxovs, wate TdAAa mapepya Kal 
TO pyndev ayetobar, mpos TobTO TavTdTact puevtTas: 
Om7ov doK@ jror Kal adros ex véas abfis apyys map’ 


1 xaxkovqy van Herwerden after Meziriacus : xaxdvew or 
kaddvvew. 2 adedsodow van Herwerden : adecdodaar. 





2 Plutareh’s father; on controversial points connected 
with this identification see Ziegler in Pauly-Wissowa, s.7. 
* Plutarchos,” 642 ff. 

» A friend of the household who appears in several of the 
Symposiacs and in the -lmatorius also ; he is not improbably 
the L. Mestrius Soclarus of Jnser. Gr. ix. 1. 61. 

¢ A speaker also in De Defectu Oraculorum (ef. Mor. 
t12 ©) Of the other speakers in this dialogue, nothing 
definite is known except what may be inferred from the 
present work. 

4 (Cf, Mor. 235 rv, where it is an anonymous saying; but 
the Life of Cleonienes. ii (xxiili=805 p) also attributes it to 
Leonidas. 

¢ The authorship of this work has been endlessly disputed, 
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WHETHER LAND OR SEA ANIMALS 
ARE CLEVERER 


(The speakers in the dialogue are Autobulus,* Soclarus, ? 

Optatus, Aristotimus, Phaedimus, and Heracleon.°) 
1. auroputus. When Leonidas was asked what sort 
of a person he considered Tyrtaeus to be, he replied, 
“A good poet to whet the souls of young men,” @ on 
the ground that by means of verses the poet inspired 
in young men keenness, accompanied by ardour and 
ambition whereby they sacrificed themselves freely 
in battle. And I am very much afraid, my friends, 
that the Praise of Hunting ° which was read aloud to 
us yesterday may so immoderately inflame our young 
men who like the sport that they will come to con- 
sider all other occupations as of minor, or of no, 
importance and concentrate on this.’ As a matter 
of fact, I myself caught the old fever all over again 
but present opinion (pace Sinko, Hos, xv, pp. 118 ff. and 
Hubert, Woeh. f. klass. Phil. xxviii, pp. 371 ff.) holds that 
itis Plutarch himself who wrote it (Schuster, op. eit, pp. 8 ff.). 
Bernardakis (vii, pp. 142-143) included this passage (959 B-p) 
as a fragment of the lost work. 

7“ There cannot be two passions more nearly resembling 
each other than hunting and philosophy ” (Huxley, Hume, 
p. 139), and see Shorey’s note on Plato, Republic, 432 B 
(L.C.L.) 3 ef, however, Rep. 535 pv, 549 a. See also 
Isocrates, reopagiticus, 43 f.; Xenophon, Cynegetica, i. 
I8; xii. 1. ff. Cyr. viii. 1. 34-36: Pollux, preface to book 
v; the proems of Grattius, Nemesianus, Arrian, etc. 
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(959) WAuctay ep.mableorepos yeyovevat Kat Toletv, wamep 

7 E dpuridov Patdpa, “vat OwiEa Rodtats eAd- 

C dots é CY XPYLTTO LEY og: ovTws eOry€ pov muKva Kal 
méava TOV emtyeipnpdtwy emaywv 6 Adyos. 

SOK AAPOR. *AAn OA Ayers, @ AdbréBoure: Kal 
yap exetvos €d0€€ 101 zo pyTopikov éyeipae bud. 
xpovov, yapilopevos Kal ovveapiley Tots Hetpa- 
Klos’ padtata 8° oOnv Tous povopdyous adtob 
tapabevros, ws ody WKLOTa why Onpevruxny a€vov 
erauvelv, ore Tob TepuKoros € ev Wty 7 pepabnKdTos 
xalpew pedyats avdp@v mpos adAiAous bua odzjpov 
TO TOAD Sedpo Tpeaca. xaBapay 7 Tapexet dear, a apa 
TexvS kal ToAuns voov exovons Tpos dvdnrov 
layov Kai Biay avtitatropevns Kal éemawovons TO 
Evdpimidecov 


4 Bpaxv to. cbévos avépos. adda 
D moukiAla mpamidwr 

dewd prev! dddAa movrou 

xoviwy 7 aeptwy te 

ddpvarae wawdevpara. 


2. arr. Kat pry éxeibev, & dite LakdAape, da- 
ol Hew én dvOpesous Thy dmdBevav Kal THY 
dyprornra yevoapevqy ddovov Kat mpocbabetoar € ev 
Tats dypats Kat Tols Kuvnyeatos arpa Kal Tpav- 
pata Cawv py dvoyepaivew adda yatpew odatto- 
peévots Kal adtobvyjaKkovew. €f8’ womep év “AOjvas 


1 Sewa per Mor. 98 ¢, from which several other corrections 
have been introduced : dap4. 





2 Cf. Hippolytus, 218 f. It follows from the fuller quota- 
tion in Mor. 52 c that Plutarch’s text of Euripides inverted 
the order of these lines as given in our mss. of the tragedian. 
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in spite of my years and longed, like Euripides’ ¢ 


Phaedra, 
To halloo the hounds and chase the dappled deer ; 


so moved was I by the discourse as it brought its 
solid and convincing arguments to bear. 

socLarus. Exactly so, Autobulus. That reader 
yesterday seems to have roused his rhetoric from its 
long disuse ¥ to gratify the young men and share 
their vernal mood. I was particularly pleased with his 
introduction of gladiators and his argument that it is 
as good a reason as any to applaud hunting that after 
diverting to itself most of our natural or acquired 
pleasure in armed combats between human beings 
it affords an innocent spectacle of skill and intelligent 
courage pitted against witless force and violence. It 
agrees with that passage of Euripides 7: 


Slight is the strength of men ; 
But through his mind's resource 
He subdues the dread 

Tribes of the deep and races 
Bred on earth and in the air. 


2. aurosuLtus. Yet that is the very source, my 
dear Soclarus, from which they say insensibility 
spread among men and the sort of savagery that 
learned the taste of slaughter on its hunting trips @ 
and has grown accustomed to feel no repugnance for 
the wounds and gore of beasts, but to take pleasure 
in their violent death. The next step is like what 

> Presumably an autobiographical detail. 

¢ The word is found only here, but may well be right if 
Plutarch is in a poetical, as well as a playful, humour. 

@ Frag. 27 from the Aeolus (so Stobaeus): Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag. pp. 370 f.: ef. Mor. 98 &. The text is some- 
what confused. ¢ Cf. Porphyry, De Abstinentia, iii. 20, 
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TpaTos Tis bTO TOY TpLdKOVTA GUvKOpaYTYS a7TO- 
Bava émitydecos eA€xOy, Kal SevTEpos Gpoiws Kat 
» at 
Tpitos* €k ToUTOUV d€ KaTa JuKpOY dn TpotdVTEs 
ymToVTO THY emieK@v Kal TéAOs OSE THY dpicTwr' 
améoxovro TodT@Yv* oUTWS 6 Tparos dpkrov dv 
Aww 7 7 AvKov eddoxipnaer: 7 Bods t lows’ 4 obs al- 
tlav €axe TpoKEipervwr tep@v yevadpevos emurmbevos 
amobaveitv: eAudor dé robvredbev dn Kai Aaywot 
Kat dopkddes eofiduevor mpoBatwy Kat Kuvaev 
eviaxotd Kal inmwy Kpéa mpov$évncav: “‘ riWacov 
d€ yAva Kal wepiotepav, ed€otiov oiKérw,’ 70 
v r , 2 3 « i ae \ yy a 
Nodokréous,” oby ws yadat Kai atdoupor tpodis 
oe ‘ - ’ > cy Be € ~ Se ~ 
eveka dia Aytov, GAN ed? HSov7 Kat dw dcaoTmav- 
~ ‘ 
Tes Kal KaTAKOTTOVTES OGoOV €aTi TH PUcEL PoviKov 
Kat Onpiddes Eppwoay Kal mpos olkTov akapTes® 
~ ~ ta 
ameipydoarvto, Tob 8 Huépov 7d mActaTov amijp- 
> > 
BAvvav: doTep at mddw ot Ilvfayopixot ri eis* 
t , * 7 ‘ 
Ta Onpia mpadtyta ped€ryv eroinoavTo mpos TO 
1 3) Bots tows W.C. H.: xat Bods 715. 
2 +6 NodoxAgous Emperius: ze Nodoxdjjs. 
3 dxapmes| amvabeés Porphyry. 
4 eis W.C.H.: apes. 





2 See 998 w infra and ef. Miiller, ist. Graec. Frag. i, 
p. 269, Ephorus, frag. 125: it is not, however, accepted as 
from Ephorus by Jacoby (ef. Sallust, Catiline, li. 28-31). 
We must remember, during the following discussion, that 
zoology used to be the handmaid of ethics. 

> Cf, 993 2B infra. The Age of Cronus, when beasts 
were unharmed, is admirably described in Plato, Politicus, 
VTC AT. 

¢* That is, they put grain on the altar to make the 
animal volunteer, as it were, to die’? (Post); and the con- 
sent of the victini was secured by panne water on it to 
make it shake its head. See Mor. 729 ¥ and the article 
“ Opfer in RE, xviii. 612. 
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happened at Athens“: the first man put to death 
by the Thirty was a certain informer who was said to 
deserve it, and so was the second and the third ; but 
after that they went on, step by step, until they were 
laying hands on honest men and eventually did not 
spare even the best of the citizens. Just so the first 
man ® to killa bear or a wolf won praise ; and perhaps 
some cow or pig was condemned as suitable to slay 
because it had tasted the sacred meal placed before 
it.¢ So from that point, as they now went on to eat 
the flesh of deer and hare and antelope, men were 
introduced to the consumption of sheep and, in some 
places, of dogs and horses. 


The tame goose and the dove upon the hearth, 


as Sophocles? says, were dismembered and carved 
for food—not that hunger compelled men as it does 
weasels and cats, but for pleasure and as an appetizer.® 
Thus the brute * and the natural lust to kill in man 
were fortified and rendered inflexible to pity. while 
gentleness was. for the most part, deadened. It was 
in this way, on the contrary, that the Pythagoreans,? 
to inculeate humanity and compassion. made a 


4 Nauck, Trag. Graec, Frag. p. 314, frag. 782 ; Pearson, 
vol. III, p. 68, frag. 866. 

© Cf. 991 v, 993 B, 995 ¢ infra. Or “‘ as meat to go with 
their bread *’: for fowl is not ordinarily an appetizer. 

‘ From this point to the end of chapter 5 (963 F) the 
greater part of the text is excerpted by Porphyry, De bsti- 
nentia, ili, 20-24 (pp. 211-220, ed. Nauck). This indirect 
transmission, with its not infrequent changes, omissions, and 
variations, gives valuable evidence: but obvious errors on 
either side have not been mentioned here. 

9 Cf. 964 F, 993 a infra, and Mor, 86 pv, 729 ©. “‘ The 
practice is correctly stated ; the alleged motive is not. The 
taboo on meat stemmed from belief in the transmigration of 
souls ’* (Andrews). 
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fiAdvOpwrov Kal didotkTippov: 7 yap ovvAbeva 


Bee \ a \ \ zs y G 
960 dev7} Tots KaTa puKpoY evotKELoupévots maAear 


B 


TOppw mpoayayeiy tov dvOpwmov. 
rd 
"AAN od 018 Gus ev Adyots yeyovotes hedr}- 
fapev otre ta&v ybes Hutv yeyovdrwy ovTe THY 
\ 
Taxa On yevyoopevwy onpepov amnpTnuevows. a7r0- 
y. > 
dnvapevo yap éybés, ws oicba, petexerv apwo- 
yénws mavta ta Cha s1avolas Kat Aoytopod 
Tapesxyopey ovK Gpovooy odd axapw Tots Onpa- 
TiKOls veaviokols epi ovvécews Onpiwy evdAwy Te 
\ rat a a , € wy ¥ 
Kal wel@v dpddAav Hv onpepov, ws éoure, BoaBev- 
~ la € 
copev, av ye 5%) Tais mpoxAjocow ot aept >Apioro- 
Tysov Kal Daidysov eppetvwo: exetvwv yap 6 per 
Tis yas ws diadepovta TO dpovety CHa yevvwans 
b re fal e 3 4 ¢ / ‘\ Sal 
emedidov Tots ETalpors GvViyyopoy éavTov, 6 S€ THs 
Gaddrrys. 
xakaA. *~Eypevotou,” & AitoBovde, kal daov ov- 
7 Tapeo’ cuvTacoopevous yap atrods ewlev 
ae > > 3 , x n~ > a” oe a 
ewpwv. add et Bovdre, mpo TOG ady@vos éca Tois 
exfes Adyous mpoorjKovta AEexOAvar Katpoy ovK 
éaxev 7) adv olvw Kal Tapa TOTOV Od ETA GTrOVdTS 
> , \ < 4: > ‘ 3: ¥. t 
er€xOn mpos adtods avadaBwyev. ddKer yap Te 
mpaypaTiK@s oiov avrnyetv ex tis Ltods, ws TO 
~ A ra ~ 4 
Oynta 76 dOdvarov avrikertat Kal 7 Pbapta To 
La 
adbaprov kal owpatl ye TO dowparov: ovTwS bT- 
apyovTe TO AoyiKa yphvar TO GAoyov avriketabar 
1 danprnpévos Reiske: danptypévor. drodynvapevor added 
by Bernardakis after Wyttenbach. 
2 eupevodow W.C. He: éupévovow. 
3 ody] év van Herwerden. 1 +@] ye 7@ Porphyry. 
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practice of kindness to animals ; for habituation has 
a strange power to lead men onward by a gradual 
familiarization of the feelings. 

Well, we have somehow fallen unawares into a 
discussion not unconnected with what we said yester- 
day nor yet with the argument that is presently to 
take place to-day. Y esterday, as you know, we 
proposed the thesis that all animals partake in one 
way or another of reason and understanding, and 
thereby offered our young hunters a field of competi- 
tion not lacking in Cie: instruction or pleasure : 
the question whether land or sea animals have 
superior intelligence. This argument, it seems, we 
shall to-day adjudicate if Aristotimus and Phaedimus 
stand by their challenges : for Aristotimus put him- 
self at his comrades’ disposal to advocate the land as 
producer of animals with superior intelligence, while 
the other will be pleader for the sea. 

soctarus. They'll stand by their word, Autobulus ; 
they'll be here any minute now. Early this morning 
I observed them both preparing for the fray. But. 
if you like, before the contest begins, let us review 
the discussion of whatever topics are germane to our 
conversation of yesterday, but were not then dis- 
cussed, either because no occasion offered, or, since 
we were in our cups, were treated too lightly. I 
thought, in fact, that I caught the reverberation of 
a material objection from the Stoa’: just as the 
immortal is opposed to the mortal and the imperish- 
able to the perishable, and. of course, the incorporeal 
to the corporeal; just so, if there is rationality, the 
irrational must exist as its opposite and counterpart. 


2 Cf. von Arnim, S. V.F. ii, pp. £9 ff., 172 ff. ; and Pohlenz, 
B.P.W. xxiii (1903), col. 966, on Chrysippus, frag. 182. 
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(960) kal avOumdpyew Kal py povny ev tocaiade oulv- 
ylas ated THVvde AeizecBae Kal TEeTHpaLEvnV. 

8. art. Tis 6€, & ite Nwxdape, tobr néiw- 
GeV, OVTOS ev TOIs Tpaypact TOD AoytKod, pun elvaL 
2) mw ‘ 3 > \ M > ~ 
70 ddoyov; ToAd yap é€ore Kat afOovoy év maar 

- = 3 A \ IQR. PT KEL , 
Tois wuxyns dpowpotdor Kal ovdev' érépas Seducba 
‘ \ \ >’ te a ‘ cod & J A ‘ 
mpos TO AoytKov avTiécews, GAA Trav edOds TO 
aibvyov ws adoyov Kai avonrov avrikerrat TH [LeTo 
~ ta ww ‘ 4 > , > a 
puyns Adyov €xovte Kat dudvorav. ef Sé Tis a&sol 
pn KoAoBov civae tiv dvaw adda thy Eyibvyov 
fs w * X A A > ” oe 
dvow éyew 70 pev AoytKov 7d 8 dAoyov, Eerepos 
> s 4 mw é. wo ¥ ‘3 
D a€udicer rH pupvyov dvow exew 76 pev davtaoti- 
a, ‘ > 3 , ‘ A \ B 4 A ‘ 
Kov T0 0° adavtaciwtoy, Kal TO prev alaOytiKoV TO 
% > a a % x > , Eo + 
8” dvaicOnrov: iva 8) Tas avrildyous tavTas Kai 
> rs oe a e ‘ > ‘ ¢ , 
avrilérous eis Kal aTepyaets Trepl TadTov % pvats 
éyn yévos otov taoppotovaas.” ef 8 dromos 6 
~ ~ > , ¥ \ ? A iv ? > 
Cytav tod éeupdyou To pev aiofytixoy to 8’ av- 
‘ 
ala@nrov etvat, Kal TO prev havtaciovpevov 7d 5 
adavtaciwtov, oT Tay TO euyvyov ataOnrixov €d- 
Obs elvar kal gdavracrixoy méduxev, 00S odTos 
emletK@s aTaiTHaeL TO prev Aoytkov elvar TOD ep- 
Ca ‘ > a” A > , td 
pdyov 76 8 dAoyov, mpos avOpwmous Sdiadeyoue- 
vos pnde Ev olopévous aicbjcews petéyew 6 py 
‘ - = eal ral e ‘ a \ 
Kal cuvécews, yd’ elvar Cov @ py dda Tis Kal 


1 
2 


odvdév Porphyry : 088’ én. 
taoppotrovaas | isoppdmouvs Porphyry, who adds 4AX’ drozov 
Toure ye. 





2 ‘There seems to be a great deal more anti-Stoic polemic 
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This alone, among all these pairings, must not be 
left incomplete and mutilated. 

3. auToBuLus.? But who ever, my dear Soclarus, 
maintained that, while rationality exists in the uni- 
verse, there is nothing irrational? For there is a 
plentiful abundance of the irrational in all things 
that are not endowed with a soul ; we need no other 
sort of counterpart for the rational : everything that 
is soulless, since it has no reason or intelligence, is by 
definition in opposition to that which, together with 
a soul, possesses also reason and understanding. Yet 
suppose someone were to maintain that nature must 
not be left maimed, but that that part of nature 
which is endowed with a soul should have its irrational 
as well as its rational aspect, someone else is bound 
to maintain that nature endowed with a soul must 
have both an imaginative and an unimaginative part, 
and both a sentient part and an insentient. They 
want nature, they say, to have these counteractive 
and contraposed positives and negatives of the 
same kind counterbalanced, as it were. But if it is 
ridiculous to require an antithesis of sentient and 
insentient within the class of living things, or an 
antithesis of imaginative and unimaginative, seeing 
that it is the nature of every creature with a soul 
to be sentient and imaginative from the hour of its 
birth, so he, also, is unreasonable who demands a 
division of the living into a rational and an irrational 
part—and that, too, when he is arguing with men 
who believe that nothing is endowed with sensation 
which does not also partake of intelligence and that 
there is no living thing which does not naturally 


in the following speeches than von Arnim has admitted into 
his compilation. See especially the notes on 961 ¢ ff. infra. 
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oyeapos aorep aio Ojos KaL Open) KaTa. puow 
mapeot. 1 yap pvots, hv évexa Tov Kal mpods Te 
mavra Tovey opads éyovow, odkK emt PAG TO 
maoxov TU atobavecba 76 Ca@ov aicbytiKkov émotin- 
cev' GAN évtTwy pév olkelwy mpos abTo TodAAGY 
ovtwy 6 addoTpiwy, odd’ aKapés tv Teptetvar pH 
pafldvre ra pev duddrreabat tots dé supdépecbar. 
THY pev ody yvaow apdoiv dpotws 7 alcOnots 
ExaoTw Tapéxet’ Tas 8° éropevas Th alcOjoe Tav 
pev Cathe ipueor Ajbers Kal dusters, duakpovaes dé 
Kal puyas TOV dNeBpicov Kal Aumnpav oddepia 
pnxavy mapetvar® tots pun AoyilecOal Tt Kal Kpivew 
Kal pvnpovevew Kal mpoodxyew meduxdaw: add’ dy 
av agéAns mavtatact mpocdoKiay uvnuny mpdbeaty 
mTapackeuny To €Amilew To dedotKevae TO emiBupetv 
To aoxddAew, ob7 dupdatwv dfedros ovdév adrois 
mapdvTwy ov7T wdtwr: aicbyocews Te Tmaons Kal 
pavrasias TO xpujevoy ovK eyovons amndAdyOar 
BéArvov 7) movetv Kal AuTEtaAat Kal dAyety, d dia- 
KpovoeTat tabra Ha) Tapovros. 

Kaizot X41 Tpdz eves ye Tod pvorKcod Adyos éariv 
amodekvowy ws ovd? aicbaveabar 7d Tapamay dvev 
Tod voew dmdpyer Kal yap ypdupata ToAAdKis 
emimopevopevous TH dyer Kal Adyou mpoomimroVTEs 
TH akof StadAavPavovew jpas Kal dtadhevyovat mpdos 
erépois TOV vobv éxovras: efr’ adfus émavAAPe Kat 

1 raoxov te Reiske : mdaoyovre (wacxew wat Porphyry). 


2 mapeivac added by Porphyry. 





@ Aristotle and ‘T ioe’ passim; cf. also Mor, 646 c, 
698 B. 
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possess both opinion and reason, just as it has sensa- 
tion and appetite. For nature, which, they ¢ rightly 
say, does everything with some purpose and to some 
end, did not create the sentient creature merely to 
be sentient when something happens to it. No, for 
there are in the world many things friendly to it, 
many also hostile ; and it could not survive for a 
moment if it had not learned to give the one sort a 
wide berth while freely mixing with the other. It 
is, to be sure, sensation that enables each creature 
to recognize both kinds ; but the acts of seizing or 
pursuing that ensue upon the perception of what is 
beneficial, as well as the eluding or fleeing of what is 
destructive or painful, could by no means occur in 
creatures naturally incapable of some sort of reason- 
ing and judging, remembering and attending. Those 
beings, then, which you deprive of all expectation, 
memory, design, or preparation, and of all hopes, 
fears, desires, or griefs—they will have no use for eyes 
or ears either, even though they have them. Indeed, 
it would be better to be rid of all sensation and 
imagination that has nothing to make use of it, 
rather than to know toil and distress and pain while 
not possessing any means of averting them. 

There is, in fact, a work of Strato,? the natural 
philosopher, which proves that it is impossible to 
have sensation at all without some action of the in- 
telligence. Often, it is true, while we are busy 
reading, the letters may fall on our eyes, or words 
may fall on our ears, which escape our attention since 
our minds are intent on other things ; but later the 
mind recovers, shifts its course, and follows up every 


> Frag. 112, ed. Wehrli (Die Schule des Aristoteles, v, 
p. 34). 
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A. frequently occurring CHIOHLES, attributed to Epi- 
charmus in Jor. 336 3 (Kaibel, Com. Graec. Frag. i, p. 137, 
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detail that had been neglected; and this is the 
meaning of the saying 7: 


Mind has sight and Mind has hearing ; 
Everything else is deaf and blind, 


indicating that the impact on eyes and ears brings 
no perception if the understanding is not present. 
For this reason also King Cleomenes. when a recital 
made at a banquet was applauded and he was asked 
if it did not seem excellent, replied that the others 
must judge, for his mind was in the Peloponnesus. 
So that, if we are so constituted that to have sensation 
we must have understanding, then it must follow 
that all creatures which have sensation can also 
understand. 

But let us grant that sensation needs no help of 
intelligence to perform its own function ; neverthe- 
less, when the perception that has caused an animal 
to distinguish between what is friendly and what 
is hostile is gone. what is it that from this time on 
remembers the distinction, fears the painful, and 
wants the beneficial >? And. if what it wants is not 
there, what is there in animals that devises means of 
acquiring it and providing lairs and hiding-places 
—both traps for prey and places of refuge from 
attackers ? And yet those very authors ® rasp our 
ears by repeatedly defining in their Introductions ° 
“purpose ” as “‘ an indication of intent to complete,” 
frag. 249 ; Diels, Frag. der Vorsok. i, p. 200, frag. 12): see 
also Mor. 98 c and 975 8 infra. The fullest interpretation 
is that of Schottlaender, Hermes, Ixii, pp. 437 f.; and see 
also Wehrli’s note, pp. 72 f. 

> The Stoics again: von Arnim, S.J7F. iii, p. 41, Chry- 
sippus, frag. 173 of the /thica. 

© Or “ elementary treatises’: titles used by Chrysippus 
(von Arnim, op. cit. ii, pp. 6 f.3 iii, p. 196). 
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2° That is, by sensation we apprehend the proposition 
“Socrates is snub-nosed,” by memory the proposition 
* Socrates was snub-nosed.” ‘The literature on this com- 
plicated subject has been collected and analysed in Class. 
Rev. Ixvi (1952), pp. 146 f. 
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‘design’ as “‘an impulse before an impulse,” “ pre- 
paration ’’ as ‘‘ an act before an act,” and “‘ memory ” 
as “an apprehension of a proposition in the past tense 
of which the present tense has been apprehended by 
perception.” © For there is not one of these terms 
that does not belong to logic ; and the acts are all 
present in all animals as, ‘of course, are cognitions 
which, while inactive. they call “‘ notions,’ but when 
they are once put into action. “concepts.” And 
though they admit that emotions one ave all are 

false judgements and seeming truths,” 8 it is extra- 
ordinary that they obviously fail to note many things 
that animals do and many of their mov ements that 
show anger or fear or. so help me. envy or jealousy. 
They themselves punish dogs and horses that make 
mistakes. not idly but to discipline them: they are 
creating in them through pain a feeling ‘of sorrow. 
which we call repentance. 

Now pleasure that is received through the ears is 
a means of enchantment, while that which comes 
through the eyes is a kind of magic: they use both 
kinds against animals. For deer and horses & are 
bewitched by pipes and flutes, and crabs @% are in- 
voluntarily lured from their holes by lotus pipes ¢ 
it is also reported that shad will rise to the surface 


> Cf. von Arnim, op. cit. i, pp. 50 f.: iii, pp. 92 ff; see 
also Mor. 449 c. 
¢ Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal, xii. 44, 46; Antigonus, 
Hist. Mirab. 29. 
4 Dolphins also are caught by music: Pliny, Wat. Hist. 
i. Bie 
As described in Athenaeus, 182 (ef. 175 e) : ef. Aelian, 
De Natura Animal, vi. 31. “ Better would be * Egyptian 
flutes,’ as the term ‘ lotus’ is somewhat misleading. It is 
probably the wood of the nettle-tree, Celtis australis, that is 
indicated ** (Andrews). 
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1 auvdcactpédew Wubert (ad Mor, 705 4): ed Scadépev 

(ovvdtapepew) Kronenberg). 


2 ware... pyr’ Hirschig: pdé . . . pend’. 
® évop@v Bernardakis from Porphyry: év dAw. 





4 Cf. Aelian, De Natura stnimal. vi. 32; Athenaens, 328 f, 
on the trichis, which is a kind of thrissa (ef. Athenacus, 
328 ce); and see Mair on Oppian, //al. i. 246 (LC... 

2 Cf. Mor, 52 8 (where the L.C.1., probably wrongly, 
reads “the ape”); 705 a3 Athenaeus, 390 f;  Aelian, 
De Natura Animal, xv. 28; Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 68;  Aris- 
totle, Historia cfudmal, viii. 13 (597 22 ff.) and the other 
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and approach when there is singing and clapping.* 
The horned owl,’ again, can be caught by the magic 
of movement. as he strives to twist his shoulders in 
delighted rhythm to the movements of men dancing 
before him. 

As for those who foolishly affirm that animals do 
not feel pleasure or anger or fear or make prepara- 
tions or remember, but that the bee “as it were ” ¢ 
remembers and the swallow “ as it were ” prepares her 
nest and the lion | “as it were” grows angry and the 
deer “as it were ”’ is fr ightened—I I don’t know what 
they will do about those who say that beasts do not 
see or hear. but “ cas it were ” hear and see ; that they 
have no ery but “as it were’: nor do they live at all 
but “as it were.” For these last statements (or so I 
believe) are no more contrary to plain evidence than 
those that they have made. 

4. soctarus. Well, Autobulus, you may count me 
also as one who believes your statements ; ; yet on 

comparing the ways of beasts with human customs 
and lives, with human actions and manner of living, 
I find not only many other defects in animals, but 
this especially : they do not explicitly aim at virtue.? 
for which purpose reason itself exists ; nor do they 


references of Hubert at Wor. 705 a and Gulick on Athe- 
naeus, 629 f. Contrast Aelian, De Natura Animal, i. 39, on 
doves. Porphyry omits this sentence. 
A favourite expression of Aristotle’s ; but it is the poe 

are are being reproved here (ef. von Arnim, S.77.F. ii, p. 
240, Chrysippus, frag. 887). This seems to be the aac 
appearance of the word in Plutarch, unless Pohlenz is right 
in conjecturing it at Jor. 600 F, or Rasmus at 1054 c in 
other Stoic quotations, 

@ On animals possessing areté see lous s preface to the 
first book of De Natura Animal.; ef. also Mor. 986 F 
infra; al, 
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make any progress in virtue or have any bent for it; 
so that I fail to see how Nature can have given them 
even elementary reason, seeing that they cannot 
achieve its end. 

AUTOBULUs. But neither does this, Soclarus, seem 
absurd to those very opponents of ours ; for while 
they postulate that love of one’s offspring * is the 
very foundation of our social life and administration 
of justice, and observe that animals possess such love 
in a very marked degree, yet they assert and hold 
that animals have no part in justice. Now mules ? 
are not deficient in organs; they have, in fact, 
genitals and wombs and are able to use them with 
pleasure, yet cannot attain the end of generation. 
Consider another approach: is it not ridiculous to 
keep affirming that men like Socrates and Plato ¢ are 
involved in vice no less vicious than that of any slave 
you please, that they are just as foolish and intemper- 
ate and unjust, and at the same time to stigmatize 
the alloyed and imprecise virtue of animals as absence 
of reason rather than as its imperfection or weakness ? 
And this, though they acknowledge that vice is 
a fault of reason and that all animals are infected 
with vice: many, in fact, we observe to be guilty of 
cowardice and intemperance, injustice and malice. 
He, then, who holds that what is not fitted by na- 
ture to receive the perfection of reason does not even 

@ See Mor. 495 c and the whole fragment, De Amore 
Prolis (493 s—497 £). 

> Cf. seistotle, De rare Animal, ii. 7 (746 b 15 fF.), 
ii, 8 (747 a 23 fF); Aristotle’s criticism of Empedocles’ 
theory see H. eae atristotle’s Criticism of the Pre- 
socratics, p. 143, n. 573. Pliny, Vat. Hist. viii. 173, mentions 
some cases of the fertility of mules, see also Cicero, De 
Divinatione, i. 36; ii. 49; Herodotus, iti, 151 ff. 

° Cf. Cicero, De Finibus, iv. 21. 
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2 7, Diogenes Laertius, vii. 54. 
* Of, Cicero, De Natura Deorum, ii. 13. 34. 
¢ Cf. 992 p infra. 
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receive any reason at all is, in the first place, no 
better than one who asserts that apes are not natur- 
ally ugly or tortoises naturally slow for the reason 
that they are not capable of possessing beauty or 
speed. In the second place, he fails to observe the 
panne which is right before his eyes: mere 
eason is implanted by “nature, but real and perfect 
reason @ is the product of care and education. And 
this is why every living creature has the faculty of 
reasoning ; but if what they seek is true reason and 
wisdom, not even man may be said to possess it.’ 
For as one capacity for seeing or flying differs from 
another (hawks and cicadas de not see alike, nor do 
eagles and partridges fly alike), so also not every 
reasoning creature has in the same way a mental 
dexterity or aeumen that has attained perfection. 
For just as there are many examples in animals of 
social instincts and bravery and ingenuity in ways 
and means and in domestic arrangements, so, on 
the other hand, there are many examples of the oppo- 
site : injustice, cowardliness, stupidity.° And the very 
factor which brought about our young men’s contest 
to-day provides confirmation. It is on an assumption 
of difference that the two sides assert, one that land 
animals, the other that sea animals, are naturally 
more advanced toward virtue. This is clear also if 
you contrast hippopotamuses “ with storks®: the 
latter support their fathers, while the former kill 
them * in order to consort with their mothers. The 


@ Cf, Herodotus, ii. 71; Aristotle, /fistoria Animal, ii, 7 
(502 a 9-15), though the latter passage may be interpolated, 
Porphyry reads ‘ contrast riv ae -horses with land-horses.’ 

Cf. Aristotle, op. eit. ix. 13 (615 b 23 ff.); Aelian, De 
Natura Animal, iii. 23: Philo. 61 (p. 129). 

* And eat them: Aelian, De Natura Animal. vii. 19. 
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Tois akwytots Erepor érépou Ppadvtepov odK EoTLV 
s ‘ 4 ~ > , oe 2 X 
ovde piKpoPwroTepov ev Tots avavdols, OUTWS OBE 
detAdrepow otdé vwOpdtepov ot’ axpatéotepor, 
C3 ‘ rs ~ 9 ¢ ~ ~ ¥ La 
ois® wn dvoce waow" 7 Tod Ppovetv S¥vapus; GAAous 
1 So Porphyry : zas OnAeias, Grav etwalwaw od mpoadexo- 
pevas. 
2 of0’ 6mws Nauck : ofda 7as (cider évws Porphyry). 
Avyxas Hercher: Adyyas. 
AvyKovpioy Nauck : Avyyoupiov. 
mepiztwpa Porphyry : aepiz7evpa. 
dévdpov dévdpov Benseler: d€vdpor dévdpov. 
devdorepov Porphyry : deworepor. 
ols] 6zov Porphyry. ® zaow] mépeot Reiske. 


Sa eo ew 





# Cf, Aristotle. Historia dAninal, vi. 4(562b 17); Aelian, 
De Natura Animal, iii, 45, 

» Cf. Aristotle, [Historia cfuimal, ix, 8 (613 by 27 fh): 
Aelian, De Natura ctnimal, iii, 16, and ef. iv. 1, 163 of pea- 
cocks in Pliny, .Vat. //ist. x. 161. 
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same is true if you compare doves # with partridges ° ; 
for the partridge cock steals the eggs and destroys 
them since the female will not consort with him 
while she is sitting, whereas male doves assume a 
part in the care of the nest. taking turns at keeping 
the eggs warm and being themselve es the first to feed 
the fledelings : and if the female happens to be away 
for too ‘long a time, the male strikes her with his 
beak and drives her back to her eggs or squabs. And 
while Antipater ° was reproaching asses and sheep 
for their neglect of cleanliness, I don’t know how he 
happened to overlook lynxes and swallows @; for 
lynxes dispose of their excrement by concealing and 
doing away with it, while swallows teach their nest- 
lings to turn tail and void themselves outward. 
Why, moreover, do we not say that one tree is less 
intelligent than another, as a sheep is by compari- 
son with a dog: or one vegetable more cowardly than 
another, as a stag is by comparison with a lion? Is 
the reason not that, just as it is impossible to call one 
immovable object slower than another, or one dumb 
thing more mute than another. so among all the crea- 
tures to whom Nature has not given the faculty of 
understanding, we cannot say that one is more coward- 
ly or more slothful or more intemperate ? Whereas it 


¢ Von Arnim, S.I UF. iii, p. 251, Antipater of Tarsus, 
frag. 47. We know from Phitareh’s -fetia Physica, 38 that 
-Antipater wrote a book on animals. On the other hand, 
Dyroff (Blétter f. d. Bay. Gymn. xxili, 1897, p. £03) argued 
for Antipater of Tyre: he believed, in fact, that the present 
work was mainly directed against this Antipater. Schuster, 
op. cit. p. 77, has shown this to be unlikely. 

@ (Cf, Aristotle, Histor‘a Animal. ix. 7 (612 b 30 f.) + Pluie 
tarch, Mor. 727 p-r; Pliny, Vat. Hist. x. 92: Philo, 22 
(p. LIL). 
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~ 6 A , > 0. ~ be ~ 6 “4 g. A , 
KexTHoba Adyor, dobev7A dé KexTHGAat Kat Godrcpov, 
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ef 6€ pot) TOAAG Tovs veavicoxous adtixa 51) pada 
mpooedékwy Tov pev ex yHs tov O° ex Baddarrns 
> a , 5 , \ 
evratda cuvepavice, diAoAdyous Kat diroypap- 
pedrous ovras, odK av amecyouny col” pupia jev 
evpabeias pupia 8 eddvias Tapade’ypata Onpiwy 
dujyovpevos, WV apa Kal oxadats tv eK TOV 

1 evpadeda Porphyry : ednGeia. 

is Keaados ov8€ tudAds Porphyry. 

3 90d’ dwros omitted by 1 orphyry. 

4 Odopev . Aemopev el Kal yetpov lepaxwy added from 

fb Xetp p 
Porphyry ; the mss. of Plutarch have only yetpor lepaxav 
or xeipav Kal dpparwr. 


& ovvepaveetv ? 
® Got Bernardakis : gov. 
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is the presence of understanding, of one kind in one 
animal, of another kind in another, and in varying 
degree, that has produced the observable differences. 

5. soctarus. Yet it is astonishing how greatly man 
surpasses the amenalea in his capacity for learning and 
in sagacity and in the requirements of justice and 
social life. 

AUToBULUS. There are in fact. my friend, many 
animals which surpass all men, not only in bulk and 
swiftness, but also in keen sight and sharp hearing @ ; 
but for all that man is not blind or crippled or ear- 
less. We can run, if less swiftly than deer; and 
see, if less keenly than hawks: nor has Nature de- 
prived us of strength and bulk even though. by 
comparison with the elephant and the eainel, we 
amount to nothing in these matters. In the same 
way. then, let us not say of beasts that they are 
completely lacking in intellect and understanding 
and do not possess reason even though their under- 
standing is less acute and their intellect inferior to 
ours; what we should say is that their intellect is 
feeble and turbid, like a dim and clouded eye. And 
if I did not expect that our young men, learned and 
studious as they are, would very ” shortly present us 
here, one with a large collection of examples drawn 
from the land, the other with his from the sea, I 
should not have denied myself the pleasure of giving 
you countless examples of the docility and native 
capacity of beasts—of which fair Rome ¢ has provided 
us a reservoir from which to draw in pails and buckets, 


* Cf, Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Fato, 27; Pliny, Vat. 
Hist, viii 1s x. 191; 

® Pliny, Vat. Hist. ii, 145, reports a singular deduction 
from this theme; see also Seneca, De Benefiriis, ii. 29. 1. 

© See, for example, 968 c, E infra. 
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1 xai Porphyry : 7. 
2 év rddet Porphyry : evaéés. 
qv] eore Porphyry. 

eyo be] € ett O€ 1 Spenlaie 5 abrots Porphyry. 





2 So toes perhaps, wolves in ‘Theoeritus, iv. 11. 
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as it were. from the imperial spectacles. Let us 
leave this subject, therefore, fresh and untouched 
for them to exercise their art upon in discourse. 
There is, however, one small matter which I should 
like to discuss with you quietly. It is my opinion 
that each part and ‘faculty has its own particular 
weakness or defect or ailment which appears in 
nothing else, as blindness in the eye, lameness in the 
leg, stuttering in the tongue. There can be no 
blindness in an organ which was not created to see, 
or lameness in a part which was not designed for 
walking + nor would you ever describe an animal 
anlout a tongue as stuttering, or one voiceless by 
nature as fhamdeulate, And in the same way you 
would not call delirious or witless or mad anything 
that was not endowed by Nature with reason or intelli- 
gence or understanding ; for it is impossible to ail 
where you have no faculty of which the ailment is 
a deficiency or loss or some other kind of impair- 
ment. Yet certainly you haye encountered mad 
dogs, and I have also known of mad horses; and 
there are some who say that cattle and foxes also go 
mad.? But dogs will do, since no one questions tine 
fact in their case, which provides evidence that the 
creature possesses reason and a by no means despi- 
cable intellectual faculty. What is called rabies and 
madness is an ailment of that faculty when it becomes 
disturbed and disordered. For we observe no de- 
rangement either of the dogs’ sight or of their hear- 
ing; yet, just as when a human being suffers from 
melancholy or insanity, anyone is abound who does 
not admit that it is the organ that thinks and reasons 
and remembers which has been displaced or damaged 
(we habitually say, in fact, of madmen that they “ are 
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67’ av W.C. Hu after Post (é7 av): érépav. 
4 xpwpevos Porphyry : xpwpeévey adrtois. 
5 evacpios Post: év dpeat (evapyis Porphyry). 
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not themselves,” but have “fallen out of their wits’’), 
just so, whoever believes that rabid dogs have any 
other ailment than an afHiction of their natural organ 
of judgement and reason and memory so that, when 
this has become infected with disorder and insanity, 
they no longer recognize beloved faces and shun 
their natural haunte-“sach aman, I say, either must 
be disregarding the evidence or, if he does take note 
of the conclusion to which it leads, must be quarrel- 
ling with the truth.? 

6. socLtarus. Your inference seems quite justified. 
For the Stoics ® and Peripatetics strenuously argue 
on the other side, to the effect that justice could 
not then come into existence. but would remain 
completely without form or substance. if all the 
beasts partake of reason. For ¢ either we are neces- 
sarily unjust if we do not spare them: or, if we 
do not take them for food, life becomes impracticable 
or impossible ; in a sense we shall be living the life 
of beasts once we give up the use of beasts.4 1 omit 
the numberless hosts of Nomads and Troglodytes who 
know no other food but flesh. As for us agho believe 
our lives to be civilized and humane, it is hard 
to say what pursuit on land or sea, what aerial art.’ 
what refinement of living, is left to us if we are to 
learn to deal innocently and considerately with all 
creatures, as we are bound to if they possess reason 
and are of one stock with us. So we have no help or 


* The Stoics again: ef. Galen, De Hippocratis et Platonis 
Placitis, v. 1 (p. 431 Kiihn). 

> Von Arnim, 8. VLE. iii, p. 90. 

¢ From this point to the end of chapter 6 (964 c) the text 
is quoted by Porphyry, De Abstinentia, i. 4-6 (pp. 88-89, ed. 
Nauck): cf. the note on 959 F supra. 4 Cf. Mor. 86 v. 

¢ That is beasts, fish, and fowl in earth, sea, and air. 
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1 gyopev Dibner: oddev exoper. 
2 6] 6 Zeds Porphyry : omitted by most mss. 
2 . . . 
3 70 Porphyry: te. 

ov? evpecay Porphyry : otre ypetar. 

: Airy Aemriy Porphyry. 
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p p p 

7 xara tTUxynv Sandbach: Kai tvyn. 
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@ Works and Days, 277-2793 ef. Aelian, De Natura 
alnimal, vi, 50; Mair on Oppian, //al, ii, 43. 
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cure for this dilemma which either deprives us of life 
itself or of Justice, unless we do preserve that ancient 
limitation and law by which. according to Hesiod.” 
he who distinguished the natural kinds and gave 
each class its special domain : 


To fish and beasts and winged birds allowed 
Licence to eat each other, for no right 
Exists among them; right, he gave to men 


for dealing with each other. Those who know nothing 
of right ReHOn toward us can receive no wrong froin 
us either.? For those who have rejected this, argu- 
ment have left no path, either broad or narrow, by 
which justice may slip in. 

7. aurosutus. This. my friend. has been spoken 
“from the heart.” ° We certainly must not allow 
philosophers, as though they were women in difficult 
labour, to put about their necks a charm for speedy 
delivery so that they may bring justice to birth for 
us easily and without hard labour. For they them- 
selves do not concede to Epicurus.? for the sake of the 
highest considerations, a thing so small and trifling as 
the slightest deviation of a single atom—which would 
permit the stars and living creatures to slip in by 
chance and would preserve from destruction the 
principle of free will. But. seeing that they bid him 
demonstrate whatever is not obvious or take as his 
starting-point something that is obvious, how are they 


» This seems to have been Plutarch’s own attitude toward 
the question, at least later on in life: see Life of Cato Maior, 
-. 2 (339 a). 

° Cf. Euripides, frag. 412 (Nauck, Trag. Graee. Irag. 
p. #86): quoted more completely in Wor. 63 a. 

@ Usener, Epicurea, p. 351: see Bailey on Lucretius, ii. 
216 ff. : Mor. 1015 B-c. 
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in any position to make this statement about animals * 
a basis of their own account of justice, when it is 
neither generally accepted nor otherwise demon- 
strated by them?! For justice has another way to 
establish itself, a w ay which is neither so treacherous 
nor so precipitous, nor is it a route lined with the 
wreckage of obvious truths. It is the road which, 
under the guidance of Plato,° my son and your com- 
panion,? Soclarus, points out to those who have no 
love of wrangling, but are willing to be led and to 
learn. For certain it is that Empedocles ® and Hera- 
clitus accept as true the charge that man is not 
altogether innocent of injustice when he treats ani- 
minis as he does; oftenand often do they lament and ex- 
claim against Nature, declaring that she is “ Neces- 
sity”? and “ War,” that she contains nothing unmixed 
and free from tarnish, that her progress is marked 
by many unjust inflictions. As an instance, say, even 
birth itself springs from injustice, since it is a union 
of mortal with immortal, and the offspring is nourished 
unnaturally on members torn from the parent. 
These strictures, however, seem to be unpalatably 
strong and bitter; for there is an alternative, an 
inoffensive formula which does not, on the one hand, 
deprive beasts of reason, yet does, on the other, 
preserve the justice of those who make fit use of 
them. When the wise men of old had introduced this, 
gluttony joined luxury to cancel and annul it ; Pytha- 


exposition and reconstruction of F, H. Sandbach (Class. 
Quart, xxxv, p. 114) has been followed. 

© Laws, 782 c. @ Plutarch himself; ef. Vor, 734 ¥. 

¢ Diels-Kranz, Frag. der Vorsok. i, p. 366, frag. B 135: 
and see Aristotle, Rhetoric, i. 13. 2 (1373 b 14). 

? Diels-Kranz, op. cit. i, p. 169, frag. B 80; Bywater, 
frag. 62. 
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edwxia, nd addvovres ev Oedrpois unde mailovres 
év Oijpats Ta perv dvayKalwot Today aKovTa Kal 

, ‘ de oi > t 8. A PS) 

pdyecba, 7a S€ pS? apdveobar meduxdra dia- 
Pbeipwor. tov yap wailovta Kal Teprdpevov olwa 

~ ~ € ~ o 
ouprailovar Seiv ypioba Kat iAapots, ody worep 
7 dxeta Mor. OS c: re dxelav. 


A ; , , dotcle > ’ , ’ 
dpedyopévas Kal Ketpopevas Reiske : dpedydpeva Kal Keepo- 
peva. 


1 
2 








2 Cf,959 vy supray Mor. 729 ©: frag. xxxiv. 145 (vol. VIL, 
p. 169 Bernardakis). 

> Ch, eg. Plato, Republic, 352 

© From the Prometheus Unbound, frag. 194 (Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 65) + quoted again in Vor, 98 c. 

a“ There are significant undercurrents here. Of the 
animals domesticated by man, Plutarch first mentions only 
the horse, the ass, and the ox, noting their employment as 
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goras,? however, reintroduced it, teaching us how to 
profit without injustice. There is no injustice, surely, 
in punishing and slaying animals that are anti-social 
and merely injurious, while taming those that are 
gentle and friendly to man and making them our 
helpers in the tasks for which they are severally 
fitted by nature ? : 


Offspring of horse and ass and seed of bulls 


which Aeschylus’ ° Prometheus says that he bestowed 
on us 
To serve us and relieve our labours ; 


and thus we make use of dogs as sentinels and kee 

herds of goats and sheep that are milked and shorn.¢ 
For living is not abolished nor life terminated when 
aman has no more platters of fish or paté de foie gras 
or mincemeat of beef or kids’ flesh for his banquets ¢ 
—or when he no longer, idling in the theatre or 
hunting for sport, compels some ease against their 
will to stand their ground and fight, while he destroys 
others which ven not the instinct to fi ght back even 
in their own defence. Yor I think suit should be 
joyful and between playmates who are merry on 


servants of man, not as sources of food. Next come dogs, 
then goats and sheep. The key factor is that in the early 
period the cow, the sheep, and the goat were too valuable as 
sources of milk and wool to be recklessly slaughtered for the 
sake of their meat. The pig was the only large domestic 
animal useful almost solely as a source of meat ’’ (Andrews). 

e “ Plutarch’s choice of examples of table luxury is apt. 
The enthusiasm of many Greek epicures for fish seandalized 
conservative philosophers, Paté de foie gras ranked high as 
a delicacy, more especially in the Roman period ;_ the mince- 
meat mentioned is surely the Roman isicia, dishes with 
finely minced beef or pork as the usual basis, many recipes 
for which appear in Apicius ”’ (Andrews). 
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( ae > Biwy eAdeye ra Taddpea. mailovra Tov Barpaxcv 
tots Afois éedtecBar, Tods dé Batpaxous pNKETL 
mailovras aA adnbas amobvjoKew, od7w UV] 
yey Kat ddvedew, ddvvwpevois TEpTopévous Kal 
anobvyjoKovat, Tois 8 amd okUpvwv Kal veooody 
ercewas ayomevos. od yap ot xpwpevor Coors 
= ~ > > € 4 ~ ‘ > of 
adicovaw, ard’ of xpudpevor BAaBepas Kal ddAvydpws 
Kat per WLOTHTOS. 
be Fl - co > / ‘ 

8. SAKA. Exioxes, @ Avr ToBovre, Kat Tapa- 
Badod 70 Oupior’ THs KaTHyoptas* eyyds yap oide 
mpoodvtes TOAAOL Kai Onpatuxot mavrTes, oUs ovTE 
petabetvar padiov odte AuTety dvayxKaiov. 

arr. "“Op@ds wapavets: aA EdBiorov? pev bd 

Y i ‘ ‘ J ‘ > ‘ > , a 

Colda Kai tov éuov avexuov >Aplotwva, tovs Te 
Avovuciov amaidas amd AcAdaév,® Aiakidnv Kat 
*Aptotétipov tobrov, eira Nikavdpov tov Eddu- 

P te 

, t ” ” € o 
ddpov, xepoatas ‘‘ darjuovas ’’* dypas ws “Opnpos 
MM ~ 
epn, Kal d1a Todto mpds ~AptoTotipov’® yevnao- 
pevous: WoTrep ad madw Tovode Tos vyoWwTas Kal 

&: ¢ / bs , ‘ , 
mapadious, “HpaxAdwra tov Meyapdfev Kai Dir0o- 
‘ ni) , ““ -~_6 , ” t 
atparov tov KdBodéa, “ rota’? Paddooa epya jee- 
” t ww ‘ €. A t 
pyre,” Daldpos exwv epi adtov Badiler. 


rr LAN ¥ 9 wv , , 4 
Ludeidnv 3? odk dv yvolns Tmorépotot petetn, 
‘ ‘ € , € t > ~ a ae 
TOUTOVL TOV HUETEpOV HALKLTHY "Onraror, ds “ woA- 


1 +0 Oupiov added by Salmasius, ef. Mor. 940 p. 
2 WeBlorov Hatzidakis and Crénert: edSiwror. 
3 ANeAday Leonicus : adeAdar. 
* Bajpovas Reiske: danpova. 
mpos ’ Aptotoripov Pohlenz : Gprordrycor. 
® rotate Reiske: total te. 


* Bion and Nenoecrates were almost alone among the 
Greeks in expressing pity for animals. 
854 
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both sides, not the sort of which Bion * spoke when 
he remarked that boys throw stones at frogs for fun, 
but the frogs don’t die for “ fun,”’ but in sober earnest.? 
Just so, in hunting and fishing, men amuse them- 
selves with the suffering and death of animals, even 
tearing some of them piteously from their cubs and 
nestlings. The fact is that it is not those who make 
use of animals who do them wrong, but those who 
use them harmfully and heedlessly and in cruel ways. 

8. soctarus. Restrain yourself, Autobulus, and 
turn off the flow of these accusations.* I see a good 
many gentlemen approaching who are all hunters : 
you will hardly convert them and you needn’t hurt 
their feelings. 

autosuLtus. Thanks for the warning. Eubiotus, 
however, I know quite well and my cousin Ariston, 
and Aeacides and Aristotimus here, the sons of Diony- 
sius of Delphi, and Nicander, the son of Euthydamus, 
all of them “ expert,” as Homer @ expresses it, in the 
chase by land—and for this reason they will be on 
Aristotimus’ side. So too yonder comes Phaedimus 
with the islanders and coast-dwellers about him, 
Heracleon from Megara and the Euboean Philo- 
stratus, 

Whose hearts are on deeds of the sea. ¢ 
And here is my contemporary Optatus: like Dio- 
medes, it is 
Hard to tell the side on which he ranges, 

+ See Hartman, De Plutarcho, p. 571; [Aristotle], Lud. 
Eth, vii. 10. 21 (1243 a 20). 

¢ Cf. Mor. 940 F supra. Possibly a reference to the water- 
clock used in the courts. 

4 Odyssey, viii. 159. 

© Cf. Homer, Iliad, ii. 614; Odyssey, v. 67. 

t Homer, /liad, v. 85. 
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, > mY oh ” ‘ bed 
vlols ayAataas Ty ’ \yporépay cpa €OV Kat 


D Adkrovvar, evtatda d7Ads €or mpos 7pas Badiler, 


EK 


ws pndetépors tpoobyawy éavtov: 7 dhavAws «i- 
, > , > a : \ ? 
kalopev, © dire ’Onrare, Kowdv is Kal pécov 

éceobar TOV veavickwy BpaBevryy ; 
onratos. \lavy peev otv dpb&s drovoeis, @ 
\dtdBovde: maAar yap 6 NéAwvos é€xréAoure vopos, 
Tovs €v oTdae. pndeTepw fuéper TMpooyevopévous 
KoAdlwy. 
~ * ‘ 4; e ~ oa > 
AYT. Acépo 8) Kabilou 7 mpos pas onus, el 
deyjoet LdpTupos, pn Tots “Aptororédous mpdypara 
BuBrLous TapEeXwfiev, aAAd got 8 eumeipiay émd- 
pevot Tots Acyopevors GAnbas zHY WAdov émpé- 
puplev. 
ay aged / , , CoA © 
saKa. Elev, & advdpes véot, yéyovd Tis Byty dpo- 
Aoyia mepi Ta€ews ; 
2 aes awe \ 
ealaiImos. LTeéyovev, & Nw«dAape, woAAjy mapa- 
oxoboa diAoverkiav: efra Kat’ Kdpuridnv 
6 THs TUXNS Tats KAApos 
emi ToUTw Tayels TA YEpouia spoetadyer Sikata® 
Tov évdAwy. 
re ‘ > eed ‘ ‘\ \ ws 
saka. Kacpos obv, & ’Apcorétie, aot prev 76 
eye, Hiv 8 axovew. 


1 Gpetov b€ woAAots Diibner: épelou moAdAd«ts. 
* rpoecdyew dixacot Hutten and Reiske. 





@ Verses of an unknown poet, as recognized by tlubert. 

> Artemis; on the combined cults see Farnell, Cults of 
the Creck States, ii, pp. 425 fF. 

¢ Life of Solon, xx. 1 (89 a-w)3 Mor. 550 ¢, 823 FP: 
Aristotle, Constitution of .ttheus, viii, 5. SN) fairly well 
attested law, but‘ the name of Solon i is used as the collective 
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for ‘‘ with many a trophy from the sea, many likewise 
from the chase on the mountain, he has glorified’? the 
goddess © who is at once the Huntress and Dictynna. 
It is evident that he is coming to join us with no in- 
tention of attaching himself to either side. Or am 
I wrong, my dear Optatus, in supposing that you will 
be an impartial and neutral umpire between the 
young men ¢ 

opratus. It is just as you suppose, Autobulus. 
Solon’s ¢ law, which used to punish those who adhered 
to neither side in a factious outbreak, has long since 
fallen into disuse. 

AuToBuLus. Come over here, then, and take your 
place beside us so that, if we need evidence, we shall 
not have to disturb the tomes of Aristotle,? but may 
follow you as expert and return a true verdict on the 
arguments, 

soctarus. Well then, my young friends, have you 
reached any agreement on procedure ? 

pHaepIMus. We have, Soclarus, though it ocea- 
sioned considerable controversy; but at length, as 
Euripides © has it. 


The lot, the child of chance, 


made arbiter, admits into court the case of the land 
animals before that of creatures from the sea. 

socLarus. The time has come, then, Aristotimus, 
for you to speak and us to hear. 


term for the legislative activity of the past ” (Linforth, Solon 
the Athenian, p. 283). The penalty was disfranchisement. 
Lysias, xxxi, shows that this law was unknown in his time. 

¢ The zoological works, such as the Vatural History and 
the Generation of Animals, which once extended to fifty 
volumes (Pliny, .Vat. Hist. viii. 44). 

¢ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 678, frag. 989; ef. Mor. 
644 D. 
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t a 
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x a ~ a > 2 ta ‘ ta 
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“e ‘2 td ” A nw LB) BO€ A 
Badartiov Oypas epwra AaPety’’s ovdev yap 
> ~ / 7 ‘ t ‘ ago a 

aAkfs yupvaovov obdé per€rnua aodpias odd’ dca 
mpos taydv 7) TaXos 7) KUIoELs SLtaTOVOdaW év* Tots 
mpos AdBpaxas 7) yoyypovs 7 oKdpous ayaouw: 

a > ~ A 4 ~ ‘ / 
worep evtada ra prev Bupoedy Td PiAoKivduvoy 
Kal TO avdpetov doKel TOV peaxopeveny, 7a 6€ TaV- 
otpya 76 dpovtiotiKov Kai ouverov THY eémuTifle- 

7 A s t A € if. 1 La 
péevwv, Ta SE TOOWKN TO pwpadéov Kat diddTOVOY 
Tov dtwKovTwY. Kal Tadta TO KUINyetv KaAoV 
Ls ‘ > € , > > Bs 1 ww ¥ , 
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' Lacuna indicated by Leonicus. 


2 wepatas Aristotle ({listoria Lnimal, 591 a 24): mapdtas. 
3 €y added by Hartman. 





“ Here follows a long lacuna not indicated in the mss., 
the contents of which cannot even be conjectured. 

’ The milt is, of course, for the fertilization of the eggs, as 
Aristotimus should have learned from Aristotle (e.g., [/istoria 
lnimal, vic 13, 567 b 3 ff.) 

© On this type cf. also Aristotle, (isteria otrimal. viii. 2 
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9. anistrotimus. ‘The court is open for the liti- 
gants ...% And there are some fish that waste 
their milt by pursuing the female while she is laying 
her eggs.? 

There is also a type of mullet called the grayfish ¢ 
which feeds on its own slime 7; and the octopus sits 
through the winter devouring himself, 


In fireless home and domicile forlorn, ¢ 


so lazy or insensible or gluttonous, or guilty of all of 
these ‘charges, is he. Go this also is the reason, again, 
why Plato? in his Laws enjoined, or rather prayed, 
that his young men might not be seized by “ a love 
for sea hunting.”’ For there is no exercise in bravery 
or training in skill or anything that contributes to 
strength or fleetness or agility when men endure 
toil in contests with bass or conger or parrot-fish ; 
whereas, in the chase on land, brave animals give 
play to the courageous and danger-loving qualities 
of those matched against them, er afty aaa sharpen 
the wits and cunning of hele attackers, while swift 
ones train the strength and perseverance of their 
pursuers. These are the qualities which have made 
hunting a noble sport, whereas there is nothing 


(591 a 23) and in Athenaeus, vii. 307 a, where variants of the 
name occur. ‘‘ The same name was applied to a type of 
shark as well as to a type of mullet, an apt application in 
both instances ** (Andrews). 

4 See Mair on Oppian, Hal. ii. 643 (cf. iii. 432 ff). Pliny 
(Yat. Hist. ix. 128, 131) tells the same story of the purplefish. 

© Hesiod, Works and Days, 524: cf. 978 F infra and the 
note: Mor. 1059 ©: Aelian, De Natura Animal. i. 27, xiv. 
26. See also Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal, viii. 2 
(591 a 5); Mair on Oppian, Hal. ii. 244; Lucilius, frag. 
925 Warmington (L.C.L.). 

t Laws, $23 D-E. 
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Kab Tapackevat kat pevTjpece Kal 7a0y Kal TéKvwV 
emureAccat Kal yapites ed malovrwy Kal pvnouca- 
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3 \ ” \ 4 > a. - # 
djraupov albuypa Kal duabéaror evidetv pd.da pois 
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1 nev Reiske : povor. 

2 KxoAlav Andrews : xdpapor. 

3 adrov follows eave in the mss. : transferred here by van 
Herwerden, 

. atoxpav Reiske : aiaypor. 


5 ro Reiske: 0 Te. 





* For Apollo's connexion with wolves see Aelian, De 
Natura ctnimal. x. 263 al. 

* On Artemis, * The Lady of Wild Beasts “ (dad, xxi. 
170), see Mnemosyne, 4th series, iv (L951), pp. 280 fF. 
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glorious about fishing. No, and there’s not a god, 
my friend, who has allowed himself to be called 
“ conger-killer,” as Apollo is “‘ wolf-slayer,’’@ or “ sur- 
mullet-slayer,” as Artemis? is “ deer-slaying.” ¢ 
And what is surprising in this when it’s a more 
glorious thing for a man to have caught a boar or 
a stag or, so help me, a gazelle or a hare than to 
have bought one? As for your tunny? and your 
mackerel and your bonito! They're more honour- 
able to buy than to catch oneself. For their lack of 
spirit or of any kind of resource or cunning has made 
the sport dishonourable, unfashionable, and illiberal. 

10. In general, then, the evidence by which the 
philosophers demonstrate that beasts have their 
share of reason is their possession of purpose ® and 
preparation and memory and emotions and care for 
their young / and gratitude for benefits and hostility 
to what has hurt them; to which may be added 
their ability to find what they need and their mani- 
festations of good qualities, such as courage 7 and 
sociability and continence and magnanimity. Let 
us ask ourselves if marine creatures exhibit any of 
these traits, or perhaps some suggestion of them, 
that is extremely faint and difficult to discern (the 
observer only coming at long last to the opinion that 
it may be descried) ; whereas in the case of terres- 
trial and earth-born animals it is easy to find remark- 
ably plain and unanswerable proofs of every one of 
the points | have mentioned. 

¢ This accusation is answered in 983 E-F infra. 

4 See 980 a infra. 

¢ Cf. 961 ¢ supra. 

7 See the essay De Amore Prolis, Mor. 493 4 ff. passim. 


9 Plato, at least, held that, philosophically speaking, no 
beast is brave: Laches, 196 p; Republic, 430 B. 
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1 our cOTpapLpLEvovs: {rots wooiv] W. C. H. from Mor, 520 F. 


2 uxpots| aparpots Krone nberg 3 ; iy Xen. Cyneqg. vi. 21. 
vorepd, pi) Bapéa Reiske. 





See Nair on 1 Oppian, Cyn. ii. Ai. 
Aelian, De Natura eras vi. 1s) Philo, 51 (p. 125): 
mies Tliad, xiii, 474 £. 

ey. Pliny, Wat. (list. vill 3 vill. 71 of the rhinoceros ; 
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In the first place, then, behold the purposeful 
demonstrations and preparations of bulls ® stirring 
up dust when intent on battle, and wild boars whet- 
ting their tusks.? Since elephants’ tusks are blunted 
by wear when, by digging or chopping, they fell the 
trees that feed them, they use only one tusk for 
this purpose and keep the other always pointed and 
sharp for defence.° Lions 4# always walk with paws 
clenched and claws retracted so that these may not 
be dulled by wear at the point or leave a plain trail 
for trackers ; for it is not easy to find any trace of a 
lion’s claw ; on the contrary, any sign of a track that 
is found is so slight and obscure that hunters lose the 
trail and go astray. You have heard, I am sure, how 
the ichneumon ° girds itself for battle as thoroughly 
as any soldier putting on his armour, such a quantity 
of mud does it don and plaster about its body when 
it plans to attack the crocodile. Moreover, we see 
house-martins / preparing for procreation : how well 
they lay the solid twigs at the bottom to serve as a 
foundation, then mould the lighter bits about them ; 
and if they perceive that the nest needs a lump of 
mud to glue it together, they skim over a pond or 
lake, touching the water with only the tips of their 
feathers to make them moist, yet not heavy with 


Aelian, De Natura Animal, vi. 56; Antigonus, /ist. 
Mirab. 102. 

4 Cf. Mor. 520 r; Aelian, De Natura Animal. ix. 30. 

¢ See Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal. ix. 6 

(612 a 16 ff.), where, however, the animal’s opponent is the 
asp. (So also Aelian, De Natura Animal, iii. 223 v. 485 
vi. 38.) But ef. 980 & infra; Aelian, De Natura “Animal. 
vill. 25; x. 47; Nicander, Theriaca, 201. 

* Cf. Thompson on Aristotle, (istoria Animal, ix. 7 (612 b 
21 ff.); Pliny, .Vat. (ist. x. 92: Philo, 22 (p. 110); Yale 
Class. Studies, xii. 189, on -inth. Pal. x. 4. 6. 
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oaynVvevTod, TAXY ovvawpety ets TadTO* Kal GuVayerV 
To Sijpar pov aicbavoperns Kal ppovovors, 7H Kal? 
Tepay oyser Kal Oda 706 yuvopevovu maTOV coxe 
TOV Adyov. ddAws & av edoxec pd0os, aorep Hpiv 
eddxet 70 TOV ev A(Bdn KopdKwy, ot moTod Sedpevor 
AiBous €uBdAdovow dvatAnpotvres Kal dvadyovrTes 


\ 55 , ” > > a , > , 
TO VOwp, expe av ev ediKT@ VEVNTAL’ ELTA [LEVTOL 
1 énade(povar van Herwerden and some sss. 
2 radro Reiske: tatrva or taéra. 


¢ Bante may fhe “serpents ”’ here, or any «itd hee ast. per- 
haps, such as members of the cat family that relish a diet of 
birds. 

» For a collection of the loci comanisnes dealing with 
swallow, bee, ant, spider, ete., see Diekermann in Trans. 
alm. Philol. ctssoc, xiii (1911), pp. 123 ff. 
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dampness: then they scoup up dust and so smear 
over and bind together any parts that begin to sag 
or loosen. As for the shape of their work, it has no 
angles nor many sides, but is as smooth and circular 
as ‘they can make it; sucha shape is, in fact, both 
stable and capacious and provides no hold on the 
outside for scheming animals.® 

There is more than one reason? for admiring 
spiders’ © webs, the common model for both women’s 
looms and fowlers’ ?@ nets; for there is the fineness of 
the thread and the evenness of the weaving, which has 
no disconnected threads and nothing like a warp, but 
is wrought with the even continuity of a thin mem- 
brane nee) a tenacity that comes from a viscous sub- 
stance inconspicuously worked in. Then too, there 
is the blending of the colours that gives it an airy, 
misty look, the better to let it go aniderectads: and 
most notable of all is the art itself, like a ehaviorcets : 
or a helmsman’s. with which the spinner handles her 
artifice. When a possible victim is entangled, she 
perceives it. and uses her wits, like a skilled handler 
of nets, to close the trap suddenly and make it tight. 
Since this is daily under our eyes and observation, 
my account is confirmed. Otherwise it would seem 
a mere fiction, as I formerly regarded the tale of the 
Libyan crows ® which, w hen they are thirsty, throw 
stones into a pot to fill it and raise the water until 
it is within their reach ; but later when I saw a dog 


¢ Aristotle, Historia Animal. ix. 39 (623 a 7 ff.) ; Aelian, 
De Natura Animal. i. 21; Pliny, Vat. Hist. xi. 79-84; 
Philo, 17 (p. 107); Philostratus, Imagines, ii. 28. 

# Commonly taken as “ fishermen,’’ but this seems un- 
likely here. 

e Cf. Anth. Pal. ix. 27 a : Aelian, De Natura Animal, ii. 
48; Pliny, Vat. Hist, x. 125; Avianus, fable 27. 
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(967) Kua feagdprevos ev TAotw, TaV vavT@V jer) Tap- 
ey > ” > ‘a > ~ bl] , 
ovrwy, eis EXaLoyv apdopéws amrodeods e€uBaddAovra 

~ ~ A ‘ 
Tov xadtkwr, avpaca 7s voet Kal avvinor THV 
ywoperny éxOuev tro TaHVv Baputépwr Tots Kov- 
hotépos ddrorapevw. 
"Opowa b€ Kat Ta TOV Kpytik@v pedtooay Kai 
Bra tav ev Kittkia xnvev: exeivar pev yap aveuades 
Tt péAdovoat KapTTEW akpwrTjpiov éppariCovou 
cavtdas, UTep TOD py) Tapadépeobar, puxpots Ask- 
diots' of S€ yAves Tods detods SedouKdTES, STaY 
¢ / ‘ rT a ? \ , / 
dmepBar\Awor tov Tatpov, eis 70 oropa Aibov 
evpeyeln AapBavovow, olov émoTopilovtes abTav 
a ~ ‘ , ‘\ 4 oe 
kal yadwodvres 76 didddwvov Kat Addrov, dws 
AdOwor cww7h mapeAPdvres. tTav S€ yepaver Kal 
TO TEpl THY TTHOW evdoKipeEt’ TéTOVTAL yap, OTaV 7) 
mvedpa Todd Kal tpaxyds dip, ody, wHamep eddias 
ovens, peTwnndov 7 KdATW pnvoedots Tepide- 
peias, GAN ed0ds els Tplywvov avrvdyovoa ayi- 
C Covar 7 Kopud TO mvedpua mepippéov, wWoTeE p21) 
diaomGo8a tiv tag. drav bé€ Katdpwow emi 
yiv, at mpodvdakiy éxovoa vuros emt Oarépov 
3 BS ~ ‘ ~ a Sak / ‘ / 
oxéAous dxobvTa TO CHa, TH SB éEtépw Todi AiBov 
mrepdaBotcar Kpatobau: auvéxer' yap 6 THs adijs 
Tévos ev TH pur) Kabevderv TOAdY ypdvov: bray 8° 
avéow, exmesav 6 diBos taxd Sujyepe THY Tpo- 
enevnv: wote pry Tavu Oavpalew tod ‘Hpaxdéovs, 


1 ouvéyec Leonicus : ovvexrs. 





* Cf, Mor, S10 a-b, which adds the detail that the geese’s 
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on board ship, since the sailors were away, putting 
pebbles into a half empty jar of oil, I was amazed at 
its knowing that lighter substances are forced upward 
when the heavier settle to the bottom. 

Similar tales are told of Cretan bees and of geese 
in Cilicia.t When the bees are going to round some 
windy promontory, they ballast themselves with 
little stones ® so as not to be carried out to sea; 
while the geese. in fear of eagles, take a large stone 
in their beaks whenever they cross Mt. Taurus, as it 
were reining in and bridling their gaggling loquacity 
that they may pass over in silence unobserved. It is 
well known, too, how cranes © behave when they fly. 
Whenever there is a high wind and rough weather 
they do not fly, as on fine days, in line abreast or 
in a crescent-shaped curve ; but they form at once 
a compact triangle with the point cleaving the gale 
that streams past, so that there is no break in the 
formation. When they have descended to the ground, 
the sentinels that stand watch at night support them- 
selves on one foot and with the other grasp a stone 
and hold it firmly @:; the tension of grasping this 
keeps them awake for a long time ; but when they 
do relax, the stone escapes and quickly rouses the 
culprit. So that I am not at all surprised that 


flight is by night. Contrast Aelian, De Natura Animal. ii. 1, 
Pliny, Vat. //ist. x. 60, of cranes. 

> Aelian, De Natura Animal. v.13; Pliny, Vat. Hist. xi. 
24, and Ernout, ad loe. ; Dio Chrysostom, xliv. 7. Cf. 979 B 
infra, of the sea hedgehog; Pliny, .Vaé. Hist. x. 69. 

© Cf. 979 w infra; Aelian, De Natura Animal. iii. 13 ; 
Pliny, Vat. Hist. x. 63, of geese; Mair on Oppian, Hal. i. 
624; Luean, v. 713 ff. 

4 Cf.979 p infra; Aelian, loc. cit.; Pliny, at. Hist. x. 59. 

e Cf. the anecdote of Alexander in Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, xvi. 5. 4: of Aristotle in Diogenes Laertius, v. 16. 
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(967) «¢ TOfa pacxddy b7obeis Kat 


Kpatai@ tepipadwy Bpayiove, 
evoer melwy yeupt deEra EvAov: 


py? ab mad Tob mparov" dTovojoavros dat péov 
HE MVKOTOS dvarrvew € evruxovra Tots epwdiay oogi- 
opaciw: oTay yap TH KOyXY Katamtn pepuKviay, 
D evoxAovpevos eykaprepel, HEXpE av atobnrat padac- 
gopevyv Kal xardoar b bro ais Depporyros: ToTe O 
éxBadwv Keynvutay Kal dveomacpéevyy e&ethe 70 
edudupL0Vv. 
LS A , >? / ‘ A 
11. "Tas b€ LUPLAKWY OLKOVOpLIAaS Kal TAapacKEvas 
éexdpdcar pev axpipads dpnyavor, drrepBivae bé 
mavrehas dAtywpov" oddev yap ovTw puuKpov a) 
vous EXEL perloveny kat KaAAovenY KaToTTpov, 
dav dorep ev oraydu Kabapa maons éveotw 
” co FF > + , ” \ 
dperis éudaais, “ evl? eve prev didorys ”’ TO Koww- 
- wy A , a A ® a oy ‘ 
vixdy, eve &° avdpeias eixw@v TO diddtrovov: eveate Sé 
‘ A > , , \ 5! , 
TOAAG pev eyKpateias o7éppata, ToAAG dé Ppov7- 
3 cews Kal dexacoovvys. 6 pev otv KredvOys eAeye, 
Kalmep od ddoKwy petéxetv Adyou Ta Ca, ToravTH 
Dewpia Taparuxety pvppykas eABeiv ent pepe 
Keay érépav pvpunka veKpov Pepovras: aVviovTas 
ovv eK THs muppnKeas évious olov evrvyydvew 
abrois Kat maAw KatépyecGau: Kal TodTo Sis 7 Tpis 


1 gpdzov Benseler : apesrou. 





# Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 919, Adespoton +416. 

* ‘That is, by dropping it in hot water. 

cf Nelian, De Natura Aadmal, iii, 205 another pro- 
cedure is deseribed in vy. 35. See also Pliny, Vat. Hist. x. 
115, of the shoveller duck : Philo, St (p. 116); .Antigonus, 
Hist. Mirah, Aly al. “ Homer, /liad, xiv. 216. 
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Heraeles tucked his bow under his arm : 


Embracing it with mighty arm he sleeps, 
Keeping his right hand gripped about the club. 


Nor. again, am I surprised at the man who first 
guessed how to open an oyster ? when I read of the 
ingenuity of herons. For they swallow a closed 
mussel and endure the discomfort until they know 
that it has been softened and relaxed by their internal 
heat ; then they disgorge it wide open and unfolded 
and extract the meat.¢ 

11. It is impossible to relate in full detail all 
the methods of production and storage practised by 
ants, but it would be careless to omit them entirely. 
Nature has, in fact, nowhere else so small a mirror of 
greater and nobler enterprises. Just as you may see 
greater things reflected in a drop of clear w ater, so 
among ants there exists the delineation of every 


virtue. 
Love and affection are found, ? 


namely their social life. You may see. too. the re- 
flection of courage in their persistence in hard labour.® 
There are many seeds of temperance and many of 
prudence and justice. Now Cleanthes,’ even though 
he deelared that animals are not endowed sath 
reason, says that he witnessed the following spectacle: 
some ants came toa strange anthill carrying a dead 
ant. Other ants then emerged from the “hill and 
seemed, as it were, to hold converse with the first 
party and then went back again. This happened 


e Cf, Plato, Laches, 192 8 ff: we have here the four 
Platonic virtues, with Love added. 

* Von Arniny SIF. i, p. 116, frag. 515: ef. Aelian, De 
Natura Animal, vi. 50. 
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(967) yeveobau: réAos O€ TOUS peev KaTtwoev dveveyKeiv 


oe , ~ ~ , AY ? a 
waTep AUTpa TOD VeKpotd GKwWAYKAa, Tovs 5’ eKeEtvor 
” 
dpapévous amoddvTas b€ TOV veKpor olyeoOat. 
Ta 5€ méow eudarvay 7 Te mEpl Tas amavrioes 
eotly edyvwpoovvy, TaV pydev hepdvtwy Tots 
ig > la € ~ xX ca ff 
hépovaw e€ratapevav 6006 Kat mapeAbety SiddvTwv- 
ai te tv Svoddpwv Kal dvoTapukopioTwy d.ia4- 
Bpwoets Kai diatpécers, dmws ebBdoraxta mreloot 
~ \ 
yéevnta. tas b€ TaV omeppaTwr’ diabeoes Kat 
duarbvEers exTos vEeTOD ToLetrat aypetov 6 ”Apatos: 


n he: f ? ~ ty ” ed 
7) KotAns Luppiykes OxXNS e€ WE TAVTA 
Gacoov avyvéyKarto: 


, 2. 6h NOD , >yy\? ce” 92 € 3 
KQaL TLVES OUK wa ypadovov, arr La Ws 


Tovs amoKkelévous Kapmovs, dtav edp@ta ovva- 
” ‘ ~ ‘ ‘ ~ 

yovras alofwrrar kai foPybaor Pbopay Kat onyuw, 
avadepovtwy. dbmepBadder dé maoav emivoiay Guve- 
cews 7) TOU TUpOd THs PAaaTycEws TpoKaTaAnyis:* 

> ‘ ¥ f ‘ QO? La > ‘ 
od yap oi) wapapeéver Enpos otd’ aoyntos adda 
duayetrar Kal yadaKktotrat petaBadAwy els TO 
peu i” oty py} Yevoperos omeppa TH alttov 
xpelav diadbetpy, Tapapery & avbrois edudipos, 
e€eabiovar THY apyiv, ad’ 7s Tov BAaoTOY 6 TUpds 
adinow. 

1 omeppatwr] mss. have also Koper and Keppatwr (Kund- 
zwv Bernardakis). 

2 fea Leopardi: éa. 

3 as added by Wyttenbach. 





“C7, Actian, De Natura dndnal, ii, 

& Pharnonmena, 950 + ef. Vergil, Ceorgies, i, 379 f. ; Theo- 
phrastus, De Signis, 22. 

© Not ofa, but eva: “ What the ants really carry out in 
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two or three times until at last they brought up a 
grub to serve as the dead ant’s ransom, w hereupon 
the first party picked up the grub. handed over the 
corpse, and departed. 

A matter obvious to everyone is the consideration 
ants show when they meet : those that bear no load 
always give way to those who have one and let them 
pass. Obvious also is the manner in which they 
gnaw through and dismember things that are difficult 
to carry or to convey past an obstacle. in order that 
they may make easy loads for several. And Aratus ? 

takes it to be a sign of r ainy weather when they spread 
out their eggs and cool them in the open : 


When from their hollow nest the ants in haste 
Bring up their eggs ; 


andsome do not write “ eggs’ “here. but “ provisions,”’ ¢ 
in the sense of stored grain which, when they notice 
that it is growing imildesrad and fear that it may 
decay and spoil, they bring up to the surface. But 
what goes beyond any other conception of their 
intelligence is ‘their anticipation of the germination 
of wheat: You know. of course, that wheat does not 
remain permanently dry and stable, but expands 
and lactifies in the process of germination. In order, 
then, to keep it from running to seed and losing its 
value as food, and to keep it permanently edible; 
the ants eat out the germ from which springs the 
new shoot of wheat.¢ 


Aratus and v ergil is their pupas, but these are commonly 

called ‘ eggs’ to this day ” (Platt, Class. Quart. v, p. 255). 

The two readings in this passage seem to show that Plutarch 

had at hand an edition with a commentary; ef. also 976 F 

infra, on the interpretation of Archilochus, and Wor, 22 n. 
@ Cf. Pliny, Vat, Hist. xi, L09, and Ernout ad loc. 
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Tovs de Tas PoppnKeas abTav ert 7 karapabedy 
woTep € dvaropas Taparypodvras’ ovK dmodé- 
Xopat: Aéyovot & odv ovk edheiay elvat THY ATO THs 
ons Kaflodov ot” edzopov dAAw Onpiw dueEeNBetv, 
ara kaprais kat orpeBrdr7 at Kexhagpévas bTr0- 
TOpEVoEls KGL aVaTpIGELS exovoats ets Tpets KowAd- 
THTAS dzroreeut@oar, ov THY pev evdcairn pa 
Kowov avdtots eivar, TV b€ THY edwdiuwy Tapetov, 
ets O€ THY TpiTAV azoTeabar Tods OvAoKoVTasS. 

12s: Ofpar d€ pq) Akatpos viv pavetabar Tots 
pvpuyngw emevodywv TOUS edepavras, t va Tob vob 
TH dvaw ev TE Tots puxpotar TOUS dpa Kal peylotots 
compact KaTavojowpev, pyre TovTos evadavilo- 
peévny pyr éxeivois evdéovoar. ot pev oy aAdou 
Bavpalovar tov eAdparvtos 6oa pavOave Kal bida- 
okopevos ev Oedtpois emidetKvuTaL ayNnpaTwY «idy 
Kat petaBords, wv otd avOpwrivas pedérais TO 
motkidov Kal mepiTTov ev pin Kat Kabébe® yeve- 
ofa Trav padidv éaoti: eyw dé wadAdov ev tots ad? 
attod Kal advdaxtos Tob Onplov mde Kal KivT- 
pacw, Womep aKpdtols Kal amapayvrots, éudat- 

ia € ~ ‘ , 
vopevynv op@ 7Hv avveaw. 
"Ev ‘Papn pev yap od mada mwoAA@Y mpodida- 
, maparnpobrras Post: wAnpodrras. 


2 dais Meziriacus : Ans. 


3 Kal xabééer] kabeEjs van Herwerden. 





@ The intricate galleries of anthills were used for purposes 
of literary comparisons by the ancients: see the fragment 
of Phereerates in Mor, 114204 and Aristophanes, Thes- 
mophoriazusae, 100 (on Timotheiis and Agathon  respec- 
tively). 

> Aelian, De Natura ctudual. vi, 43 divides into men’s 
apartments, women’s apartments, and storerooms ; see also 
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I do not approve of those who, to make a complete 
study of anthills, inspect them, as it were, anatomi- 
cally. But, be that as it may, they report that the 
passage leading downward from the opening is not 
at all straight or easy for any other creature to tra- 
verse; it passes through turns and twists ® with 
branching tunnels and connecting galleries and ter- 
minates in three hollow cavities. One of these is 
their common dwelling-place, another serves as 
storeroom for provisions, while in the third they 
deposit the dying.’ 

12. I don’t suppose that you will think it out of 
order if I introduce elephants directly on top of ants 
in order that we may concurrently scrutinize the 
nature of understanding in both the smallest and 
the largest of creatures, for it is neither suppressed 
in the latter nor deficient in the former. Let others. 
then, be astonished that elephants learn, or are 
taught. to exhibit in the theatre all the many postures 
and variations of movement that they do,° these 
being so varied and so complicated to memorize and 
retain that they are not at all easy even for human 
artists. For my part, I find the beast’s understanding 
better manifested in his own spontaneous and un- 
instructed feelings and movements. in a pure, as it 
were, and undiluted state. 

Well, not very long ago at Rome, where a large 
Philo, 42 (p. 120), and Boulenger, Animal Mysteries, pp. 
128 ff. for a modern account. On the social life of ants (and 
animals) as contrasted with that of humans see Dio Chry- 
sostom, xl, 32, 40 f.; xlviii. 16. ° Cf, Mor. 98 ©. 

a Cr. Pliny, Nat, "Hist. viii. 6, which shows that Plutarch 
is drawing on literature, not personal observation ; ¢f. also 
Aelian, De Natura Animal. ii. 11, for the elaborateness of 


the manceuvres; Philostratus, Vita poll. ii. 13: Philo, 
54 (p. 126); see also 992 B infra. 
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Kanoes dvce€eAikTovs avakuKrgev, els 6 Svopabe- 
aTaTos aKovwr KaK@s éxadoToTe Kal KoAaldpevos 
‘ 5 ‘ 2 \ i > € ~ ‘ + 
moAAdKis WhOn vuKTos adtos ad’ éavTov mpos TIVv 
aeAnvny avataTropervos TA pabijpara Kat pedeTav. 
Ev d€ Nupia mpdtepov “Ayvwy totopet, tpedo- 
pévouv Kat olkiav edX€haytos, Tov éemotdtny Aap- 
Bavovra Kpi0adv pérpov vbhaipeiy Kal ypewKoretv 
pépos Hutov Kal? Hpépav: émel b€, 700 SeamdTou 
mapovTos Tote Kat Dewpéevov, Tay 70 péTpov KaTY- 
bd] t RS / * t 
pacer, euPrehavra Kat diayayorrTa TV MpoBooKida 
Tav Kpi@y amodiacTHaat Kal Suaywpioat TO Lépos, 
a Cee re 
ws evav Aoywitata KatTeiTovTa TO émaTaToU THY 
> , a , a - 7 ‘ ~ 2: 
adiktay: aAdov dé, tais KpiBats Aious Kal yh els 
TO pétpov Tob emordrou KaTapuyvvovTos, éo- 
fal a > ~ 
pévwy Kpeav, dpaédpevov tis tédpas euParety eis 
Thy xvtpav. 6 8 bo THY Tadapiwy mpoTyAaKt- 
\ > € t ~ - ‘ t 
abeis ev ‘Pay tots ypadetots THY mpoBookida 
A a tad é * , b id 
KevTovvtwy ov auveAaBe peréwpov e€dpas émido€os 
Hv amoTupTaviety™ Kpavyts de TOV TapovTwy yevo- 
pevys, aTpéua mpos Tv yhv maAw amnpeicato Kal 
TmapHAger, apkotoay Hyovpevos dienv TO THAKOUTW 
poBybjvac. 
‘ A ~ > rs \ dS 7 w 
Ilepi S€ 7T&V aypiwy Kat atrovdpwy dAda Te 
favpdow Kal Ta Tept Tas diaBdoes THY ToTAMeV 
iotopotou mpodiaBaiver yap emidods abtov 6 veu)- 
1 (eracbar Casaubon : «raoat. 


2 anorupranety WC. W. from Wor, 170 4: amotupzavi- 
oew, 


* Of ‘Tarsus, pupil of Carneades. 
> cf, Aehian, De Natura Animal, vi, 52. 
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number of elephants were being trained to assume 
dangerous stances and wheel about in complicated 
patterns, one of them, who was the slowest to learn 
and was always being scolded and often punished, 
was seen at night, alone by himself in the moonlight, 
voluntarily rehearsing his lessons and practising 
them. 

Formerly in Syria, Hagnon ¢ tells us, an elephant 
was brought up in its master’s house and every day 
the keeper, when he received a measure of barley, 
would fileh away and appropriate half of it; but 
on one occasion, when the master was present and 
watching, the keeper poured out the whole measure. 
The elephant gave a look. raised its trunk, and made 
two piles of the barley. setting aside half of it and 
thus revealing as eloquently as could be the dis- 
honesty of its “keeper. And another elephant, whose 
keeper used to mix stones and dirt in its barley 
ration, when the keeper’s meat was cooking, scooped 
up some ashes and threw them into the pot.? And 
another in Rome. being tormented by little boys 
who pricked its proboscis with their writing styluses, 
grabbed one of them and raised him into “the air as 
if to dash him to death: but when the spectators 
cried out, it gently set the child down on the ground 
again and passed along. thinking it sufficient punish- 
ment for one so young to have been frightened. 

Concerning wild elephants who are self-gov erning 
they tell many wonderful tales, particularly the one 
about the fording of rivers ¢: the youngest and 
smallest volunteers his services to go first into the 


7 Pliny, Vat. Hist. viii. 11, gives a different account ;_ still 
different is Aelian, De Ndhira _inimal, vii. 15, and ch. 
Philostratus, [ita -tpoll. ii. 15. 
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The authorities on Deucalion’s Flood are assembled by 
Frazer on Apollodorus, i. 7.2 (LC. .), and more completely 
in his Molk-Love in the Old Testament, i, pp. 146 ff Plutarch 
is the only Greek author to add the Semitic dove story, 
though Lneian (Ve Dea Syria, 12 fF.) was to add to the other 
major contaminations. 

"C7, O19 pD supra and the note. 
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stream. The others wait on the bank and observe 
the result, for if his back remains above water, those 
that are larger than he will have a wide margin of 
ces to give them confidence. 

At this point in my discourse, I imagine that I 
shall do well not to omit the case of the fox, since it 
is so similar. Now the story-books “ tell us that when 
Deucalion released a dove from the ark, as long as 
she returned, it was a certain sign that the storm was 
still raging ; but as soon as ene flew away, it was a 
harbinger vot fair weather. So even to this day the 
Thracians, > whenever they propose crossing a frozen 
river, make use of a fox as an indicator of the solidity 
of the ice. The fox moves ahead slowly and lays 
her ear to the ice ; if she perceives by the ‘sound that 
the stream is running close underneath, judging that 
the frozen part has no great depth, but is only thin 
and insecure, she stands stock still and. if she is per- 
mitted, returns to the shore ; but if she is reassured 
by the absence of noise, she crosses over. And let 
us not declare that this is a nicety of perception un- 
aided by reason: it is, rather, a syllogistic conclusion 
developed from the evidence of perception : ‘‘ What 
makes noise must be in motion : what is in motion is 
not frozen: what is not frozen is liquid ; what is 
liquid gives way.”’ So logicians ¢ assert that a dog. 
at a point where many paths split off, makes use 
of a multiple disjunctive @ argument and reasons 
with himself: “‘ Either the wild beast has taken this 


© Specifically Chrysippus (cf. von Arnim, S.J.F. ii, pp. 
726 f.). Cf. Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism, i. 
69 (the whole passage i, 62-72 is worth reading); Aelian, 
De Natura Animal, vi. 59; Philo, 45 (p. 122). 

? For the form of the syllogism see Diogenes Laertius, 
vii. 81. 
17 
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(969) THe! - dAAG pny ovTE TIVE OUTE THVOe" TH Aout 
dpa’’> THs pev aicbicews oddev 7) TIY mpoadnybuy 
dvdovens, Tod b€ Adyou Ta Ajppata Kal TO oUp- 
mépacpa Tots Ajppacw emupepovtos. od puny Setrat 
ye _Towavrns paptuptas 6 Kw pevd1s yap eort 
Kal K¢tBdmAos a yap aicOnors avTn Tots iyvedt Kal 
Tots pevpact’ rod Oyptov tiv duyny emidetkvuat, 
yaipew A€yovoa Suelevypévois a€dpace Kat oup- 
meTAeypevois. d0 dAAwv dé ToAAGY epywv Kal 
mabav Kal KabyKovtwr ov7 dadpav7av ot@ dpa- 

Crav adda dtavoia Kal Adyw povev mpaKkTav Kat 
featay ovrwy Kartietvy €ate THY KUVds Pvow: ob 
Tas pev ev dypats éykpatetas Kat meapyias Kat 
ayxwolas yeAoios eoopar A€ywr pos Buds Tovs 
dpavras avTa Kal? juépay Kal petaxerpelopevous. 

ddPov 8 rot ‘Pwpatov odayévtos ev Tots €p- 
durious To€pLoes ovdels edvv7y THY Kepadiy amro- 
Tepeiv Tporepov mpiv H Tov KUVa TOV pudarrovra 
Kal TPOpLayopLevov abrob KATAKEVTHOAL meploray- 
cas. Ildppos 8 6 Bacireds ddedvwv éveruxe Kuve 
ppoupodyre oGpa Tmepovevperon, Kal m6 jLevos 
Tpit Tepav exely ny dovrov Tapapleve Kal j 

D droNetrewv" TOV pev vexpov exédevae Oaisar, Tov Se 
ktva pel? éavrod Kopilew emyredropevous. dAlyats 


1 4 rprde added by early editors. 
2 pevpaor| mrevuace Emperius. 
KaABou d€ Dibner: ovéde. 
ie DSi oe Fe 
azvoAeimew Bernardakis : azoAuvei. 


7 Cf, Shorey on Plato, Republic. #27 & (LLC... vol. 1, 
p. Sti, note @). 

® For the philosophic dog see Plato, op. cf. 876 By the 
scholia of Olympiodorus add that Socrates’ famous oath ** by 
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path, or this, or this. But surely it has not taken 
this, or this. Then it must have gone by the remain- 
ing road.” Perception here affords nothing but the 
minor premiss, while the force of reason gives 
the major premisses and adds the conclusion to the 
premisses. A dog, however, does not need such a 
testimonial, which is both false and fraudulent ; for 
it is perception itself, by means of track and spoor,? 
which indicates the way the creature fled; it does 
not bother with disjunctive and copulative proposi- 
tions. The dog’s true capacity may be discerned 
from many other acts and reactions and the perfor- 
mance of duties, which are neither to be smelled out 
nor seen by the eye, but can be carried out or per- 
cae only by the use of intelligence and reason.? 

] should only make myself ridiculous if 1 described 
the dog’s self-control and obedience and sagacity on 
hunting parties to you who see and handle these 
tatters every day. 

There was a Roman named Calvus © slain in the 
Civil Wars, but no one was able to cut off his head 
until they encircled and stabbed to death the dog 
who guarded his master and defended him. And 
King “Pyrrhus @ on a journey chanced upon a dog 
guarding the body of a murdered man; in answer 
to his questions he was told that the dog had re- 
mained there without eating for three days and 
refused to leave. Pyrrhus gave orders for the corpse 
to be buried and the dog cared for and brought along 


the dog’? was symbolic of the creature’s rational nature. 
See also Sinclair, Class. Rev. xlii (1948), p. 61; the parallel 
passages are collected by J. E. B. Mayor, Class. Rev. xii 
(1898), pp. 93 ff. 

© See Aelian, De Natura Animal, vii. 10. 

@ Of. Aelian, loc. cit.; Pliny, Vat. Hist. viii, 142. 
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5° vaTepov Auepats e€étaois HW TeV oTpaTiwTa 
Kat mdpodos Kabypévov Tob Baciléws Kal maphy 6 
KUwY yavyiay éxwy eel 6€ Tods doveas Tob de- 

, , aD ee \ ~ ‘ 
omoTou mapiovras elder eEddpape peta hwvis Kat 
Aupot én’ abrods Kat Kabvddkrer woAAdKLs peTa- 
otpepopevos ets Tov Ilvppov, wore yy pdvov exel- 
vw bv dmoias addAad Kal maa Tots mapotou Tods 
avOpamovs yevéabar 516 ovaAdndbévres edfds Kat 
dvakpluwopevor, puKp@v TwWwwrv TeKunplwy e€wbev 
mpooyevoperwv, djodoyyjaavtes Tov Pdvov €Ko- 
AdaOyoav. 

Tatra’ b€ Kat tov ‘Howdou Kiva rob aodot 

~ é Ne a = , ~ 
dpacae A€yovat, tods TavdKropos e&edéyEavta Tob 
ar t ad ¢€ Ef e fn £ > La 
Navzaxriov matéas, tf’ dv 6 “Hoiodos améfavev. 
6 8 of mazépes dv eyvwoav adbroi oyoddlov- 
tes “AOyvnow evapyéorepdv ore Tov eipnperwv: 
mapappvets yap avOpwmos eis Tov veav Tob ’Ao- 
KAnmtob 7a evoyKa TOV apyup@v Kai xpvadv éAaBev 
> / A: < # € ~ ¢€ 
dvabypdrwr Kai AeAnfevar vopifwr d7eEQAOev- 6 
5é dpovpds K¥wv, dvoya Kammapos, evet pndeis 
bAakrobvTe TeV Cakdpwr bayAKovoEv abTa, pevyovTa 
tov lepdavdov eedioxe Kal mp@rov péev Badddpe- 
vos AiBous obk améaTy: yevouevyns 8 Auepas, eyyvds 
od mpooy adn az’ dfbadrwod mapadvddrrwy et- 

A oss / ? 3 , > 

meTo Kal tpodyy TpoBaddAovtos odk eAduBarev ava- 
navopevw 5é€ mapevurrépeve Kat BadiLovtos maduw 
dvaotas exnxodroviet, Tos 8 dmavTavras ddou0- 


1 tatra Reiske: taira. 





-E. CP Ost p infra, NX different account, omitting the dog, 
wilt be found in wor. 162 c-r (where see Wyttenbach’s note) ; 
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in his train. A few days later there was an inspection 
of the soldiers, who marched in front of the king 
seated on his throne, while the dog lay quietly by his 
side. But when it saw its aster: s murderers filing 
past, it rushed at them with furious barking and, as it 
voiced its accusation, turned to look at the king so 
that not only he, but everyone present, became sus- 
picious of the men. They were at once arrested and 
when put to the question, with the help of some 
bits of external evidence as well, they confessed the 
murder and were punished. 

The same thing is said to have been done by 
the poet Hesiod’s * dog, which convicted the sons of 
Ganyctor the Naupactian, by whom Hesiod had been 
murdered. But a matter which came to the attention 
of our fathers when they were studying at Athens 
is even plainer than anything so far mentioned. A 
certain fellow slipped into the temple of Asclepius,? 
took such gold and silver offerings as were not bulky, 
and made his escape, thinking that he had not been 
detected. But the we atchdog, whose name was 
Capparus, when none of the sacrietas responded to 
its barking, pursued the escaping temple-thief. First 
the man threw stones at it. but could not drive it 
away. When day dawned, the dog did not approach 
close, but followed the man, always keeping him in 
sight, and refused the food he offered. When he 
stopped to rest, the dog passed the night on guard ; 
when he struck out again, the dog got up and 
kept following, fawning on the other. people it met 


ef. also Pollux, Onomasticon, v. 42 and Gabathiiler on Anth. 
Pal, vii. 55 (Hellenistische Epigramme auf Dichter, p. 31). 

> The same story in Aelian, De .Vatura Animal. vii. 13, 
indicates a literary source. See now E. R. Dodds, The Greeks 
and the Irrational, p. 114 and n. 65, 
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(969) povs €cawer, exetvw & epvddkret Kal mpooéKetTo. 
Tatra 8 ot dudKovres muvOavepevor mapa TeV 
dtav7wvTwv apa Kal TO xpGpa dpalovrwy Kat To 
péyeOos Tob Kuvds mpofupdtepov expioavto TH 
diwer, kal KatadaBdovres Tov avOpwrov aviyayov 

{70 a76 Kpoppudvos. 6 5é K¥wy avaotpépas mponyetto 
yadpos Kal teptyapys, olov EavTod movovpevos ay- 
A t = ¢ f ® f xX 
pav kat Ojpapa tov tepdcvdrov. eisndicavto 81) 
airov av7® dnpooia petpetabat Kat mapeyyvacbar 
Tots tepedow els del THY emipédecav, amopupynod- 
evo 70 mpds TOV jplovov diravOpwrevpa TeV 
makadyv *A@nvaiwy. Tov yap éxatdépmedov vedv 
IlepexdAgous ev dxpomdAe. KatacKkevalovtos, ws 
> , u iP. ~ - > € f 
etkds, AlBoe Tpoorjyovro Toots Cevyeoe Kal? ape- 
pav: rav obv ouverpyaa ever pev mpoBvpws 797 
dé dia yipas dberpeveny opéwy eis KaTEpXOpEVOS ets 
B Kepapecxov Kal tots dvdyovor Cevyeor tods Aldous 
vmavta@y del auvavéotpede Kal ovpTrapeTpoxaler, 
olov éyxeAevopevos Kal Tmapopp@v: 610 Gavpdoas 
adrob tiv dirotysiay 6 Sfpos exéAevce Sypocia 
tpépecOa, Kabdmep abdAntH oitnow bro yripws 
amepnkore Undiodpevos. 
\ ‘ Fa £ ¢ ~ e} ay ‘ A 
14. Ato tods Adyovtas, ws Atv odbdev mpds Ta 
~ ‘€ ‘4 > e , ky rd + ~ > t 
fia Sikaidy €or, pytéov ed A€yew dpi TOV evdAwy 
Kal puta: dpuKta yap éxeiva Kopioy pds yapev 





c re rareaes as the Parthenon ; ef. Mor. 349 p, Life of 
Pericles, xiii. 7 (159 &). 

6 Cf, Life of Cato Maior, v. 8 (339 a-n). Aelian, De 
Natura Animal. vi. 49, agrees in the main with Plutarch’s 
account ; Aristotle, f/istoria ctndwal. vi. 24 (577 B34), says 
merely that a public decree was passed forbidding bakers to 
drive the creature away from their trays. He adds that the 
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on the road and barking at the man and sticking to 
his heels. When those who were investigating the 
robbery learned this from men who had encountered 
the pair and were told the colour and size of the dog, 
they pursued all the more vigorously and overtook 
the man and brought him back from Crommyon. On 
the return the dog led the procession, capering and 
exultant, as though it claimed for itself the credit for 
pursuing and capturing the temple-thief. The people 
actually voted it a public ration of food and entrusted 
the charge of this to the priests in perpetuity, thereby 
imitating the ancient Athenian kindness to the mule. 
Yor when Pericles was building the Hecatompedon 
on the Acropolis, stones were naturally brought by 
numerous teams of draught-animals every day. Now 
one of the mules who had assisted gallantly in the 
work, but had now been discharged because of old 
age, weed to go down every day to the Ceramicus 
and meet the beasts which brought the stones, 
turning back with them and trotting along by their 
side. as though to encourage and “cheer “them on. 
So the people of Athens, admiring its enterprise, 
gave orders for it to be maintained at the public 
expense, voting it free meals, as though to an athlete 
who had succumbed to old age.? 

14.¢ Therefore those who deny that there is any 
kind of justice owed to animals @ by us must be 
conceded to be right so far as marine and deep-sea 
creatures & are concerned ; for these are completely 


mule was 80 years old and is followed by Pliny, Vat. Hist. 
viii. 175. 

© There is probably a lacuna before this chapter. 

2 Cf. 999 B infra; 964 B supra. : 

¢ Cf. additional sources cited by Mair on Oppian, //al. 
ii. 43. 
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Kal adoTopya Kal mdons dpowpa yAvKUbvplas’ Kat 
KaA@s ’Opnpos etme 


yAavny dé o° ézixte Oadacoa 


mpos TOY aviuepov elva doxotvTa Kal GpULKTOV, WS 
A ~ Ul > ae A A ~ , 
pndev THs Badacons ebvoikdv pyndé mpdov depov- 
ons. 6 d€ Kal pds Ta yepoata TH Adyw TOUTW 
vi > 4 \ , n Set \ G 
xpwpevos annvijs Kat Onpibdns 7 unde’ Avodaxw 
Te yeyovévat dyan mpds Tov KUva Tov ‘Ypkavov 
dikavov, Os vexp@ Te pdvos Tapépevev alta kai, 
Kaopévou ToD cujatos, evdpapwy avTos éavTov 
ee , 9? ie) \ \ > 13 a ! 
évéppupe. ta 8 adrta Kal Tov deror® Spdcar ré- 
a“ , > ¢ A = N ao , 
yovow, dv Ilvppos ody 6 BactAeds GAN’ Erepds Tus 
> , w > ¥ A > a ‘ A 
iduw7ns eOpeper: azofavervtos yap adrod mept 70 
~ , % € A wy? 3 cA 
oGpa SiatpiBwv Kat wepi TO KAwidtoy alwpovpevos 
‘ 
exdepopévov, téAos els TV Tupav aTetAdpevos 
~ / 
adyKev E€avToVv Kal GuyKaTeKauaeE. 
~ > ~ 
Hdpov &€ tot Bacttéws 6 édédas, ev TH mpds 
> AX té } 4 uy AA ~ ~ 
Adéfavdpov payn Kataretpwpévov, moAAa Tov 
akovtiapaTwyv atpéua Kal dewddpevos e€jper TH 
~ , 
mpoBookid., Kal Kak@s dn SiaKeipevos avtds ov 
, bd LAN wn ~ la > , 
mporepov evédwKev i) TOO Bactréws e€atpwou ‘yevo- 
1 4) pnde F only : ef dé pap. 2 dijon Madvig: doe. 
3 derov Emperius : dozdv and adror. 
© Thiad, xvi. BA. 
® Mor. 821 4: the companion and successor of Alexander 
(ce, 860-281 we). Cf. Pliny, Vat. fist. viti. 143; Aelian, 
De Natura Animal, vi. 253 and ii, 40 (ef. vi. 29), of eagles. 
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lacking in amiability, apathetic, and devoid of all 
sweetness of disposition. And well did Homer @ say 


The gray-green sea bore you, 


with reference to a man regarded as uncivilized and 
unsociable, implying that the sea produces nothing 
friendly or gentle. But a man who would use such 
speech in regard to land animals is himself cruel and 
brutal. Or perhaps you will not admit that there was 
a bond of justice between Lysimachus ° and the 
Hyreanian dog which alone stood guard by his 
corpse and, w hen his body was cremated, rushed into 
the flames and hurled itself upon him.¢ The same is 
reported to have been done by the eagle ¢ which was 
kept by Pyrrhus, not the king, but a certain private 
citizen ; when he died, it kept vigil by his body ; at 
the funeral it hovered about the bier and finally 
folded its wings, settled on the pyre and was con- 
sumed with its master’s body. 

The elephant of King Porus,*® when he was wounded 
in the battle against Alexander, gently and solici- 
tously pulled out with its trunk many f of the javelins 
sticking in its master. Though it was in a sad state 
itself, it did not give up until it perceived that the 


It may be conjec tured that ii. 40 was derived from an original 
in which derav was confused with xuvdy, as infra, 

© Similar stories in Aelian, De Natura Animal, vii. 40, 

4“ Dog” and “ eagle”’ are again confused; but the 
‘“hovering ’’ is here decisive. (Cf. also Wilamowitz, Hermes, 
Ixiii, p. 380.) The dog reappears in Pollux, v. 42 (where it is 
King Pyrrhus), an eagle in a similar tale in Pliny, at. 
Hist, x. 18, while Pyrrhus is the name of a dog in Pliny, 
viii, 144. 

© Life of Alexander, |x. 13 (699 B-c), with Ziegler’s refer- 
ences ad loc. 

7 ** Fach one of the spears ” in the Life of Aleecander. 
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per OU Kal TEplppeovTos aicOopevos" Kal opinBets it) 
méon mpaws UdyKe, Tapexwv exelvw THY aTrdKAvow 
dAvmov. 

‘O de Boveepadas upvos fev wv Tapelyey ava- 

yupves ft peix 
Brive TO inmoKoue, Koopnbeis b€ Tots Baorducots 
TpoKoopLiows Kal Tepdepatots ovdeva mpootero TAT 
adrov "AdeLavdpov: tots 8° dAdous, ef Tetpapevor 
Tpoatotev, evavrios emeTpeXav expeperile peya Kal 
evyAXeTO* KateTater Tovs py mpdcw iecBar 
na dopedye Pidoavras. 

15. Od« dyvod 8 67 T0° Tov TapaderypLaTov 
dpiv daveiral te morkidov: odK €oTt S€é padiws TaV 
eddvav Cow mpaéw evpeiv juds eudaciw dperijs 
éxovoav adn’ eupatverat Kal TO piroaropyw TO 
tAoTLpLov adbray Kai TO yervate TO dupdcodov, 7 
Te Tavoupyla Kal TO GuveToV ovK amjAAaKTAL TOD 
Oupoedods Kal avdpadsous. ob pay Bn Bovdo- 
pevots Suacpety Kal Siopilewv Kal?’ ExaoTov, mpépov 
pev euao 6 opod wal byob dpoviatos Totobow 
ob Kuves, dro pemopevou Tav avyKkabelopevwy ws 
mov Kat TabT” elpyrac 


2 A / bi - ? + ’ h, 
of pev KexAryortes emédpapov: attap ’Odvaceds 
életo Kepdoovvyn, oxAmTpoy dé of exmece xeLpds’ 

odkert yap mpoopdxovrat tots broTecobat Kal ye- 
yovdat Tamewots Tas ees dpolots. 


1 aloOdpevos Diihner: aloPavdpevos. 
2 évpAdero Diibner: auv7dAero. 
3 ro added by Wyttenbach. 





® Other stories of humane elephants in Aelian, De Natura 
Animal, iii. 465 al. 

2 «ef Pliny, Nat. Mist, viii. 154: Gellius, Voetes -ltticae, 
vy. 23 and see the parallels collected by Sternbach, J Vener 
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king had lost much blood and was slipping off: then, 
fearing that he would fall, it gently kneeled and 
afforded its master a painless glide.” 

Bucephalas® unsaddled would permit his groom to 
mount him; but when he was all decked out in his 
royal accoutrements and collars. he would let no one 
approach except Alexander himself. If any others 
tried to come near, he would charge at them loudly 
neighing and rear and trample any of them who 
were not quick enough to rush far away and escape. 

15. Iam not unaware that you will think that my 
examples are rather a hodge-podge: but it is not 
easy to find naturally clever animals doing anything 
which illustrates merely one of their virtues. Their 
probity. rather, is revealed in their love of offspring 
and their cleverness in their nobility; then, too, 
their craftiness and intelligence is inseparable from 
their ardour and courage. Those, nevertheless, who 
are intent on classifying and defining each separate 
occasion will find that dogs give the impression of a 
mind that is at once eal and superior when they 
turn away from those who sit on the ground—which 
is presumably referred to in the lines ¢ 


The dogs barked and rushed up, but wise Odysseus 
Cunningly crouched : the staff slipped from his hand: 


for dogs cease attacking those who have thrown 
themselves down and taken on an attitude that 
resembles humility.? 


Studien, xvi, pp. 17 f. The story is omitted by Plutarch in 
the Life of Alexander. 
© Homer, Odyssey, xiv. 30 f.: ef. Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 
146; Antigonus, Hist. Mirab. 24; Aristotle, Rhetoric, ii. 
3. 6 (1380 a 24). 
4 Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 48, of the lion. 
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acl 5€ Kal Tov TpwrevovTa Kiva THY "lvduKav 
TOV pdhora favpacbévta mpos ’AAcEavdpou,' éAd- 
ou pee adiepevov Kat Kam pov Kal apKTou, 
jovxlav éxovta Keiobar Kal meptopav, odbevros be 
Aéovros, evOds eEavacrivar Kat dvaxoviecPar Kat 
davepov elvat avtod motovpevov avraywroTny, TOV 
& adArwy dvepppovoivra mavrwy. 

Of 8é rods dacvm0das SuwKovtes, cay prev adroit 
KTELVWOLY, Toovrar Suaom@vres: Kal TO alpa Aam- 
Tovot TpoOdpuws: eay 8 dmoyvovs éautov 6 Aaywos, 
6 yivetat moAAdKis, doov exet mvedHaros ets TOV 
eayarov dvahdoas Spdpov éxdirry, vexpov KaTa- 
AaBovres ovK dmrovrat TO Tapamav, aan toravrat 
Tas odpas Kwotrvtes, ws od Kpev yap adAd viKns 
Kal didovixias aywrilopevo. 

16. Ilavouvpyias dé Toy Tapaderypatoy | ov- 
Twv, adeis GAditrexas Kat AtKous Kal Td. yepaveny 
cogiopara Kal KoAot@v, are yap dfjra, pdprupe 
Xpygopar Oar T@ madaotdétw Tav copay, ov ovx 
qKcora Bavpacbijvar A€youow _Opews® TEXYN Te pt- 
yevoptevov. TOV yap ddnyav Tpeovenv eis €uBadwy 
ets ToTa[ov wdobev adToHaTws Kal Tov aaAay dua 
rakévtwy avaotas eAadpos yabeTo Tv aitiay Kal 


1 roy (W. C. IL) padtora Oavpacbévra mpos ’ \AeEdvdpou van 
Herwerden: xat payeobevta mpos ’ \AEavdpov. 

* pev added by Benseler. 

3 dpéws Aiyot: opéds. 





@ ‘There are nearly as many emendations of this phrase as 
there have been scholars interested in Plutareh’s text. Van 
Herwerden’s version, as having the liveliest sense, has been 
preferred. It is by no means certain, however, though sup- 
ported by Aelian, De Natura Animal. viii. 1s Pliny, Nat. 
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They relate further that the champion of the 
Indian dogs, one greatly admired by Alexander,” 
when a stag was let loose and a boar and a bear, lay 
quiet and still and disregarded them ; but when a 
lion appeared, it sprang up at once to prepare for 
the fray. showing clearly that it chose to match itself 
with the lion ® and scorned all the others. 

Hounds that hunt hares. if they themselves kill 
them, enjoy pulling them to pieces ¢ and eagerly lap 
up the blood; but if, as frequently happens, a hare 
in desperation exhausts all its breath in a final sprint 
and expires, the hounds, when they come upon it 
dead, will not touch it at all, but stand there wagging 
their tails, as much as to say that they do not strive 
for food, but for victory and the honour of winning. 

16. There are many examples of cunning, but ai 
shall dismiss foxes and wolves? and the tricks of 
crane and daw (for they are obvious), and shall take 
for my witness Thales.’ the most ancient of the Wise 
Men, not the least of whose claims to admiration, 
they say, was his getting the better of.a mule by a 
trick. For one of the mules that were used to carry 
salt, on entering a river, accidentally stumbled and, 
since the salt melted away, it was free of its burden 
when it got up. It recognized the cause of this and 


Hist. viii. 149; cf. also Pollux, vy. 43-44 and the parallels 
cited by Bethe ad loc. See also Aelian, iv. 19 and Diodorus, 
xvii. 94. 

® Pliny, Vat. Hist. viii. 149 f., adds the elephant as a 
worthy match. 

¢ So ‘‘ break up”: Xenophon, Cynegetica, vii. 9. 

4 Cf. Pindar, Pythians, ii. 84; Oppian, Cynegetica, iii. 
266. 
* Omitted in Diels-Kranz, Frag. der Vorsok., not with- 
out reasen. Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal. vii. 42. 

? See the Septem Sapientium Convivium (Mor. 146 8 ff.). 
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Katepunpovevaer? wate diaBaivw det TOV TOTALOV, 
> f ©. ¥ A t A > ~ f 
emitnodes bdtevar kat Barrilew ta ayyeta, cvyKabi- 
lwv Kat dmovedwr els éxatepov pépos: aKxovoas 
bee ¢ a > ‘a 2 i -~ 8 ~ > z ‘ 
ody 6 Oadjs éxéAevoey avti TOV aAdv epiwy Ta. 
ayyeta Kal amoyywv eumdjoavtas Kal avabevras, 
eAavvew Tov Wlovor. Toujoas obv TO eiwOds Kai 
> £ oe A i cal > ~ 
avanAjoas vdatos Ta ghoptia auvyKev dAvaitedAy 
codilopevos éavT@, Kal 70 AouTOY oUTW TpocéXwY 
‘ ad Mt ‘ 4 a ? 
Kat dudarropevos d€Bawve TOV ToTapev, Ware pd 
dkovtos avtob Tav doptiwy mapapatca TO bypov. 
“AXAnv S€ tavoupyiav 6p0d peta Tod diAoaTopyou 
mépoikes emiderkvivTes Tods fev veoTTovs eBilovar 
pndérw devyew duvapevous, dTav Si@kwrTa, KaTa- 
/ i , * \ ~ / nw \ 
Baddvras brtiovs éavtods BHAdV Twa 7] aupdeTov 
dvw mpotayec0ar tod auwpatos olov emndAvyalo- 
ft ’ MW Se ‘ 5 , elke rr 
prevous' adrai’ d5€ tovs dwwWKovtas brayovaw addy 
Kal meptom@aw els” €autas, euTodwy SvamreTopevar 
Kal KaTa& puKpoy e€arvioTdpevar, péxypts av daov 
” 3 OC«* , , ? a ‘ 
ottw yy dAcKopevwy Sd€av evduotca, waxpav 
aTmoaTaawat THY VvEeoTTOV. 
€ 
Ob 5€ Sacdmodes mpos edvyV emavidvTes GAXov 
adAax7 Kowpilovar' rdv Aayidéwr, Kal TAEBpov Sid- 
/ > / > , ae nn 
aTnpa moAAdKis aAAjAwy améyovtas, Omws, av 
avOpwiros 7 KVwY erin, py TavTes Gua avyKuwdv- 
1 adrat Reiske : adras. 
: 


2 ets added by early editors. 


3 6aov otrw y’ Naber and W.C. H.: odtws. 
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bore it in mind. The result was that every time it 
crossed the river, it would deliberately lower itself 
and wet the bags, crouching and bending first to 
one side, then to the other. When Thales heard of 
this, he gave orders to fill the bags with wool and 
sponges instead of salt and to drive the mule laden 
in this manner. So when it played its customary 
trick and soaked its burden with water, it came to 
know that its cunning was unprofitable and thereafter 
was so attentive and cautious in crossing the river 
that the water never touched the slightest portion 
of its burden even by accident. 

Partridges @ exhibit another piece of cunning. com- 
bined with affection for their young. They teach 
their fledglings, who are not yet able. to fly, to lie on 
their backs Ww hen they are pursued and to keep above 
them as a screen some piece of turf or rubbish. The 
mothers meanwhile lure the hunters in another 
direction and divert attention to themselves, flutter- 
ing along at their feet and rising only briefly until, 
by making it seem that they are on the point of 
being captured, they draw them far away from their 
young. 

When hares ? return for repose, they put to sleep 
their leverets in quite different places, often as much 
as a hundred feet apart, so that, if man or dog comes 
near, they shall not all be simultaneously in danger. 


2 Cf. 992 B infra: Mor. 494 © and the references there : 
add Pliny, Vat. Hist. x. 103: Philo, 35 (p. 117) (probably 
referring to partridges, though the Latin version reads 
palumbae) : Antigonus, Hist. Mirab. 39; Aelian, De Natura 
Animal, iii. 16; xi. 88; Aristotle, Historia Animal. 613 
b 31. 

> Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal, xiii. 113 vi. 47. 





4 KouystCovor some MsS.: KopiCovor. 
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(971) vevwour abtot d€ 7oAAaxobe rats peTtadpopats tyvy 
févres, 70 8 eoxaTov dApa péya Kal paxpav TOY 
iyv@v amoomdacartes ovTw Kalevdoucw. 

‘Hl & dpxros b76 tod wafovs, 6 Kadoicr dw- 
Nelav, KatadapBavopevy, mpiv y mavTaTmace vap- 
E xfjoa Kat yevécbar Bapeta Kai dvoKivytos, Tov TE 
, > ‘ ‘ , , A 
Tomov avakabatper Kai péAAovaa KatadvecIar THY 
A mw , € >? 3 La ~ 
pev GAAnv Topelay ws evddxerar pddvoTa Tovetrae 
, | ? \ ww > f ~ 
peTéwpov Kat eAadpay dxpois embuyyavovca Tots 
ixyveot, T@ vwTw 5€ TO CHa Tpocdye: Kal Tapa- 
Kopiler mpos Tov dwreov. 
Téav édddwr? 8 ai Oyrea padtora tixrovor 
‘ ‘ ¢ / a ‘ , ff] - * , 
Tapa THY Oddv, OTTO TA GapKoBopa Onpia fn Tpd0- 
a * ” ae ” a ¢ A 
evaw: o& 7 appeves, bray atobwrrar Bapets bao 
~ ‘ , a 2 , , 
mupedns Kal moAvoapKias ovtes, éexTomilovat ow- 
¢ ‘ A , o A z 3 
Covres attovs 7 AavOdve, dre TH Hevyew ov 
? 
meToiaaw. 
ait A , ’ , € ‘ ¢€ A € ~ ” 
Tov 8€ yepoaiwyv exivwr 7 pev bTEp aUT@V apuva 
73 ‘ A 3 ¥ 
F xai dudaky mapousiay weToinKe 
TAN’ of8 dAw@mné, GAN exivos ev péya: 
1 JPawdrelav Reiske : dwAcav or dwA/a. 


2 sav eAddwrv Jannotius : ta&v Aedavrwy. 
3 od] obwése WLC. EL 





@Cf, \elian, De Natura Avimal. vi. 33 Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
viii. 126 f.; Mair on Oppian, Cyn. iii. 173 (L.C.1.). 
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The hares themselves run to and fro and leave tracks 
in many places, but last of all with a great leap they 
leave their traces far behind. and so to bed. 

The she-bear, just prior to the state called hiber- 
nation,” before she becomes quite torpid and heavy 
and finds it difficult to move, cleans out hey lair and, 
when about to enter, approaches it as lightly and 
inconspicuously as possible, treading on tiptoe, then 
turns around and backs into the den.? 

Hinds are inclined to bear their young beside a 
public road where carnivorous animals do not come ° ; 
and stags, when they observe that they have grown 
heayy by reason of their fat and surplus flesh, vanish 
and preserve themselves by hiding when they do not 
trust to their heels.@ 

The way in which hedgehogs defend and guard 
themselves has occasioned the proverb ® 


The fox knows many tricks, but the hedgehog one big one : 


+ These precautions seem to have been successful (though 
ef. the implications of Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii, 128), since 
Aristotle (//istoria Animal, viii. 17, 600 b 6 f.) says that 
‘‘ either no one (or very few)” has ever caught a pregnant 
bear. Cf. Pliny, Vat. Hist, viii. 95 and Amm. Mare. xxii. 
15. 22, of the hippopotamus entering a field backwards. 

© Aristotle (/fistoria Animal. ix. 5, 611 a 17) notes that 
highways were shunned by wild animals because they feared 
men. Cf. also Antigonus, Hist. Mirab. 35 and Mair on 
Oppian, Cyn. ii. 207 (L.C.L.). 

Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 113: [Aristotle], De Mir. 
Alusce. 53 Historia Animal. 611 a 23. 

® See Shorey on Plato, Republic, 423 5 (L.C.L.) : Leutsch 
and Schneidewin, Paroemiographi Graeci, i, p. 147, Zenobius, 
vy. 68: attributed by Zenobius to Archilochus (Diehl, .1ntho- 
logia Lyrica, i, p. 241, frag. 103; Edmonds, Elegy and 
Tambus, ii, p. 174, frag. 118) and to Homer. Zenobius also 
quotes five lines from Ion, of which the last two are Plutarch’s 
next quotation. 
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a 5 . oA o em 1 
Tpoatovons yap attis, ws dyaw 6 “lwy, 


oTpoptros audaxavbor® cidiEas S€éuas, 
Ketrau Ouyetv Te Kal daKeiv aunyavos. 


¢ 


i. > a ‘ \ ~ f , 
yAadupwrépa 8 éativ 7 wept TOY oKupviwy mpd- 
voia* peToTM@pouv yap bmTd Tas apméAouvs bodud- 
pevos, Kal Tois mool Tas payas amoceloas Tob 

4 ~ ‘ , > cs 
Borpvos yapale Kal mepixvAwdnbeis, avadapBaver 
tais akavéais: Kal Tapéaye more Tao Hiv 6pa- 

” ¢ , n , a 4 v 
ow ox éptovons 7) BaduLovons otaguAys*: elra 
Katadvs els TOV pwreov Tots oxvpvois yphoba Kai 
AapBavew ag’ abdrob Taptevopevous® Tapadiswot. 
TO O€ KotTalov adr@y das ever dVo, TI Lev TpOs 

/ ‘ A ‘ # / a A 
vétov tHv d5é€ mpds Bopéav BAémovaav: drav dé 
Tpoatabarrat thv diadopay tod adépos, womep 
iortov KuBepvijra petaAapBavovres eupparrovar 
Tay Kar’ dvepov thy 8 érépav dvotyovat. Kal 
TobTe tus ev Kulixw Kkarapabev dd€av é€ eoxev ws 
ag’ adbrod Tov péMovra mvev dvepov  Mpoayopevov, 

17. Té ye pny Kowwrikov peta Tod ovveTod stovs 
* 
Aédavras’ damodeixvucbat dnow o 16Bas. opby- 
pata yap adrots ot Onpevovtes t7Eepyacapevot 
Aertois dpvydvots kal foput@* Kovdw Katepépov- 
6 “Iwy Meziriacus : olov. 
audaxavOoyv Salmasius: apd? axavOar, 
maow Kronenberg : mdauw. 
aradvaArjs] the mss, add obtws avamAews eywper Tis Omwpas, 
deleted by W.C. H 

5 zapuevopevos Andrews : -ogevou W. C. HH. 

® dopur@® Meziriacns : d¢optw. 


1 
2 
3 


ra 





@ Nauck, rag. Graece. Frag, p. 739 5 frag. 88, verses + f. 
(sce the preceding note). 
> The mss. add an unnecessary explanation : ‘* so covered 
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for when the fox approaches, as Ion @ says, it, 


Curling its spiny body in a coil, 
Lies still, impregnable to touch or bite. 


But the provision that the hedgehog makes for its 
young is even more ingenious. When autumn comes, 
it creeps under the vines and with its paws shakes 
down to the ground grapes from the bunches and, 
having rolled about in them. gets up with them 
attached to its quills. Once when I was a child I 
saw one, like a creeping or walking bunch of grapes ! ? 
Then it goes down into its hole and delivers the load 
to its young for them to enjoy and draw rations from. 
Their lair has two openings, one facing the south, 
the other the north ; when they perceive that the 
wind will change, like good skippers who shift sail, 
they block up the entrance which lies to the wind and 
open the other.* And a man in Cyzicus @ observing 
this acquired a reputation for being able to predict 
unaided which way the wind would blow. 

17. Elephants, as Juba ® declares, exhibit a social 
capacity joined with intelligence. Hunters dig pits 
for them, covering them with slender twigs and 


with fruit was it as it walked.” Cf. Pliny, Vat. Hist. viii. 
133; Aelian, De Natura Animal. iii. 10; dnth. Pal. vi. 169. 
¢ Cf. 979 «a infra; Aristotle, Historia Animal. ix. 6 
(612 b 4 ff.); Pliny, Vat. Hist. viii. 183: ef. viii. 138, of 
squirrels. On animals who predict the weather see Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. xviii. 361-364. 
4 Aristotle (loc, cit.) says Byzantium (and see infra, 979 B), 
¢ Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iii, p. 474; Jacoby, Frag. 
der griech. Hist. iii, pp. 146 f., frag. 51a, 53; cf. Pliny, 
Nat, Hist, viii. 24; Aelian, De Natura Animal, viii. 15; 
vi. 61; and see the criticism in 977 p-e infra. On the 
mutual assistance of elephants see Philostratus, Vita Apoll/. 
ii. 16. 
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72) ow: Orav obv Tis etaoAtcOn, TOAA@Y 6pob TOpeEvo- 
1 
vA ¢ ‘ ~ a A , 
peveov, ot Aotzot dopodvtes vAnV Kat ABous 
>. 4s > ~ %, ¥ ~ 
eupadrdovaw, avamAnpobdvres tiv KotAdTyTA TOD 
opvypatos, wate padlav éxeivw ylrecbar tiv éK- 
Baow. toropet € kal edyh ypiobae bedv tods édé- 
~ = ¥ 
pavras adiddktws, ayvelopevous Te TH Oaddoon Kat 
A cL ~ a 
Tov WALov exdaverta Tpookuvobvtas Wamep YELpos 
> t ~ Fs o 5 | a 
avacxéecer THS TpoBoaKidos. dOev Kai Deodiréota- 
Crov €ate To Onpiov, ws ItoXepatos 6 DiroTatwp 
ba 
enapTupyse. Kpatiaas yap “Avriyov Kai BovAd- 
jLevos exmpeT@@s TYyLhaat TO Oetov GAXra Te TApToAAG 
Katé@voev emivixia THs payns Kal Téooapas éAé- 
gavras: eita vKTwp oveipacw evtvywv, ws Tod 
~ > 7 ~ td ~ wy ~ A A > a 
Geob pet? dpyfs ameWobvtos adt@ bia THY adrAC- 
Kotov exelvnv Ovaiav, iAacpots Te Toots expicato 
Kal xadkobs eAdhavtas dvti 7Hv ofayévtwy avé- 
oTnGE Téccapas. 
> e LS A A ~ tf ¥ x 
Ody rrov bé Kowwrika TA TOV AcdvT@V. ot yap 
~ , 
véow Tovs Bpadets Kat yépovtas dy ovveEdyovow 
ert Oypav: érov § av dmayopevawaw, ot ev 
, , € A , nw la 
KdOnvrae TepyevovTes of d€ Onpevovat Kav AGBw- 
Dow orodv, avaxadobvrar, poayov pukrpate 70 
Bpdynpa rotobvres Spotov: of & eds alabavovrar 
Kal Tapayevopevot Ko THY dypav avadioKovow. 
a \ ae Seer, ; 
18. “Epwres 5€ Onpiwy’ of pev dyprow Kai Tept- 
puavets yeydvaow, ot 8 exovtes obk amavOpw7ov 


1 @npioy W.C. He: modAdr. 


@ Cf. Pliny, Vat. fist. viii, Lf: Dio Cassius, xxxix. 38. 5. 
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light rubbish ; when. accordingly, any elephant of a 
qanber travelling together falls in, the others bring 
wood and stones mel throw them in to fill up the 
excavation so that their comrade can easily get out. 
He also relates that, without any qereaehien ele- 
phants pray to the gods, purifying themselves in 
the sea ® and, when the sun® rises, worshipping it 
by raising their trunks, as if they were hands of 
supplication. Tor this reason they are the animal 
most loved of the gods, as Ptolemy Philopator ¢ has 
testified: for when he had vanquished Antiochus 
and wished to honour the gods in a really striking 
way. among many other offerings to cémmernonate 
his. victory in battle. he sacrificed four elephants. 
Thereafter, since he had dreams by night in which 
the deity angrily threatened him because of that 
strange sacrifice, he employed many rites of appease- 
renee and set up as a votive offering four bronze 
elephants to match those he had slaughtered. 

Social usages are to be found no less among lions. 
lor young lions take along with them to the hunt the 
old and slow ; when the latter are tired out, they rest 
and wait, while the young lions hunt on. When they 
have taken anything. they summon the others by a 
roaring like the bleat of a calf; the old ones hear it 
at once and come to partake in common of the prey.? 

18. The loves of some animals are wild and furious, 
while others have a refinement which is not far from 


® The moon in Aelian, De Natura Animal, iv. 10, but the 
sun in vii. 44: of tigers in Philostratus, Mita A poll. ii, 28, 
© Aelian, De Natura Animal. vii, 44: Ptolemy IV (e. 
244-205 B.c.), who reigned 221-205. The decisive defeat of 
Antiochus II] was at Raphia in 217. For the ie Bods loving 
elephants see Aelian, De Natura Animal. vii. 2: al. 
@ Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal. ix. 1. 
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Pa ee Tome , 659 See ee 
Wpaiapov ovd’ avadpdditov opudAtav. oios Hv 6 Tod 
BJ , 2 t ~ > ~ ? 
eehavros ev “AdeEavopeia tod avrepavtos °Api- 
oroddvet TH ypappatik@ THs yap adbris Tpwy 

, a > x a - egy , a 
oTehavoTwaAdos, Kai odX ATTOY Hv 6 eAddas b1ady- 
dos: edepe yap atTH Tis omruspas det 7a" mparypta 
TapaTropevopevos, Kat xpovov moby idioraro Kal 
THY mpoBooKisa Tov Xeni evTos womep xetpa 
TapaBadwy atpéua THs wept TO oTHABos wpas 
evraver. 

‘O 8€ dpaxwy 6 THs Aitwiidos épacbeis efoira 
vUKTEp Tap’ avTny Kal TOO GwpaTos droSudpevos 
év Xp@ Kat TepuTTAeKopLevos ovdev ov? Exe ovr” 
dkwv €Braev, adda Kooptes det rept TOV Op- 
Opov amndddrreTo. avvexy@s 6€ Tobito moLvobvTos 
avTot, MET@KLGAV OL TpOGHKOVTES ATWTEpw THY 
avOpwrov. 06 d€ Tpeis fev 7 TETTApas VUKTAS” OdK 
WAGev GAN as gouxe wepujer CyTa@v Kat TAavapevos: 
ports d€ mws eEavevpwv Kal TepiTecwv od mpaos® 
oe ie > . & ~ A uy 
wamep eteBer drAdAG TPAXUTEpOs, TH Mev | adAAw omet- 
pdpare Tas xetpas adrijs ednoe mpos 70 oGpa, TO 
8 dzoAnyovre THs ovpas euaotiyou Tas KYHas, 
eAadpav tia Kat diddcoropyov Kat mAdov éyovaav 
tod KoAdlovtos TO hewddomevov opyijy amoderkyv- 
pLevos. 

lps > 2 eR cere | a a“ ‘ \ 

Tov & év Alyiw* madepactobivta yfiva Kai Tov 
emOupynoavra lAavxns THs Kapwood Kpidv, Tept- 

1 + added by Bernardakis, after Reiske. 
2 pieras added by Wyttenbach. 
3 apdos Bernardakis : apaws. 
Altyia \clian: até or atydarw. 





2 Cf. Nelian, De Natura ctnimal, i. 38 (ef, vii, 43) 5 Pliny, 
Nat. Hist, viii, 13. 
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human and an intercourse conducted with much 
grace. Such was the elephant which at Alexandria 
played the rival to Aristophanes @ the grammarian. 
They were, in fact, in love with the same flower-girl ; 
nor was the elephant’s love the less manifest : as he 
passed by the market, he always brought her fruit 
and stood beside her for a long time and would insert 
his trunk, like a hand,? within her garments and 
gently caress her fair breasts. 

The serpent that fell in love with an Aetolian 
woman ° used to visit her at night and slip under 
some part of her body next the skin and coil about 
her without doing her any harm at all, either in- 
tentional or accidental ; but always at daybreak it 
was decent enough to glide away. And this it did 
constantly until the kinsmen of the woman removed 
her to a house at some distance. The serpent did 
not come to her for three or four nights; but all 
the time, we may suppose, it was going about in 
search of her and missing its goal. At last, when it 
had somehow found her with difficulty, it embraced 
her, not with that former gentleness it had used, but 
rather more roughly, its coils binding her hands to 
her body, and with the end of its tail it lashed the 
calves of her legs, displaying a light and tender anger 
that had in it more indulgence than punishment. 

As for the goose in Aegium that loved a boy and 
the ram that set his heart on Glauce @ the harp- 


> Cf. Mair on Oppian, Cyn. ii. 524 for additional authori- 
ties. 

¢ Told somewhat differently, and of a Jewish woman, in 
Aelian, De Natura Animal, vi. 17. 

4 Also a goose in Pliny, Vat. Hist. x. 51. Both stories are 
in Aelian, De Natura Animal. v. 29 (ef. i. 63 viii. 11); for 
Glauce see also Gow’s note on Theocritus, iv. 31. 
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Bonroe yp tou Kal ToAAGY olpac dunynudtov dia- 
Kopets bpas elvat 610 TadrTa pev adingte. 

19. Vdpes d€ Kai Kkdpaxes Kat yutrakol pavéa- 
vovtes diaréyeoPar Kal 76 THS dwvis mvetpa Tois 
disdoxovow ev7AacTov ovTw Kal pyrnddv' e€ap- 
tuew" Kat puduilew mapéxovtes eot Soxotot mpo- 
duceiy Kat ournyopetvy tois dAdots Cwous ev TO 
pavOdvew, Tpdmov Twa SiwdoKovTes Huds OTe Kat 
mpopoptKod Adyou Kat dws evdp8pov peteot 
abrots: 7° Kat ToAbs Kardyews 70 mpos Taira 
Katadimety exeivors ovyKptaw, ois 088 daov wpv- 
caofa péteotiv o¥d’ doov oreva€ar dws. Tov- 
twv S€ Kal Tots abtodpveot Kal Tois adidaxtots 
ynpvpacw don potca kal yapis Ezeotwy, of Aoyiw- 
Tato. Kal KadddwrdTator paptupotot, Ta yoLoTa 
Tounpata Kal pédn KvKVWY Kal anddvwyv wdais 
ameckalovtes. emet d€ Tod pabeiv Td Sidaéar Aoyt- 
KwTEpov, 76 Tmecatéov *ApiatoTéAer A€yovTe Kat 
totto ta C@a moveiv: ofOvat yap anddova veoooov 
adew mpodiddoxovoav. paptupet 8 abtd 70 dav- 
Adtepov ade daats /oumBeBne puukpats dAovoats* 
drorpddous TOV LnTépwy yevéobau: diddoKovrar yap 
at ovvtpepopevat Kal pavOdvovow od ba pobdv 
obdé mpos dd€av adda 7H yalpew drapeAcCopevac 
Kal TO KaAov ayarav padAdov 7) TO xper@des THs 
pwvis. 


1 pepndcv ov Reiske. 





2 eLaprvew Reiske (ef, 973 pb): eEapOpetr. 
3 nea bacly: 7. 1 grovoos Nylander: ddovcas. 
2 ie in Aelian, De eee Animal, xii, 373 al. 
2 CP. Gellius, Voetes cffticae, xiii, 21. 25; Alciphron, 
Hpp. iit. 80. 1s) Philostratus, Vita Adpoll. i. 73 vi. 36: al. 
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player, since these are famous tales and I rather 
imagine you have had enough of such to spoil your 
appetite for more,* I omit them. 

19. As for starlings ® and crows and parrots which 
learn to talk and afford their teachers so malleable 
and imitative a vocal current to train and discipline, 
they seem to me to be champions and advocates of 
the other animals in their ability to learn, instructing 
us in some measure that they too are endowed both 
with rational utterance © and with articulate voice ; 
for which reason it is quite ridiculous to admit a 
comparison of them with creatures who have not 
enough voice even to howl or groan.? And what 
music, what grace do we not find in the natural, un- 
taught warbling of birds! To this the most eloquent 
ana musical of our poets bear witness® when they 
compare their sweetest songs and poems to the sing- 
ing of swans and nightingales. Now since there is 
more reason in teaching than in learning, we must 
yield assent to Avistate. f when he says that animals 
do teach: a nightingale, in fact, has been observed 
instructing her young how to sing. A further proof 
that supports him is the fact that birds which have 
been taken young from the nest and bred apart from 
their mothers sing the worse for it’; for the birds 
that are bred with their mothers are taught and 
learn, not for pay or glory, but for the joy of rivalling 
each other in song and because they cherish the 
beautiful in their utterance rather than the useful. 


© For the Aéyos mpodopixds see, €.9., Mor. 177 B-c. 
@ Cf. Aristotle, Historia Animal. iv. 9 (35 b 14 ff). 
© ¢.g., Bacchylides, iii. 97: -tnth. Pal. vii. 414. 
f Historia Animal. iv. 19 (535 b 17); ef. ix. 1 (608 a 18) 5 
cf. Aelian, De Natura -tnimal, iii. 40, 
9 Cf. 992 B-c infra. 
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1 4 added by Bernardakis. 
2 axpodpatos aur7bovs Reiske, 
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On this subject I have a story to tell you which I 
heard myself from many Greeks and Romans who 
were eye-witnesses. A certain barber at Rome had 
his shop directly opposite the precinct which they 

call the Market of the Greeks.? He bred up a 
wonderful prodigy of a jay ’ with a huge range of 
tones and expressions. which could reproduce the 
phrases of human speech and the cries of beasts and 
the sound of instruments—under no compulsion, but 
making it a rule and a point of honour to let nothing 
go unrepeated or unimitated. Now it happened that 
a certain rich man was buried from that quarter to 
the blast of many trumpets and. as is customary, 
there was a halt in front of the barber-shop while 
the trumpeters. who were applauded and encored, 
played for a long time. From that day on the jay 
was speechless and mute, not letting out even a 
peep to request the necessities of life : so those 
who habitually passed the place and had formerly 
wondered at her voice, were now even more as- 
tonished at her silence. Some suspected that she 
had been poisoned by rival bird-trainers, but most 
conjectured that the trumpets had blasted her hear- 
ing and that her voice had been simultaneously 
extinguished. Now neither of these guesses was 
correct : it was self-discipline. it would seem, and her 
talent for mimicry that had sought an inner retreat 
as she refitted and prepared her voice like a musical 
instrument. For suddenly her mimicry returned 


® Graecostadium (see Platner and Ashby, -f Topographical 
Dictionary of Rome, s.v.) or Forum Graecorum. 
°’ Cf. Porphyry, De Abstinentia, iii, 2 (p. 191. 8, ed. 
Nauck): Gow on Theocritus, v. 136; Aristotle, Historia 
Animal, ix. 13 (615 b 19 f.), See also the talking birds in 
Pliny, Vat. Hist. x. 118-134. 
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? x > he ‘ a mw \ , 
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1 , \ , « , 
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1 rpoojKadve Wyttenbach : mpoojKe per. 





* This is also the accomplishmeut of a homonymous bird 
1 Aelian, De Natura Animal. vi, 19. 
® See O73 a supra, 
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and there blazed forth none of those old familiar 
imitations, but only the music of the trumpets,? 
reproduced with its exact sequences and every 
change of pitch and rhythm and tone. I conclude, 
as I said before,’ that self-instruction implies more 
reason in animals than does readiness to learn from 
others. 

Still, I believe that I should not pass over one 
example at least of a dog’s learning.® of which I 
myself was a spectator at Rome. The dog appeared 
in a pantomime with a dramatic plot and many 
characters and conformed in its acting at all points 
with the acts and reactions required. by the text. 
In particular. they experimented on it with a drug 
that was really soporific. but supposed in the story 
to be deadly. The dog took the bread that was 
supposedly drugged, swallowed it, and a little later 
appeared to shiver and stagger and nod until it 
finally sprawled out and lay there like a corpse, 
letting itself be dragged and hauled about, as the 
plot of the play prescribed. But when it recognized 
from the words and action that the time had < come, 
at first it began to stir slightly, as though recovering 
from a profound sleep, and lifted its head and looked 
about. Then to the amazement of the spectators it 
got up and proceeded to the right person and fawned 
on him with joy and pleasure so that everyone, and 
even Caesar himself (for the aged Vespasian® was 
present in the Theatre of Marcellus), was much 
moved. 

¢ Cf, the bears that acted a farce in Script. Hist. Aug., 
Vita Car, xix. 2. 

4 Vespasian became emperor in a.p. 69 when he was 60 


years old and died ten years later, so that this incident can 
be dated only within the decade. 
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mpoeAOn, 70 dpov écbiovea mp@tov 7d ayprov’ 7 
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1 ev added by Xylander. 
2 otppepvxes Bernardakis. 





2 On this chapter see T. Weidlich, Die Sympathie in 
wAltertum, p. 42. 

® Diels-Kranz, Frag. der Vorsok. ii, p. 173, frag. 1545 ef. 
Bailey on Lucretius, v. 1379 (vol. iii, p. 1540 of his edition) ; 
Aelian, De Natura Animal, xii. 16. 

© (CP. 973 4 supra. 

@ As given here, cure by (1) drugs, (2) diet, (3) surgery. 
There are five divisions in Diogenes Laertius, iii. 85: al. 

«Cf Mor. 918 6, 991 ey Aelian, De Natura Animal. vi. 
12 and Thompson on Aristotle, [storia ctnimal. ix. 6 (612 
a 24): of wounded partridges and storks and doves in 
Aelian, op. cit, v. 46 (Aristotle, op. e/t. 612 a 32). 

! Aristotle, Historia -tnimal. ix. 6 (612 a 28). 
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20.7 Yet perhaps it is ridiculous for us to make a 
parade of animals distinguished for learning when 
Democritus ° declares that we have been their pupils 
in matters of fundamental importance : of the spider 
in weaving and mending, of the swallow in home- 
building. of the sweet- oie swan and nightingale °¢ 
in our imitation of their song. Further, of the ‘three 
divisions of medicine,? we can discern in animals a 
generous portion of each : for it is not cure by drugs 
alone of which they make use. After devouring a 
serpent tortoises ° take a dessert of marjoram, and 
weasels f of rue. Dogs’ purge themselves when 
bilious by a certain kind of grass. The snake” 
sharpens and restores its fading sight with fennel. 
When the she-bear comes forth from her lair,? the 
first thing she eats is wild arum/’; for its acridity 
opens her gut which has become constricted. At 
other times, when she suffers from nausea.® she 
resorts to anthills and sits, holding out her tongue 
all running and juicy with sweet liquor until it is 
covered with ants; these she swallows? and is 


2 See Thompson on Aristotle, Historia s1nimal, ix. 6 
er a 6); add Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism, 


i Pliny, Nat. Hist. xx. 254. Other details of snake diet 
in Aelian, De Natura Animal. vi. 4. 

* As in 971 D-E supra. 

i Probably the Adam-and-Eve (frum maculatum L.), 
since the Italian arum (Arum italicum Mill.) was cultivated. 
See Aristotle, Historia Animal. viii. 17 (600 b 11); ix. 6 
(611 b 34); Pliny, Vat. Hist. viii. 129; Aelian, De Natura 
Animal, vi. 3. Oribasius (Coll. Wed, iii. 24. 5) characterizes 
wild arum as an aperient. 

* When she has swallowed the fruit of the mandrake, 
aecording to Pliny, .Vat. Hist. viii. 101. 

+ Aristotle, Historia Animal, viii. + (594 b 9); Aelian, De 
Natura Animal, vi. 3; Sextus Empiricus, op, cit, i. 57, 
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Kat Cytobat Kai duwKovow 7° TO Siktapvov. 

1 Gepaveverat Bernardakis : Oepamevovrat. 


2 A short lacuna is probable here. 
3 Siaxovow 7 Reiske: dudKover. 





2 Cf. Aclian, De Natura Animal. ii. 355 vii. 45. Pliny, 
at. Hist. viii. 97; Cicero, De Natura Deorum, ii. 50. 

of, Aelian, De Natura wtnimal. iv. 15; see the hippo- 
potamus in Amm, Mare, xx, 15, 23. 

© Of a leopard in Aelian, De Natura Animal. vi. 2. This 
account seems to indicate a lacuna in our text explaining why 
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alleviated. The Egyptians * declare that they have 
observed and imitated the ibis’ clyster-like purging 
of herself with brine ; and the priests make use of 
water from which an ibis has drunk to purify them- 
selves; for if the water is tainted or unhealthy in 
any way, the ibis will not approach it. 

Then, too, some beasts cure themselves by a short 
fast, like wolves ® and lions who, when they are sur- 
feited with flesh, lie still for a while, basking in the 
sun. And they say a tigress, if a kid is given her, 
will keep fasting for two days without eating ; on 
the third, she grows hungry and asks for some 
other food. Sha: will even pull her cage to pieces, 
but will not touch the kid which she has now come 
to regard as a fellow-boarder and room mate.° 

Yet again, they relate that elephants employ 
surgery : they do, in fact, bring aid to the wounded? 
by easily and harmlessly drawing out spears and 
javelins and arrows without any laceration of the 
flesh. And Cretan goats? when they eat dittany/ 
easily expel arrows from their bodies and so have 
presented an easy lesson for women with child to 
take to heart, that the herb has an abortive property 9; 
for there is nothing except dittany that the goats, 
when they are w aupded: rush to search for. 
the tigress did not eat the kid in the first place: ‘* because 
she had already had enough to eat.”’ 

¢ For an example see the anecdote of Porus in 970 p 
supra, 977 B infra 3 Juba, frag. 52 (Jacoby); A\elian, De 
Natura Animal, vii. 45. 

© Cf. 991 ¥ infra; Philo, 38 (p. 119): Vergil, den. xii. 4155 
Thompson on Aristotle, Historia alnimal. ix. 6 (612 a 3); 
Pease, Mélanges Marouzeau, 1948, p. 472 

f Cretan dittany (Origanum dictamnus L.): Pliny, ae. 
Hist. xx. 156. 

9 Cf. Pease, op. cit. p. 471. 
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cod > \ ¢ ~ 
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‘ > > e cod e 
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1 Nafeiv] Aabety Meziriacus. 
2 voor W.C. UL: yap atraév. 
3 re added by Bernardakis. 


4 exe? carly editors : exec. 





® ('f, Nelian, De Natura Animal, iv. 53. 
® Frag. 53h, cd. Gilmore (p. 196): ef. Aelian, De Natura 
afnimal, vii. 1. 
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These matters, though wonderful. are less sur- 
prising than are those creatures which have cognition 
of number and can count,@ as do the cattle near Susa. 
At that place they irrigate the royal park with water 
raised in buckets by wheels, and the number of 
bucketfuls is prescribed. [Tor each cow raises one 
hundred bucketfuls each day, and more you could 
not get from her. even if you wanted to use force. 
In fact, they often try to add to the number to see; 
but the cow balks and will not continue when once 
she has delivered her quota, so accurately does she 
compute and remember the sum, as Ctesias? of 
Cnidus has related. 

The Libyans laugh at the Egyptians for telling a 
fabulous tale about the oryx,° that it lets out a cry 4 
at that very day and hour when the star rises that 
they call Sothis,? which we call the Dog Star or 
Sirius. At any rate, when this star rises flush with 
the sun, pr actically all the goats turn about and look 
toward the east; and this is the most certain sign 
of its return and agrees most exactly with the tables 
of mathematical calculation.’ 

22. But that my discourse may add its finishing 
touch and terminate, let me “‘ make the move from 
the sacred line’ and say a few words about the 
divine inspiration and the mantic power of animals. 

¢ See Mair on Oppian, Cyn. ii. 446. 

@ A sneeze, according to Pliny, Vat, /ist. ii. LO7 : Aelian, 
De Natura Animal, vii. 8. 

e Cf. Mor. 359 D, 376 a. 

* ‘They watched for the first sight of Sirius before daybreak 
about June 20; the date shifted in the Egyptian calendar. 

9 See Mor. 783 8 with Fowler’s note; also 11165; Plato, 
Laws, 739 4: and Gow on Theocritus, vi. 18. The meaning 
is probably something like “‘ let me play my last trump,” or 
‘commit my last reserve.” 
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> 4 > nl x , ‘ % ~ 2 
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/ 
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~ ~ ae ‘ 
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1 6pyavov Reiske. 
2 tas pev. .. Tas b€ Wyttenbach : rats pév .. . rats be. 
3H] paddrov 7 Reiske. 
+ zém0v] mévrov W.C. H 





* Ornithoscopy or ornithomaney (ef. Leviticus xix. 26) 5 
Latin augurinm, auspicium, See also Plato, Phaedrus, 246 p, 
Phacdo, 85 B. 

® Perhaps Jon, 1593 ef. also Mor. 405 pb for the phrase. 
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It is, in fact, no small or ignoble division of divination, 
but a great and very ancient one, which takes its 
name from birds “; for their quickness of apprehen- 
sion and their habit of responding to any manifesta- 
tion, so easily are they diverted, serves as an instru- 
ment for the god, w ho directs their movements, their 
calls or cries, and their formations which are some- 
times contrary, sometimes favouring, as winds are ; 
so that he uses some birds to cut chate, others to speed 
enterprises and inceptions to the destined end. It is 
for this reason that Eimpides » calls birds in general 
“heralds of the gods’; and, in particular, Seer ates © 
says that he eonciders himself a “ fellow-slave of the 
swans.” So again, among monarchs Pyrrhus ? liked 
to be called an Eagle andl Antiochus & a Hawk. But 
when we deride, or rail at, stupid and ignorant 
people we call them “ fish.” Really, we can produce 
cases by the thousand of signs and portents mani- 
fested to us by the gods through creatures of land 
and air, but not one such can the advocate for 
aquatic creatures name No, they are all “ deaf 
and blind’ ”’ so far as foreseeing anything goes, and 
so have been cast aside into the godless ancl titanic? 
region, as into a Limbo of the Unblessed, where the 
rational and intelligent part of the soul has been 
extinguished. Having, however, only a last remnant 
¢ Plato, Phaedo, 85 B. 
@ Cf, Mor, 184 v3 Life of Pyrrhus, x. 1 (888 A-s); Life 
of Aristides, vi. 2 (822 a); Aelian, De Natura Animal, vii. 45. 
'f. Mor. 184 a. This Antiochus was not, strictly speak- 
ing, a king, but the younger son of .Antiochus II. 
f This charge is answered in 976 c infra. 
9 Cf. the fragment of Epicharmus cited above in 961 a. 
» Cf, Plato, Laws, 701 x-c (and Shorey, What Plato Said, 


>. 629); 942 a supra and Cherniss’ note (Class. Phil. xlvi, 
I I 1 : 
1951, p. 157, n. 95); see also 996 c infra with the note. 
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(975) duppevyas Kat KataxekAvoperns alabyjcews poplo, 
omalpovat paddov 7 Caw €ouxev. 

23. HPAKAEON. “Avaye tas odpis, & hide Dai- 
dure, Kat Suéyerpe ceavTov Atv Tots evadAows Kal 
vyowrats* ob madua TO ypHua TOO Adyou yéyovev, 
’ > > / > \ ‘\ € ‘ t 
GAN’ eppwpévos aya Kal pytopeta KiyKAwv éme- 
d€ovea Kat Biyatos. 

balaIMos. *Evédpa pev ov, & ‘Hpakdéwy, adv 

’ t = \ ” \ vy 
bdAw Katadaris: KpartaA@or yap ett 70 yxOrfov 
kat BeBartiopevois vidwv, ws spas, 6 yevvatos 
eK TapacKeuns emiTéfertar. mapaiteicbar 8 odvK 
ww > A t Ls ‘ ” 
€o7w: od yap BovdAopar Iliddpou CyAwris adv 


> ~ 
aKkovoadat TO 


, Fgh , 
D TiBeevewv AY WVwV mpodacts 
> \ > Coes hele , 
QApeTaVv €S ALTTUY éBare OKOTOV. 


\ \ \ \ , | ee ee oe ae) , 
oxXoAn pev yap ToAA} mdpeotu" HLty,” apyodvtTwr 
ob Adywr® d\Aa Kuv@v Kal inmwv Kal SuxTVov Kal 
maons aaynvys, dua Tods Adyous eKeyetpias KOU 
maa tots Cows Kata Te yay Kai Kata OddaTTaY 

7 \ , > ‘ \ ~ rad 
deSopevyns TO orpepov. aAAa pn hoPyOATE: xprj- 
copa yap avTH petpiws, odre dd€as diAocddwy 
otr’ Atyumtiwy pudous ot7’ dpaptipovs “dav 
eaydpevos 7) AiPiwv dunyjoes: & S€ Tavrayod 

1 gyod}) pev yap modAy mapeotw Bernardakis : ayod7 per 
obv 7oAAn yap eorTw. 


2 piv WLC. bua. 
3 Aoywv Wyttenbach : yopar. 





@ That is, it is so realistic that one might imagine oneself 
in the laweourts or the public assembly. 
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of sensation that is clogged with mud and deluged 
with water, they seem to be at their last gasp. rather 
than alive. 

23. HERACLEON. Raise your brows, dear Phaedi- 
mus, and rouse yourself to defend us the sea folk. the 
island-dwellers ! This bout of argument has become 
no child’s play, but a hard-fought contest. a debate 
which lacks only the actual bar and platform.* 

PHAEDIMUs. Not so, Heracleon, but an ambush 
laid with malice aforethought has been disclosed. 
While we are still tipsy and soused from yesterday’s 
bout, this gentleman, as you see, has attacked us 
with premeditation, cold sober. Yet there can be 
no begging off. Devotee of Pindar > though I am, I 
do not want to be addressed with the quotation 


To excuse oneself when combat is offered 
Has consigned valour to deep obscurity ; 


for we have much leisure ©; and it is not our discourse 
that will be idle, but our dogs and horses. our nets and 
seines of all kinds, for a truce is granted for to-day 
because of our argument to every creature both on 
land and sea. Yet do not fear: I shall use it ¢ with 
moderation, introducing no opinions of philosophers 
or Egyptian fables or unattested tales of Indians or 
Libyans. But those facts that may be observed 

> Frag. 272, ed. Turyn (228 Schroeder, 215 Bowra); ef. 
Mor, 783 8; Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroeméiographi 
Graeci, i, p. 443 Plato, Cratylus, 421 p. 

¢ Perhaps merely a passing allusion to some such passage 
as Plato, Phaedrus, 255 © rather than, as Bernardakis 
thought, a quotation from an unknown tragic poet (Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 869, Adesp. 138). 

@ Either “ our leisure’ or ‘* the truce,” i.e. the holiday 
Plutarch has given his pupils (see the Introduction to this 
essay). 
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paprupas é€xew tods epyalopévous tiv OddAartav 
€ ‘- \ 4 ~ ww a A ’ - 
Opwpera Kal didwor TH oper wioTw, ToUTwY dAlya 
mapabijcopat. Kaito. Tay pew" ev yn Trapaderypia- 
> ~ > ¢ > Ed > ? td 
tw emmpoobotiv obdév ear, GAN davewypéevn 
- ~ x rd A ¢€ , € \ / 
mapexer TH alcbjae Tv istopiav: » dé Aadacca 
‘ ~ A , ti ~ ¥ , 
pukpa Katey Kai yAtoypa didwor, TaV b€ TA&i- 
otwy Kataxadunter yevéoets Kal Tpodas embécers 
te kal dudakas aAAjAwv, ev ais odk dAlya Kal 
avvécews epya Kal pvypNS Kal KoWwrias ayvoov- 
t A a ww Ls 4 > ~ \ 
peva Pramret Tov Adyov. emerta Ta prev ev yH bia 
Thy dpoduAiay Kat tiv ovvdiaityow duwoyéerws 
cuvavaxpwrvipera tots avOpwrivos 7Oeaw amo- 
Aadver kat Tpodfs Kai didacKkadrlas Kal pyjcews: 
} TO ev muKpoyv dzav Kal oxvOpwrov womTep em- 
pukia motipov Padacoay epndvve, To Sé dv0kdyve- 
# ~ ‘ > 
Tov’ amav Kai vwOpov emeyeiper Tats pet” avopwrwy 
Kowwvyceow® avappimCopevov. 6 dé THY evdAwy 
Bios dpois peydAots THs Tpos avOpuTrovs atwKtC- 
ee cs , i , > A nde 6 4 
pévos optAlas emeioaxtoy obdév obde auveOopévov 
a we , > 7 > a \ Ww 3 
éxwv ldots eote Kat avdeyevis Kal axkpatos aAdo- 
Pa wv x * t + \ ‘ ff ¢€ % 
Tplois 7Oect Sua TOV TOTOV, Od dia THY Pvow. % yap 
4 oe > ~ t > > ¢ AY } 
vats doov eétxvetrar pabyoews ef’ abrav dexo- 
pévn Kal otéyovoa mrapéxer moAAds prev éyyéAes 
€ 
avOpwmous yeponfers, womep TAS tepas A€yopevas* 
> ~ >? , ~ > ? ~ & tA 
ev tH “ApeBovon, moAAayod 8 ixfis braxovovtas 
1 nev added by W.C. I. 


2 §vogvdverov Reiske : dvcgdvberor. 
3 Kowwrjoeow Emperius : «evijoeouw. 
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everywhere and have as witnesses the men who 
exploit the sea and acquire their credit from direct 
observation, of these I shall present a few. Yet there 
is nothing to impede illustrations drawn from land 
animals : the land is wide open for investigation by 
the senses. The sea. on the other hand, grants us 
but a few dubious glimpses. She draws a veil over 
the birth and growth, the attacks and reciprocal 
defences, of maed of her denizens. Among these 
there are no few feats of intelligence and memory 
and community spirit that remain unknown to us 
and so obstruct our argument. Then too, land 
animals © by reason of their close relationship and 
their cohabitation have to some extent been imbued 
with human manners; they have the advantage of 
their breeding and teaching and imitation, hie 
sweetens all “their hittemess and sullenness, like 
fresh water mixed with brine, while their lack of 
understanding and dullness are roused to life by 
human contacts, Whereas the life of sea creatures, 
being set apart by mighty bounds from intercourse 
with men and having nothing adventitious or ac- 
quired from human usage, is "peculiar to itself, in- 
digenous, and uncontaminated by foreign ways, not 
by distinction of Nature, but of Tecation, For their 
Nature is such as to weleome and retain such instruc- 
tion as reaches them. This it is that renders many 
eels tractable, like those that are called sacred in 
Arethusa ®: and in many places there are fish which 


2 Cf. Pliny, Vat. Hist. ix. 1. 
® Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal, viii. 4. 





4 fepas Aeyouevas follows éeyyéAers in the mss. ; transferred 
here by Kaltwasser. 
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~ b) 
avTa@v ovopacw: worep tiv Kpacoov pipaivav 
e ~ his ¥ % 
toropotaw, 7s azofavovans éxAavoev 6 Kpdaaos: 
p 
kal mote Aoperiov mpos adbtov eizdvtos, “ ob ad 
a > 
Lupaivns amofavovens éxkAaveas;’’ anivrnoev, 
‘ ‘ a a 
ov av tpeis Oabas yuvatkas ob« édaxpvaas ;” 
“43 N ~ 
Oi b€ Kpokdderor THY lepéwv od povov yrwpi- 
A ‘ ~ 
lover thy dwrnv Kadovytwv Kat tiv patow bro- 
4 
pevovow, dAdAa Kal diayavoevtTes mapéxovat Tovs 
if, a 
dddvras exxabalpew tais yepol Kat mepidrrew 
ES , mw \ 7. ¢ , oe 
dboviots. evayyos dé Didtvos 6 PéAtiatos AKwv 
re > > , ~ ~ 
memrAavnpevos ev Alyvatw map’ jas denyeir 
~ J a. b) > s ‘ A 
ypaby idetv ev "Avratov moder KpoxodeiAw avyKab- 
evdovoav et axipmtodos ed pada Koopiws TapeK- 
/ 
TETOPLEVYD. 
e ~ ~ 
HaAa & istopotat, Wrodeuatov roi Baoiréws 
¢ ‘ > rs 
Tmapakadoupevov, TOV lepov KpoKddeLAOV p17) ETAKOU- 
cavra pnde meobévta AmapobyT, Kat Seopéve* 
~ ~ ‘ ‘. é t ‘ 
Tots lepetor dd6€a mpoonpaivew THY eT’ ov TOAD 
~ ~ ~ if LA \ ~ 
ovpPdcav abr@ rob Blov reAevTH: Wate wNd€é THs 
~ ” . ‘ ~ > 
ToAVTYTOU LaVTLKHS GpLolpov eivar TO TaV €v- 
Vdpwv yévos pnd ayepaorov: é7et Kal Tept Lobpav 
ua 4 b) a FD Derr «i 
muvddvopa, Kkwpny ev tH Avia DédAov petakd 
\ ca a 2 oe Oe ua oe ? 
Kat Mipwy, xabeCopevous én txOvow dazep olw- 


1 Amapobvre Kai Seonerw Reiske: Aapobar Kai Seopuévors. 





2cf Pliny, Nat, Mist, x. 193: Aelian, De Natura 
Animal, xii, 30. 

>» Not in the Life of Crassus, but derived from the same 
source as Aelian, De Natura nial, viii. 4.3 ¢f the remarks 
in the Life of Solon, vii. 4 (82 4). ‘The story is also recounted 
in Mor. sO asl ag Macrobius, Saf. iii 15. 4; Porphyry, 
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will respond to their own names.” as the story goes 
of Crassus’ ® moray, upon the death of which he 
wept. And once when Domitius ¢ said to him, “ Isn’t 
it true that you wept when a moray died*?’’ he 
answered, “ Isn't it true that you buried three wives 
and didn’t weep ?” 

The priests’ crocodiles @ not only recognize the 
voice of those who summon them and allow them- 
selves to be handled, but open their mouths to let 
their teeth be cleaned by hand and wiped with 
towels. Recently our excellent Philinus came back 
from a trip to Egypt and told us that he had seen in 
Antaeopolis an old woman sleeping on a low bed 
beside a crocodile, which was stretched out beside 
her in a perfectly decorous way. 

They have long been telling the tale that when 
King Ptolemy *° summoned the sacred crocodile and 
it would not heed him or obey in spite of his entreaties 
and requests, it seemed to the priests an omen of his 
death, which came about not long after; whence it 
appears that the race of water creatures is not wholly 
unendowed with your precious gift of divination’ 
Indeed. I have heard that near ‘Sura, 9 a village in 
Lycia between Phellus and Myra, men sit and watch 
the gyrations and flights and pursuits of fish and 


De Abstinentia, iii. 5. Hortensius, too, wept bitterly at the 
death of his pet moray (Pliny, Vat. Hist. ix. 172). 

¢ L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul in 54 s.c., a bitter 
political opponent of Crassus and the Triumvirate. 

@ Cf. Aelian, loc. cit, 

¢ Aelian, Joc. cit., does not know which Ptolemy is meant; 
cf, the story of Apis and Germanicus in Pliny, Nat. [ist. viii. 
185; Amm. Mare. xxii. 14. 8. 

* Cf. 975 B supra; Pliny, Nat. Hist. ix. 55. 

9 Aelian, De Natura Animal, viii. 5; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
xxii 7 7. 
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(976) vous dvapavrevecbac TEXVN TWh Kat oy éAtEets* 
Kal puyas Kal ducers avrav émaxoTobvras. 

24. “AAAa ratra pe €oTw Tob a) Tavrdmacw 
expvrAov pee? dovpTabods Tmpos muds ixave bety- 
para: TAs: om dxpdtov Kat Pvaoikhs ovr éoews peya 
djAwpa TO OKVy pov" éoru ovder yap ovTws cdxet- 
pwrov avpuTw vnKrTov, O° pA) mer pats TpoaexeTa 

D kat mpoomepuKev, odd” dAwoyrov d Avev TpaypLaTetas, 
ws AvKous prev Ovou Kal peeporpe pedaoat, Xeddoor 
dé TeTTUYES, Adgors om ogers dyOprevor padius on 
avtav: 4 Kat Tobvopia memolnrar Tapuvepov od Tis 
éAadporntos dAAa THs eA€ews Tod Ghews. Kal TO 
mpoBatov mpookaAeirat TH Todt Tov AvKoV, TH SE 
mapddAe Ta TAElaTA Tpooxwpetv YalpovTa TH Oo, 
padtata dé tov miOynKov A€yovor. ta&v b€ Badat- 
Tlwy Omod Te TAaVTWY 7) mpoatabnors Uromros ovoa 
Kal mepvraypevn mpos Tas embéaers 0 016 GuUVvédEews, 
ovx amdoby To THs aypas epyov ovoe padrov ddA’ 

KE épyavwy te mavtodaTav Kal cofispatwy em atta 
dewvav Kat amaTyAGv dSedpevov areipyaora. 

Kat TodT0 dAov eatw azo Tav Tavu Tpoxetpay. 
Tov pev yap domrahevtuKxov KdAapov od Bovrovrat 
maxXos exer, Katmep evTovouv Sedpevot mpos Tovs 
omapaypovs TaVv aAwoKopéve, GdAad paddAov éK- 
Aéyovtat Tov AeTTOV, 6TwWS pI) TAaTEtav emLBadAwY 








19 , ” os , \ 
GKIaY EXTAapaTTH TO UVroTTOV avT@Y’. eEvTa THV 
l Noyw éd~es Bryan : AB ytiive Aéfers. 

2 dag’ Post: Kowwov. 6 Reiske: a. 

a A bird: Aristotle, Histori fa Aioial: 18 (615 b 25): 
Aelian, De Natura ctnimal. ve Vhs ins. ee Hist. x. 99. 

» Aelian, De Natura Animal, vill. 6 3 AS, 


© Blaphrotes. 
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divine from them by a_ professional and rational 
system, as others do with birds. 

24. But let these examples suffice to show that sea 
animals are not entirely unrelated to us or cut off 
from human fellowship. Of their uncontaminated 
and native intelligence their caution is strong evi- 
dence. Vor nothing that swims and does not merely 
stick or cling to rocks is easily taken or captured 
without trouble by man as are asses by wolves, bees 
by bee-eaters,? cicadas by swallows, and snakes by 
deer, which easily attract them.’ This, in fact, is 
why deer are called elaphoi, not from their swiftness,° 
but from their power of attracting snakes.? So too 
the ram draws the wolf by stamping and they say 
that very many creatures. and particularly apes, are 
attracted to the panther by their pleasure in its 
scent.’ But in practically all sea-creatures any sensa- 
tion is suspect and evokes an intelligently inspired 
defensive reaction against attack, so that fishing has 
been rendered no simple or trivial task, but needs all 
manner of implements and clever and deceitful tricks 
to use against the fish. 

This is perfectly clear from ready examples: no 
one wants to have an angler’s rod too thick. though 
it needs elasticity to withstand the thrashing of wick 
fish as are caught ; men select, rather, a slender rod 
so that it may not cast a broad shadow and arouse 
suspicion.’ In the next place, they do not thicken 


® Helvis opheos, a fantastic etymology. Neither deriva- 
tion is correct, elaphos being related to the Lithuanian elnis, 
“deer.” For the references see Mair on Oppian, Cyn, ii. 
23-4. 

* See Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal. ix. 6 
(612 a 13); add Aelian, De Natura Animal, viii. 6; v. 40. 

¢ Cf. Gow on Theocritus, xxi. 10, 
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oppuav o8 motodor moAvTAOKOY Tots dupace TOV 
, > A ~ > ‘ ‘ ~ ~ / 
Bpoxywv ovb€ tpayeiav: evel Kal todto tot ddAov 
yiverar Tekpypiov atrots. Kal Tav Tpiyov Ta 
; \ . » ae , 
Kka0nKovTa mpos TO ayKLoTpov ws ev padtoTa 
‘ cd ~ ~ A oe > 
Aevka daivecbar pnxavavra: adAdov yap ottTws ev 
~ U > € , - , , 
Th Oadatry dv opoidtyta THs xpdas AavPavovar. 


‘3 > € A ~ ~ / 
70 8 b1d Tob ToLnTOG Aeydpevov 


7 S€ poduBdaivy tkéAn és Buvocov dpovaer, 
oe > > , ‘ / > ~ 
are Kat aypavaoio Bods Képas euPeBavia 


uv * ond he ae 3 * a / 
epxeTar WunoThow em tyOvou Kijpa pépovoa: 


t mw , b wn A + 
mapakovovTes evior Boelars OpiEiv olovrar mpos Tas 
€ +. ~ ‘, , ce la ” A A 
Oppuas xphoGar tods tadaovs: “ Képas”” yap THY 

tA td ‘7 \ i Xv ~ \ ‘ 
tpixa rA€yeoOar Kal TO Keipacbar dia TobTO Kal THV 
, \ \ >> , oo , yy 
Koupay? Kal tov wap’ "ApyiAdyw “ KeporAdorny 
t y ‘ t ‘ t 
gtAdKoopov elvar mept Kounv Kat KadAAwmLaTiD. 
” > } > 4 ¢ Fs ‘ ‘ ~ it 
gate 8 obK aAnbés: immelats yap Opiét xpa@vrac, Tas 
~ > a , € A , ~ wv 
Tav appévwv AapBavovtes: at yap OyAcvae TH otpw 
% FZ a és ~ ~ . , 
shy tpixa BeBpeypevny adpavy movodow. *Apior- 
apyos’ 5€ dyna pndev ev tovtas AéyecPar codov 
nn ® ° 4 ~ a ‘J , 4 
j) mepitrov aAAa TH OvTe KEpariov TEepiTBecbae mpd 


a AD ¢ \ \ © , > \3 ‘ ” 
Tob ayKloTpou Tepl THY Oppidy, emet® mpos dAdo 


1 xeporadoryy ‘Turnebus : xnpomAdorny. 
? *Apiorapxos Platt: *ApicroréAns. 
3 eret Jannotius: eeera. 
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the line with many plies when they attach the loop 
and do not make it rough ; for this, too, betrays the 
lure to the fish. They also contrive that the hairs 
which form the leader shall be as white as possible ; 
for in this way they are less conspicuous in the sea 
because of the similarity of colour. The remark of 
the Poet @: 


Like lead she ® sank into the great sea depths, 
Like lead infixed in horn of rustic ox 
Which brings destruction to the ravenous fish— 


some misunderstand this and imagine that the 
ancients used ox-hair for their lines, alleging that 
keras © means “ hair’’ and for this reason ketrasthat 
means “‘ to have one’s hair cut’ and koura is a “‘ hair- 
eut ’@ and the keroplastes® in Archilochus / is one 
who is fond of trimming and beautifying the hair. 
But this is not so: they use horse-hair which they 
take from males, for mares by wetting the hair with 
their urine make it weak.’ Aristarchus” declares 
that there is nothing erudite or subtle in these lines ; 
the fact is that a small piece of horn was attached 
to the line in front of the hook, since the fish, when 
they are confronted by anything else, chew the line 


@ Homer, /liad, xxiv. 80-82. 

» Tris going to visit Thetis. 

© It means, of course, ‘* horn *’ as above in Homer, /liad, 
xxiv. SL. 

4 Or “ lock of hair.” 

¢ ** Horn-fashioner,”’ so called from the horn-like bunch- 
ing together of the hair: see the scholia on Iliad, xxiv. 81. 

* Edmonds, Elegy and lambus, ii, p. 126, frag. 57 : Diehl, 
nth, Lyrica, i, p. 228, frag. 59. See the note on 967 F 
supra. 9 Cf. Mor. 915 r—916 a. 

» Not Aristotle, as the mss. read. See Platt, Class. Quart. 
¥. 255. 
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epyopevor dieoblover. Tar 8 dyKkiotpwy Tots peév 
otpoyyvAous emt KEoTpeas Kal dpias xp@vrae 
[LuKpooTopous OvTas: 76 yap evdpvtepov’ edAa- 
Bodvrac: 7 ToMAaKes d€ Kal TO otpoyyvAov 6 KeoTpevs 
bmontevwr ev KUKAW TEpUTjXeTaL, TH olpa Tepip- 
pamicey 70 e5cS5yptov Kal avakdnTwv? TO aTo- 
Kpovopevov®? av dé pn SvvnTat, svvayayav* 70 
oTopa Kal meptoteiAas, Tots yeiAeow aKpos emt- 
pavwy amoxvile: tod SeA€aTos. 

‘O bé€ AdBpag avd pucestepov Tob eAedavros obx 
eTEpov aan’ adbrtos éavrov, érav Tepuréon TO dy- 
klotpw, Bedovhket, TH Sebpo KaKel mapadrdéer Tis 
Kepadrs dvevpvev 70 “Tpabpa Kal TOV é€K Tob 
omapay}.0b movov dropevewv, axpis av ex Bahn 70 
dyKtoT pov. 4 8 dddrné od ToAAGKIS Lev dyktoTpy 
mpocevow aaa febyer TOV dddov, dAobca 8 ed0ds 
eKTpeTTETAL: meépune | yap dv edroviav Kal bypornta 
jetaBadAewv TO oGp.a Kal otpedew, woTe TOV 
evTOs €KTOS yevomevay aTOTIMTEL TO dy KLoT pov. 

25. Tatra _pev oby yraow eudaiver Kat xpHow 
emi Kalp@ Tod supdepovros evpnxavov Kal TEpiTTHV’ 





edpvrepor Reiske : ed@vvepor. 
* dvaxdntew Grynaeus : dvaxdurrev. 
2 droxpepavvtpevov Reiske : dzoxpeudpevov Bernardakis. 
4 ouvayayev Bernardakis : cuvdywv. 





' The seetion of horn was put around the line. [t was 
therefore a tube. [t was in front of the hook as one held it 
in his hand and attached it to the line. It was therefore at 
the hook end of the leader. [ts hardness prevented the line 
from being severed. Its neutral coloration prevented the 
fish from being frightened off. Note that Oppian (//al. iii. 
147) comments on the use of a hook with an abnormally 
long shank for the same purpose * (Andrews), 
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in two.* ‘They use rounded hooks ® to catch mullets 
and bonitos, whose mouths are small ¢: for they are 
wary of a broader hook. Often, indeed, the mullet 
suspects even a rounded hook and swims around it, 
flipping the bait with its tail and snatching up bits 
it has dislodged ; or if it cannot do this, it closes its 
mouth and purses it up and with the tips of its lips 
nibbles away at the bait.? 

‘The sea-bass is braver than your elephant ¢ : it is 
not from another, but from himself without assistance, 
that he extracts the barb when he is caught by the 
hook : he swings his head from side to side to widen 
the wound, enduring the pain of tearing his flesh until 
he can throw off the hook.f The fox-shark 2 does not 
often approach the hook and shuns the lure ;_ but if 
he is caught, he immediately turns himself inside 
out, for by reason of the elasticity and flexibility of 
his body he can naturally shift and twist it about, so 
that when he is inside out, the hook falls away. 

25. Now the examples I have given indicate intelli- 
gence and an ingenious, subtle use of it for opportune 


» A prototype of the Sobey hook. 

¢ See Thompson on Aristotle, Historia .fnimal. ix, 37 
(621 a 19): Mair on Oppian, fal, iii. 144. 

2 Cf, Pliny, Nat. Hist, ix. 145; Oppian, Hal. iii, 524 ff. 

© Cf. 974 D supra, 

* Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal, i, 40, of the tunny ; 
Ovid, Hal. 39 f. and Oppian, //al. iii. 128 ff., of the bass. 

9 Plutarch seems here to have confused this fish with the 
so-called scolopendra (of which he writes correctly in Jor. 
567 B; see also Mair on Oppian, fal. ii. 424). Cf. Aristotle, 
Historia Animal, ix, 37 (621 a 11); Aelian, De Natura 
Animal, ix. 123; Varia Hist. i, 5; Mair on Oppian, fal. iii. 
144; Pliny, Vat. fist. ix. 145. “‘ There are fish (but not 
sharks) which can disgorge their stomachs and swallow 
them again. Note that hasty reading of Aristotle /.¢. could 
easily cause this misstatement ” (Andrews). 
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(977) dAAa 8 ETLOELKVUTAL ETA TOU GUVETOD TO KOLYW- 
‘ ‘ ‘ / o > # ‘ , 
viKov Kat TO PtAdAAnAov, worep avOiar Kal oKapot. 
okdapov piev yap dyKiaTpov KatamudyvTos, of map- 
dvTes oKdpor mpocaAAdpevot THY Sppiay amToTpw- 
yovow> of adrot’ 5€ Kal Tois eis KUpToY eumecodat 

\ 5 , ” eo , 

Tas ovpas Tapaddvres eEwhev EAKovoe dSakvovtas 
mpobtpws Kal cvveEdyovaw. ot & avOiat TO cvup- 
a ~ > rl A A - A > 
paw BonBotow trapwrepov’ THY yap oppuay ava- 
Oéuevor KaTa THY pay Kal oTHGaVTEs OpAyY THY 

D dkavOav émtyeipodot Sample TH Tpax’TyTe Kal 
diakorrewv. 
a - - b) 3 ” Ly ¥. , 
Katrot yepoatov oddév topev érépw Kwdvvevovre 
TOAL@Y apuve, oDK apKTov od adv odde A€aLvay 
> x ta > © -~ 4 = > A > 
ovbdé mdpdadv: adAAd ovyywpel ev ets TadTov ev 
~ ta ba e a x , > > , 
tots Geatpos Ta Opddvda Kat KUKAW per’ aAdjAWY 
, er > » ox Ernay a2 
meptevaw: étépw &° ETepov ovK oldev ob6€ dpovet 
~ > A 7 ‘ > ~ 4 
Bonbetv, adda devyer Kal amomndad moppwrdtw 
ywopeva Too TeTpwpevov Kal OvycKovTos. 7 dé 
~ * , ¢ , Lee? > A > 3 
Tov eAehavtwy tatopia doputov® eis Ta dpvypata 
dopotytwy' Kat Tov ddabdvTa ba ywpaTos avaBe- 
l of adroit Wyttenbach : obrou. 
2 gpovei] dpovtile. Bernardakis. 


3 gdoputov Meziriacus: ide rév. 
1 dopovytwr] doputov cvpdopovrtwr Reiske. 





@ The anthias of the above passage is probably the 
Mediterranean barbier, Serranus anthias C.V., although 
elsewhere it is sometimes obviously a much larger fish of 
uncertain identity. On the identification ef. Thompson on 
Aristotle, Historia .tnimal, vic 17 (570 b 19); Glossary of 
Greek Fishes, s.v.3 Mair, introd. to his ed. of Oppian, pp. 
lii-inis Mars, AAY in 23875-2877 = i. DES: Séhnid, 
Philologus, Suppb. xi, 1907-1910, p. 273 5 Brands, Crieksche 
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profit ; but there are others that display, in combina- 
tion with understanding, a social sense and mutual 
affection, as is the case with the barbier® and the 
parrot-fish. For if one parrot-fish swallows the hook, 
the others present swarm upon the line and nibble it 
away ; and the same fish, when any of their kind 
have fallen into the net, give them their tails from 
outside ; when they eagerly fix their teeth in these, 
the others pull on them and bring them through in 
tow.® And barbiers are even more strenuous in 
rescuing their fellows: getting under the line with 
their backs, they erect their sharp spines and try to 
saw the line through and cut if off with the rough 
edge.° 

Yet we know of no land animal that has the courage 
to assist another in danger—not bear or boar or 
lioness or panther. True it is that in the arena those 
of the same kind draw close together and huddle in a 
circle ; yet they have neither knowledge nor desire 
to help each other. Instead, each one flees to get 
as far as possible from a wounded or dying fellow. 
That tale of the elephants @ carrying brushwood to 
the pits and giving their fallen comrade a ramp to 


Diernamen, pp. 147 f.; Cotte, Poissons et animaux aqua- 
tiques au temps de Pline, pp. 69-73 ; Saint-Denis, Le Vocabu- 
laire des animaux marins en latin classique, pp. 5-7. Cf. 
also 981 E infra. 

® On this story cf. also Aelian, De Natura Animal. i. 4; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxii. 11; Ovid, //al. 9 ff. ; Oppian, Hal. 
iv. 40 ff. Note also Aelian, De Natura Animal. v. 22, on 
mice, 

¢ Cf. Pliny, Nat, Hist. ix. 182; xxxii. 138; Ovid, Hal. 
45 ff.; Oppian, Hal. iii. 321 ff. 

4 Cf. 972 B supra; Jacoby, Frag. der griech. Hist, iii, p. 
146, frag. 51 b. On the community spirit of elephants see 
also Aelian, De Natura Animal. v. 49; vi. 61; vii. 15; al. 
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Balovrwy éxtomds' éate dewa@s Kat adAdodam7}, Kat 
, = ~ , ? , 
Kcabatep €x Bacittkod Siaypaypatos éemitattovea 
moreve adTh tTav “loBa BiBAlwr: adAyOys 8 obca 
TOAAG Seikvuae TOV evddwy pindév arroAeTopeva 
TO KOWWIIK® Kal avvVeT@ TOO oofwTdtov TaYV 
, > x‘ + , 3 ~ mW ” 

xepoaiwy. adda Tmept Kowwvias adtav idvos €orae 

of , 
raxa Adyos. 

26. OF & adrtets Guvop@vres WoTrep dAcEjpacl” 

, ‘A an ¥. AY > 3 

maAdapatwy ta mAciaTa SiaKpovdmeva Tas a7 
>? , A eee | ‘ > f , ¢ 
ayxlotpov BodAds émi Bias éetpdaycav, Kafarep ot 

4 , € ca > a * hi 
Hépoat, caynvevortes ws tots evoxefetow ovdepiav 
éx Aoyispod Kal aodias diddevE obcav. apdi- 

= A ~ 

BAnotpos pev yap Kai broxais Keotpets Kai lov- 
Aides dAlcKovTat, pLoppupol Te Kal capyot Kai 
Kkwpot Kal AaBpaxes: ta S€é€ BodtaoTiKa KadovpeEva, 


1 exromds] Wevdis ev obaa extords Reiske. 


2 GreEjuact Coraes : ddokjpact. 





@ Juba was king of Mauretania (25 8.c.-e. asp. 23). 

> Cf, Herodotus, vi. 31: iii, 149: Plato, Laws 698 bp: 
Fraenkel on Aesch, -fgaa. 858. On kinds of nets see Mair, 
L.C.L. Oppian, pp. xi fF f 

© Coris ivlis Gth. Cf. Thompson on Aristotle, Historia 
Animal. ix. 3 (610 b 7): of Glossary of Greek Fishes, po Obs 
Schimid, op. eff. p. 2923 Brands, op. cif, p. 157 3 Cotte, op. 
cit, pp. 59-60 5 Saint-Denis, op. eft. p. 52. 

4-In particular, probably Pagellus mormyrus C.V. On 
the identification ef. ‘Thompson on Aristotle, Historia 
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mount is monstrous and far-fetched and dictates, as 
it were, that we are to believe it on a king’s prescrip- 
tion—that is, on the writs of Juba.¢ Suppose it to 
be true: it merely proves that many sea creatures 
are in no way inferior in community spirit and intelli- 
gence to the wisest of the land animals. As for their 
sociability, I shall soon make a special plea on that 
topic. 

26. Now fishermen, observing that most fish evade 
the striking of the hook by such countermoves as 
wrestlers use, resorted, like the Persians, to force 
and used the dragnet, since for those caught in it 
there could be no escape with the help of reason or 
cleverness. For mullet and rainbow-wrasse © are 
caught by casting-nets and round nets, as are also 
the bream @ and the s sargue ® and the goby / and the 
sea-bass. The so- salled net fish, that is surmullet / 


Animal, vi. 7 (570 b 20); Glossary, p. 1615 Cotte, op. cit. 
pp. 105-107 3 Saint-Denis, op. cit, pp. 65-66, 

¢ In particular, probably Sargus rudgaris Geoff. On the 
identification ¢f. ‘Thompson on Aristotle, [Mistoria .tnimal. 
vy. 9 (543 a 7): Glossary, pp. 227-228 s Cotte, op. eit. pp. 
104-105 ; Saint-Denis, op. cit. pp. 99, 107-108; Keller, Die 
antike Tierwelt, ii, p. 370; Goasen= -Steier, RE, Second 
Series, ii. 365. 

7 A term mostly for the black goby, Gobins niger L., the 
most common Mediterranean species. On the identification 
cf. Thompson on Aristotle, (/istoria Animal, viii, 13 (598 a 
ae ; Glossary, pp. 1387-189; Gossen, RH, Second Series, 

794-796, 

9 The red or plain surmullet, Wudllus barbatus L., and the 
striped or common surmullet, Mudllus surmuletus L. On 
this fish ef. Cotte, op. cit. pp. 98-101; Keller, op. eit. ii, 
pp. 364 f.; Prechac, Rerue d. Et, Lat. xiv (1936), pp. 102- 
105; xvii (1939), p. 279; Saint-Denis, op. cit. pp. 68 f.; 
Schmid, op. e/t. pp. 310-312 3 Steier, RE, xvi. 496-503 § 
Thompson, (lossary, pp. 264-268 ; Andrews, Class. Weekly, 
xlii (1949), pp. 186-188. 
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tplyAav Kal Xpuowrov Kal oKoptiov, yptmrous TE Kal 
oayrvars ovpovor meptAapBavovres: Tay deKTVWY 
ovr’ To yevos opbas “Opnpos tavdypav® mpoceimer. 
adkAd Kat mpos Tadta pnyaval tais yadats efou* 
worep TH AdBpakt ovpopevyny yap ataBavopevos 
Bia SulornoL Kat TUTTEL KotAatvo" Tovdagos: érav 
dé ToL, THs emdpopijs tod duxtvov xe@pav, evew- 
aev’ €avTov Kal Tpooexerar, péxpis dv mapeABy. 
Aeddis dé mrepAngbets, 6 orav ovvatofyrat yeyovas 
ev dynddas oaynvys, drropever Be TApaTTopevos 
dvd yalpwr: eVwxeirac yap dvev Tpayparetas 
agp loven tyOvev TapovTay: orav be mAnoiov TH YA 


3 mpoain, Suadayeor® To SiKTvov dmevow. ef O€ 


plain duycv,’ 7o mp@tov ovdev erable dewvov adda 
dvappawavres adtod wept tov Addov dAoaxotvous 
adjkav: atdéis d€ AndOdvtra wAnyats KodAalovear, 
yvwpioayres €k TOD Suappapparos. omravies be 
ToUTO oupBacver: ovyyveapns yap TuyXavovTes TO 
mp@tov evyvwpovobaw ot tAtatou Kat dvdAdrrovTar 
70 AowTov p17) adiKety. 

"Eze 6€ ToAAGy Tay mpds evAdBevav Kai mpodv- 


1 ody Bernardakis: dv, 
2 advaypov Hatzidakis and Platt (ef. /liad, v. 487). 
3 yadais etow Bernardakis : yadatow. 
1 rUntwr Kotratver Reiske. 5 évéwoev Hubert: ewoer. 
§ Stadaywr Reiske: daywr. 
7 duywv Pohlenz: dvadvywv. 





2 Chrysophrys aurata C.N., called gilthead from the 
golden band that runs from eye to eye. On this fish ef. Well- 
mann, RE, iii, 2517-2518; Keller, op. cit. ii, pp. 369 fF; 
RE, vii. 1578: Schmid, op. cit. pp. 297-298 ; ‘Thompson, 
Glossary, pp. 292-294; Cotte, op. eit. pp. 73-74;  Saint- 
Denis, op. eit. pp. 80-81. 

> Seorpaena serofa 1. and NS. percus L. On this fish ef. 
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and gilthead @ and sculpin,? are caught in seines by 
trawling : accordingly it was quite correct for Homer ° 
to call this kind of net a “ catch-all.’”’ Codfish,? like 
bass,® have devices even against these. For when 
the bass perceives that the trawl is approaching, it 
forces the mud apart and hammers a hollow in the 
bottom. When it has made room enough to allow 
the net to overrun it, it thrusts itself in and waits 
until the danger is past. 

Now when the dolphin is caught and perceives 
itself to be trapped in the net, it bides its time, not 
at all disturbed but well pleased, for it feasts without 
stint on the fish that have been gathered with no 
trouble to itself. But as soon as it comes near the 
shore, it bites its way through the net and makes its 
escape. Yet if it should not get away in time, on 
the first occasion it suffers no harm: the fishermen 
merely sew rushes to its crest and let it go. But if it 
is taken a second time, they recognize it from the 
seam and punish it with a beating. This, however, 
rarely occurs: most dolphins are grateful for their 
pardon in the first instance and take care to do no 
harm in the future.’ 

Further, among the many examples of wariness, 


Cotte, op. cit. pp. 111-113: Saint-Denis, op. eét. pp. 103- 
104: Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal. v. 9 (543 a 
7); Glossary, pp. 245 f. 

© fliad, vy. 487; cf. Platt, Class. Quart. v, p. 255: Fraenkel, 
Aesch. Agam. ii, p. 190. 

4 Principally the hake and rockling, Phycis sp. and 
Motella sp. Not to be confused with yadeés, a general term 
for sharks and dogfishes. Cf. Andrews, Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, xxxix (1949), pp. 1-16. 

¢ Cf. Oppian, Hal, ili, 121 ff. 

* On the alliance of ep and fisherman see Aelian, 
De Natura Animal, ii. 8: xi. 12: Pliny, Nat. Hist. ix. 29 ff. 
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Aaknv Kal amodpacw ovtwy Tapaderypdtwr, obK 
déidv €att 70 THS onTlas TapeAbetv. THY yap Ka- 
Aovperny pvr Tapa Tov TpdxnAov Exovaa wArpyH 
Codepas vypdtnzos, fv OdrAov Kadodow, dtav KaTa- 
AapBavynrar, peBinow &€w, Texvwpevn THs @aXrar- 
sys SiaboAwbelans moujaaca tept abray oKOTOS, 
brexSivat Kat dmodpavat tiv Tod Oypevovtos 
Mv > ¢ A e fs A €¢. la 
oyevs azoptovperyn Tods “Oprjpov Beots “ Kvaven 
Fi ” , a ny a ’ € 
vehéAn ”” wodAdKis ots av’ doa GéAwow bhatpov- 
a . ¢ > ‘\ RA ‘ ov 
pévous Kai SiaxAerrovtas. dAdAd todTwr pev GAs. 
27. Tis 8 emtyeipytixis Kal Onpevtinfs Set- 
a. ~ ~ Ua 
voTntos abtav ev ToAAOts Godiopata Karibetv €or. 
a ca , 
6 pev yap aorip, dv av dibyntar, mdvta biadvopeva 
~ A 
Kat SuatnKopeva ywwokwy, evdidwot 76 o@pa Kal 
mreptopa avopevov bd THY TapaTpEeXOVTWV ) Tmpoa- 
nedaldvrwy. THs d€ vapKns tote SHOU THY SUva- 
pw, od pdvov tods Bvydvtas abris exmnyvvovcay, 
dAAa Kat dia THs caynvys BapdtyTa vapKwdy Tats 
xepol tav dvriAapPavopevey éurotobaav. éviot 8 
iaropotat, meipav adris emt mA€or apBavovres, av 
exmeon C@oa, KaTackedarviyTes VOwp avwlev, at- 
abdvecbat rob wafous avatpéxovtos emt Tiyv yetpa 
> ay ¢ A} D4 4 ¢ wv A ~ oe 
Kat TH adj auBrAdvovTos ws Eouxe bia Tot Vda- 
1 


obs av early editors : érav. 

«(f, Aristotle, fJistoria ctrimal, ix. 387 (621 b 28)3 
Athenaeus, 323 d-e; Pliny, Nat. /list. ix. 84: Horace, Sat. 
it. 100; Aclian, De Natura Animal. i. 34+: Mairon Oppian, 
Hal, iii. 156. 

» Aristotle, [istoria wtnimal, ive | (524 b 15); De Part. 
wlnimal, iv, 5 (679 a 1). 

© Under the mouth,” says Aristotle. 
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precaution, cr evasion, we must not pass over that 
of the cuttlefish 7: it has the so-called mytis © beside 
the neck ° full of black liquid, which they call “ink.” @ 
When it is come upon, it discharges the liquid to the 
purpose that the sea shall be inked out and create 
darkness around it while it slips through and eludes 
the fisherman’s gaze. In this it imitates Homer’s ¢ 
gods who often “in a dark cloud’ snatch up and 
smuggle away those whom they are pleased to save. 
But enough of this. 

27. As for cleverness in attacking and catching 
prey, we may perceive subtle examples of it in many 
different species. ‘The starfish,’ for example, know- 
ing that everything with which it comes in contact 
dissolves and liquefies, offers its body and is indifferent 
to the contact of those that overtake or meet it. 
You know, of course, the property of the torpedo 2 : 
not only does it paralyse all those who touch it, but 
even through the net creates a heavy numbness in 
the hands of the trawlers. And some who have 
experimented further with it report that if it is 
washed ashore alive and you pour water on it from 
above, you may perceive the numbness mounting to 
the hand and dulling your sense of touch by way of 


4 Tholos, “ mud,” ** turbidity.” 

¢ For example, /liad, v. 345. 

J [Aristotle], flistoria Animal. vy. 15 (548 a 7 f.), an inter- 
polated passage ; nor can we be certain that it was known 
to Plutarch. See also Mair on Oppian, Hal. ii, 151. 

9 Or “electric ray”? or “ crampfish”’?: for the ancient 
references see ‘Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal. ix. 
37 (620 b 12-23): Glossary, pp. 169-172; Aelian, De Natura 
Animal. i, 36; ix. 14; Pliny, Vat, Hist. ix. 143: Mair, 
L.C.L. Oppian, p. Ixix, and on Hal, ii, 56; iii, 149; Philo, 
30 (p. 115): Antigonus, /ist, Mirab, 48; Boulenger, World 
Natural History, pp. 189 f. 
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Q7e te A = or 6 La fi tA x 
(978) Tos Tpemopévov Kai mpomemovbdTos. tavtys obdv 
éxovoa otvudutor aicbnow pdyerat pev €€ evavtias 
‘ 3 ‘ 2 he , ‘ LY ~ 
mpos ovdev obde SiaKivduvevter: KUKAW 5é TEpUotoa 
A / o ¥ t A > 
TO Onpevdpevov worep BéAn diacmetper Tas aTop- 
pods, dapydtrovea 76 Vdwp mpa@rov, efra To CHov 
A ~ La 4.9? > é f a 
D dia rod datos, pit’ apvvacbar dSuvdpevov pyre 
duyetvy aA’ évicydpevoy worep bd deopa@v Kal 
TH YVULLEVoV. 
€ ‘ , ia A Ys a ? 
O dé Kadovpevos adteds yrepysros pév eore 
TOAA ~ at } ‘ a ‘ ) ~ , LA S e 
ois Kal dia Tovpyov avTm@ yéyove Tovvoja’ @ 
, \ A t lod a fee | 
codiopatt Kal tiv onmiav xphobal dnow 6 ’Api- 
atoteAns: Kabinot yap waTep opjuay amd Tob Tpa- 
yjAov TAcKTAyY, pyKUVecbal TE TOppw yYaddons 
Kul mad ovvTpéxew els éavtiy avadapBavovons 
paota wepuxviayv. Otay ovv Te TaV pupa lyOv- 
4 mW rd > é ~ ‘ A ue 
Siwy idy mAnotov, évdidwor daKeiv Kal KaTa puKpoV 
avapnpveTtat Aavidvovea Kal mpoodyeTat, péxpis av 
ev éfikt®@ Tob oTdpaTos yevntat TO Tpoctaydpevov. 
ha 4 , ~ , A w ee 
EK Térv b€ toAumédwv Tis ypdas THY dpeufiv 6 TE 
[livdapos mepiBonrov Twemoinkey eimav 


tf A a 7 , 
movtiov Onpos xpwrt uddora véov 
‘ / , © , 
mpoahéepwv Taaas ToAlecaw Gpiret: 


1 zpoatoxopevov Wyttenbach : apocydpevor. 





2 Cf, the * upward infection ” of the basilisk, Pliny, Vat. 
Hist, viii, Ts. 

> The fishing-frog, Lophius piscatorius L.: Aristotle, His- 
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the water which. so it seems, suffers a change and is 
first infected.? Having, therefore, an innate sense 
of this power, it never makes a frontal attack or en- 
dangers itself : rather, it swims in a circle around its 
prey and discharges its shocks as if they were darts, 
thus poisoning first the water, then through the 
water the creature which can neither defend itself 
nor escape. being held fast as if by chains and frozen 
stiff. 

The so-called fisherman ? is known to many ; he 
gets his name from his actions. Aristotle ° says that 
the cuttlefish also makes use of this stratagem : he 
lets down, like a fishing line, a tentacle from his neck 
which is naturally designed to extend to a great 
length when it is releaccd: or to be drawn to him 
when it is pulled in. Sow hen he espies a little fish, 
he gives it the feeler to bite and then by degrees 
imperceptibly draws it back toward himself antl the 
prey attached to the arm is within reach of his 
mouth. 

As for the octopus’ change of colour,’ Pindar” has 
made it celebrated in the words 

To all the cities to which you resort 

Bring a mind like the changing skin of the seabeast ; 
toria Animal, ix. 37 (620 b 12); Pliny, at. Hist, ix. 144; 
Mair on Oppian, Hal. ii. 86; Strémberg, Gr. Fisechnamen, 
pp. 122 f. 

© Historia Animal, ix. 37 (622 al); ef. iv. 1 (624 3), iv, 
6 (531 b 6) Pliny, Vat. Hist. ix. 83 ff; Mair on Oppian, 
Hal, ii, 122. 

4 Cf, Aristotle, Historia Animal, ix, 37 (622 a 8): Mair 
on Oppian, Hal. ii. 233. Athenaeus, 316 f, 317 f, 513 ds; 
Pliny, Vat. Hist. ix. 87; Antigonus, Hist. Mirab, 25, 50; 
Aelian, Varia Hist. i. 1; and Wellman, /ermes, li, p. 40. 

¢ Frag. 43 Schroeder, 208 Turyn, 235 Bowra (p. 516, ed. 
Sandys L.C.L.); ef. Jor. 916 c and Turyn’s references. 
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Kal O€oyris dpoiws 


, , mw d “ ‘ , 
movaAvmodos voov taxe ToAVypoov, ds woTl méTPN 


q7Eep opiAjon, Totos wWetv epavy. 


pevaBardrer prev yap 6! yapatdéwr oddév Te pnyave- 
pevos obd€ KaTaKpimTwy éavtdov GAN bad déous 
adAws tpézeTat, dvoer podhoders Wv Kai Serds. 
ovvemeTat b€ Kal TVEVLATOS TARGOS, Ws Oeddpactos: 
dALyov yap aodet Tav TO O@pa Tod Cuwbou TAHpes 
civar mVvEevpovos, @ TEkuatpeTaL TO TVEVPATLKOY 
avrTov Kat dia TOTO Tpos Tas peTaBoAds eUTpEeTTOV. 
Tob b€ moAvTod0s Epyov eotiv od mafos  pera- 
Body}: petaBadAer yap x mpovoias, pnyavy xpw- 
pevos Tod AavOdvew a dédre Kat AapBavew ois 
Tpépevar’ Tapakpovopevos yap Ta pev® aipel py 
hevyovta, Ta 8” exhedyer Tapepydpeva. TO pev yap 
avTob Tas TAeKTAvas KaTeaOlew adrov petdds éorw: 
70 6€ pepawav deduevar Kal yoyypov adn bes eoTw: 
un éxeivww yap KaK@s TAOXEL, Spav ft) dvvdpevos 
efodtobavdvtTwy. worep ab madw 6 KapaBos éxet- 
1 pev yap o Reiske: yap 6 pev. 


2 7a pev added by Meziriacus. 


@ 215-216; ef. Mor. 96 vr, 916c. There are many textual 
variants, but none alters the sense. 

> Or 

“Keep a mind as multicoloured as the octopus, 
With the rock whereon it sits homologous ” 
(Andrews). 

¢ See Thompson on Aristotle. fistoria ctnimal. ii, 11 
(508 b 2): Ogle on De Part, rials iv. 11 (692 a 22 ff.) 
See also Aclian, De Natura ctrimal, iv. 333 and ef. Pliny, 
Wat, Hist, viii, 122 for the chame eae s exclusive dict of 
“air: nee alio quam aeris alimento. 
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and Theognis @ likewise : 


Be minded like the octopus’ hue : 
The colour of its rock will meet the view.” 


The chameleon, to be sure, is metachromatic. but 
not from any design or desire to conceal itself; it 
changes colour usclessly from fear. being naturally 
timid and cow: ardly. And this is consistent with the 
abundance of air in it, as Theophrastus @ says; for 
nearly the whole body of the creature is occupied by 
its lungs,’ which shows it to be full of air and for 
this reason easily moved to change colour. But this 
same action on the part of the octopus is not an 
emotional response, but a deliberate change, since it 
uses this device to escape what it fears and to capture 
what it feeds on : by this deceit it can both seize the 
latter, which does not try to escape, and avoid the 
former, which proceeds on its way. Now the story 
that it eats its own tentacles * is a lie, but it is true 
that it fears the moray and the conger. It is, in fact, 
maltreated by them: for it cannot do ise harm, 
since they slip from its grasp. On the other hand, 
when the crawfish 2 has once got them in its grasp, 

4 Frag. 189 Wimmer (p. 225) 5 Aristotle says merely, 
“The change takes place when it is inflated by air.’ 

€ Which confirms Karsch’s emendation of Aristotle, His- 
toria Animal, ii, 11 (503 b 21); for Theophrastus and Plutarch 
must have had “lungs” and not ‘‘ membranes ” in their 
text of Aristotle. 

fF See 965 © supra and the note; Pliny, Vet. Hist. ix. 87 ; 
Mor. 1059 ¥, 1098 £, Comm. in Hes. fr. 53 (Bernardakis, 
vol. VII, p. 77). 

9 The langouste as distinguished from the homard ; see 
Aelian, De Natura Animal, i. 323 ix. 253 x.38: Thompson 
on Aristotle, Historia Animal, viii. 2 (590 b 16); Glossary, 
pp. 102 ff.; Pliny, Vat, Hist. ix. 185; Antigonus, /ist. 
Mirab, 92. 
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vow pe ev AaBais yevojleveny TepuytveT at padios: 

4 yap yurorns ob Bonbet Tpos THY TPAXUTYTA’ Tob 
32 moAvTrodos elow Tas TAEKTavas dunbobvros am- 
oAAvTaL. Kat TOY KUKAOV Tobrov Kal TV mreptosov 
Tats Kat dAAjAwy bucdfecr Kai guyais yupvacpa 
Kal peAeTryv 7 pvaus abtois evaywviov TeTo0inkEe 
Sew or] Tos Kal ouvesews. 

28. *AAAa pay exivou ye Twa Xepoaiou™ Sunyh- 
oato mpoyvwow "Aptororypos TVEULATO, 6s eOav- 
pale Kal yepavenv THY ev Tpryaven aThow. eyed 
oe exivov pev oddéva Kuluenver 9) 9 Bulavrov, ana 
mdvras 6.00 mapéxopat tovs Badarriovs, drav 
aicBwvrat peddovra Xewovea Kal oddov, éppatilo- 
peévous Avbdéous, orrws pL} TE pit pear aL dud KoU- 
dornra pe? dmoovpwvrat yevopevov KAvdwvos, 
aan emiperwow dpapétus Tots mer pidiots. 

‘H 8 ad yepavev peta Boar) THs 7 TTIGEWS mpos 
dvepov ovy® évos yévous eorlv, aAAa TobTO Kou} 
mavres tyOves voobvTes del mpos Koja Kal poov 
dvruv)xovrat Kal mapapuddrrovew 6 orruss py, Kar’ 
ovpav Tpoodepojevov Tob TVEVMATOS, a Aemis ava- 
atTvocopern AvT TO oGpa yupvovpevov Kat 
dvatpaxvvopevov: bev dei ovvexovow éavrovs 
avrimpw@pous* oxilopevn yap oTw Kata Kopudiy 7 

l yepoatov| rod xepaaiov Reiske. 
28 ad WLC. HL: 8€. 


® obvy should perhaps be deleted ; or write ody eves pdvov. 





* ‘The octopus is worsted by the moray and the conger, 
sie h in turn are defeated hy the crawfish, which (to com- 
plete the cycle) becomes the octopus’ prey. The whole en- 
agement is graphically portrayed in Oppian, //al. ii, 253- 
tis. For Nature's battle see, e.g., Pliny, Vat. /Tist. viii. 79. 

“Cf 972 x supra. Valentine Rose, curiously enough, 
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it wins the victory easily, for smoothness is no aid 
against roughness ; yet when the octopus has once 
thrust its tentacles inside the crawfish, the latter 
succumbs. And so Nature has created this cycle ¢ 
and succession of mutual pursuit and flight as a field 
for the exercise and competitive practice of adroitness 
and intelligence. 

28. We have, to be sure, heard Aristotimus ® 
telling us about the hedgehog’s foreknowledge of 
the winds ; and our friend also admired the V -shaped 
flight of cranes.¢ I can produce no hedgehog of 
Cy zicus or Byzantium,” but instead the srhiole body 
of sea-hedgehogs, ¢ which, when they perceive that 
storm and surf are coming, ballast themselves with 
little stones’ in order that they may not be capsized 
by reason of their lightness or be swept away by the 
swell, but may remain fixed in position through the 
weight of their little rocks. 

Again, the cranes’ change of flight against the wind % 
is not merely the action of one species : all fish gen- 
erally have the same notion and alw ays swim against 
wave and current, taking care that a blast from the 
rear does not fold back their scales and expose and 
roughen their bodies. For this reason they always 
present the prow of their bodies to the waves, for in 
that way head first they cleave the sea, which de- 
emended to Aristotle (see [Historia Animal. ix. 6, 612 b 4) 
and included this passage in Frag. 342. See further Mair on 
Oppian, fal, ii. 226. 

° Cf. 967 B supra. 

@ Perhaps he is learnedly confuting Aristotimus (972 4 
supra) by drawing on Aristotle. 

° i.e, the sea-urchin, regarded by the ancients as a sort of 
marine counterpart of the hedgehog because of the similar 


spines. 
* Cf. 967 8 supra, of bees. 2 Cf. 967 B supra, 
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fladacoa 7a Te Boayxia KataorTéAAe Kal KaTa THs 
emupavetas péovoa Aciws mélec Kal ovK avioTyat 
To dpik@dses. Tobdro pev obv, wWarep edyy, Kot- 
vov €oTt Tov tyOver, hip TOU éAomos" Totrov dé 
dao’ Kat’ dvepov Kat pobr vaxeobat, HY poBovpe- 
vov aH dvaxdpatiy Tis Aer ibos, ate 51) py T™pos 
ovpayv Tas emimTUXas ExovoNS. 

29. ‘O b€é BUvvos ovtws tonpepias aicBaverat Kat 
TpoTs, Wore Kal TOV advOpwrov SiddoKew pndéev 
doTpodoytka@y Kavévwyv Sedpevos*: 6mov yap av 
abtov xelu@vos at tpoTai KataAdBwoawv, atpepet 
Kal dvatpiBer wept tov abrov témov aype THs ton- 
pepias. dAdAad THs yepdvov aodov 7 tod AiBov 
mepiopakis, dws mpoteevn vuKtos® eEumvilnrae: 
Kal Toow aodwTepov, @ pire, TO Tot SedAdivos, @ 
orfvat pev ov Oeuis otd€ tavoacba dopas: aekivy- 
TOS yap éorw 4 vats avrod Kat TavTov éyovoa TOU 
CAv Kal tod Kwetoba mépas: drav 8 bavov bénrar, 
peTewploas dvw 76 oa Tpos THY émipaveray THs 
fadratrns, Untwov adjKe da Babous, alwpas Twi 
odAw Koyuldpevos’ adxpt mpooreceiv Kal padoa 
THs vhs: otrw 8 eEvmvobeis avapporle? Kat madw 
dvw yevopevos evdidwor, Kal Péperat Kwoe TW 
pepltypervny avaravow atTd unxaveopevos. To 8 

1 dace early editors : dvaet, 
> Seduevos Hubert: deopevor, 


3 puxrds Kronenberg : auxvov (zpos tov Ktuzov Reiske). 
4 xoyulopevos Reiske : xoplopevos. 





@ Probably usually the common sturgeon, ufeipenser 
sturios see Thompson, Glossary, pp. 62 f.: Nelian, De 
Natura Animal. vill. 28, speaks of it as a rare and sacred 
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presses their gills and, flowing smoothly over the 
surface, keeps down, instead of ruffling up, the bris- 
tling skin. Now this, as I have said, is common to all 
fish except the sturgeon,* which, they say, swims 
with wind and tide and does not fear the harrowing 
of its scales since the overlaps are not in the direction 
of the tail. 

29. The tunny ° is so sensitive to equinox and 
solstice that it teaches even men themselves without 
the need of astronomical tables; for wherever it 
may be when the winter solstice overtakes it. in that 
same place it stands and stays until the equinox. As 
for that clever device of the crane, the grasping of 
the stone by night so that if it falls. she may awake 
from sleep—how much cleverer, my friend, is the 
artifice of the dolphin, for whom it is illicit to stand 
still or to cease from motion.? For its nature is to 
be ever active &: the termination of its life and its 
movement is one and the same. When it needs 
sleep. it rises to the surface of the sea and allows 
itself to sink deeper and deeper on its back, lulled 
to rest by the swinging motion of the ground swell / 
until it touches the bottom. Thus roused, it goes 
whizzing up, and when it reaches the surface, again 
goes slack, devising for itself a kind of rest combined 
fish; see 981 p infra, Cf. Milton's “* Ellops drear ” (P.L. 
x. 525). 

e Ch Aelian, De Natura Animal. ix. 42; Aristotle, 
Historia Animal, viii. 13 (598 b 25 f.). 

° See 967 ¢ supra. 

@ Reiske may have been right in suspecting a trimeter of 
unknown origin in these words. 

¢ Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal. xi. 22. The dolphin 
even nurses its young while in motion: Pliny, Vat. Hist. xi. 
235; and ef. Aristotle, Historia Animal, ii. 13 (504 b 21 ff.). 

f As it were, the cradle of the deep. 
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Q7 2 ‘ } ~ i, ‘ fa] t > A cal 3 ~ ? #: 
(979) avToO pav Kat UYVOUS QO THS GAVTNS atTLas 
A€yovaw. 
27D \ > »” \ \ > At a a 
amet 8° dpte Thy pabnpatixny abta@v' ris Tob 
eys a > 7 2 , e , 
HAtov petaBoAjs eréAeca® mpdyvwow, ms paptus 
> , 2 ta ” ” ‘ > ‘ 
ApiotoréAns eativ, axovaoyv 75H THY apiOunrieny 
> # 2 ~ , , \ * Af ‘ 
emorTiunvy adt@v: mpdtepov dé, vai wa Aia, rH 
> ¥. a ww > > , > a , 
ontuhy, Hv €ouxe und? AioxvdAos ayvojoa: réyer 
ydp tov 
70° oxatov Gupa TapaBaday Odvvou dixny. 
7@ yap érépw Soxodaw apPrvestrewv> dbev euBar- 
> ‘ , > ~ al ~ > , 
Aovow eis cov Idvrov év deka rHs yhs exdpevor, 
\ 3 ra a 3ef > / , ‘ 
Kal totvvavriov érav e€iwaw: éeudpovws mavu Kat 
~ \ ~ a 
vouvex@s adel THY TOO ow@patos PudaKi ent TH 
13 , ~ > ~ 3 ~ 
Kpelttove Tovovpevor TOY 6PPaduay. apiOuntiris 
/ 

F Sé Sa tiv Kowwrixny, ws €ouxe, Kal pidddAdndov 
> Zz < ~ 4 4 ; A oe oe 
ayannow éavtav denbevres ovTws em’ Akpov TKOVAL 
rod pabjpatos, war’, émel mavu yaipovar TH ovv- 

, 
tpépecba kai avvayeAdleabar per’ GAAHAwY, dei TO 
~ ~ / , \ ‘ > z 
mARG0s TH oxHpate KvPiLovar Kai arepedv eK Tav- 
Twv tmovotaw, €& laos émimédots Teptexoprevov: efta 
, Leet U ¢ a , > , 5 
vyxovTar THY! Ta€y OUT TO TAaiotov audiotopov 


1 atrav Reiske : otdrws. 

2 érédeoa] ereAnAvda Reiske. 
3 zov 76 Meziriacus : todo. 
4 zhv] xara Reiske. 

5 apdtaroyov Wyttenbach. 
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with motion.? And they say that tunnies do the 
same thing for the same reason. 

Having just a moment ago given you an account 
of the tunny’s mathematical foreknowledge of the 
reversal of the sun, of which Aristotle ® is a witness, 
I beg you to hear the tale of their arithmetical 
learning. But first, I swear, I must mention their 
knowledge of optics, of which Aeschylus ° seems not 
to have been ignorant, for these are his words : 


Squinting the left eye like a tunny fish, 


They seem, indeed, to have poor sight in one eye. 
And it is for this reason that when they enter the 
Black Sea, they hug‘ one bank on the right, and 
the other? when they are going out, it being very 
prudent and sagacious of them always to entrust 
the protection of themselves to the better eye. Now 
since they apparently need arithmetic to preserve 
their consociation and affection for each other, they 
have attained such perfection of learning that, since 
they take great pleasure in feeding and schooling 
together,’ they always form the school into a cube, 
making it an altogether solid figure with a surface 
of six equal plane sides; then they swim on their 
way preserving their formation, a square that faces 


@ But see Pliny, .Vat, Hist, x. 210, where it is reported 
that dolphins “ are actually heard snoring.” 

> Historia Animal, viii, 13 (598 b 25). 

¢ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 96, frag. 308 ; ef. Aelian, 
De Natura Animal, ix. 42. 

% See ‘Thompson on Aristotle, Historia Animal. viii. 13 
(598 b 19 ff.); Glossary, p. 84; Pliny, Vat. Hist. ix. 50. 
They follow the opposite shore when returning, thus keeping 
the same eye towards the land. : 

° Cf, Aristotle, /istoria Animal. ix. 2 (610 b L f.): 
Aelian, De Natura Animal. xv. 3, 5. 
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dtapuddtrovtes. 6 yotv PuvvocKdmos, dv axpip&s 

Xr - * > 0 \ ~ bs / Wa s > 4 

aBy tov apuov ris emupaveias, evOds amodat- 
, \ La ‘ ~ 

veTat 7Oo0V Kal dtav Td TARAds eativ, €ldads Gre 

Kal TO Bdbos abtayv ev tow teTaypévov atotyelw 

7 Te TO TAdTOS €oTl Kal TO [LAKOS. 

é Apias dé Kal Tobvopa TapeaxnKev 6 ouv- 
ae otwar b€ Kal Tats mAauvar. tov 8 aA- 
Awy yerav doa paiverat Kal oH KOWaVEKDS per” 
ddAjAwy dyeAndov odk dv tis eloe TOV apiOpdr, 
> ‘ ~ 3. ‘ A > > , s; > ~ 
aAAd paddrov émt tas Kar’ idlav Kowwrias adrav 
Kal oupPisoes itéov. wy €oTt Kal 6 TO TAEtoTOV 
> t r , , s 12 \2 
e€avadwoas Xpuocinrov péAav TwvoTHpas,' ev TavTt 

\ ~ s ‘ 2 ~ rg uw A 
Kal puoi BeBAtep Kal 0K @ mpoedpiav exw" TOV 
yap omoyyornpay ovK laropykev, od yap av map- 
éAurev. 6 bev ovv muvvoTnpas Cov € éort KapK@des, 
ds hac, Kat TH mivy ovveote Kat TUAWpEl THY 


1 mwvoripas Wyttenbach : zuwobjpas. 
2 ey rav7i] ev added by Wyttenbach. 





* A watcher posted on a tall mast to warn fishermen of 
the approach of a shoal and to give a count. See Thompson 
on Aristotle, /fistoria ctuimal. iv. 10 (537 a 19); Glossary, 
p. 87; Gow on Theocritus, iii. 26; Mair on Oppian, //al. 
iii, 688. Accounts of the ancient tunny fishery are given by 
Thompson, Glossary, pp. 84-88 5 Pace, Att R. Ae. clreheo- 
logia Napoli, NwS. xii (1931/2), pp. 326 ffs and Rhode, 
Jahrb. f. class. Phil, Suppb. xviii (1900), pp. 1-78. An 
aceonnt of the ancient and the modern tunny fishery is given 
by Parona, R. Comitato Talasso-grafico Italiano, Memoria, 
no. 68, LOL. 

» Similarty. Athenaeus (vii, 278 a: cf. 32-4 d) quotes 
Aristotle as defining aaia as * not solitary,” @e. running in 
schools. \etually the term is probably foreign, perhaps of 
I egyptian origin (ef. Thompson, Glossary, p. 13). 

Plutarch takes pélanys to be compound of peleru “ to 
be? and hama © with,” with reference to their running in 
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both ways. Certainly a hooer @ watching for tunnies 
who counts the exact number on the surface at once 
makes known the total number of the shoal, since he 
knows that the depth is equal one to one with the 
breadth and the length. 

80. Schooling together has also given the bonitos 
their name of amia ® and I think this is true of year- 
old tunnies as well.¢ As for the other kinds which 
are observed to live in shoals in mutual society, it 
is impossible to state their number. Let us rather, 
therefore, proceed to examine those that have a 
special partnership. that is. symbiosis. One of these 
is the pinna-guard,® over which Chrysippus ° spilled 
a very great deal of ink: indeed it has a reserved 
seat in every single book of his, whether ethical or 
physical.’ Chrysippus has obviously not investigated 
the sponge-guard # ; otherwise he could hardly have 
left it out. Now the pinna-guard is a crab-like 
creature, so they say, who lives with the pinna ” and 


schools. It was also anciently presumed to be a compound 
of pélos * mud” and myein “ be shut in or enclosed,” be- 
cause of its habit of hiding in the mud (ef. Aristotle, [storia 
Animal, 599 b 18; Pliny, Vat. [ést. ix. 47). Most scholars 
now regard it as a loan from the Mediterranean substratum, 
although Thompson (Glossary, p. 195) suggests that it may 
be of Asiatic origin, since it was used especially of the tunny 
in the Black Sea. 

2 See Thompson, (Glossary, p. 202. 

¢ Von Arnim, S.).J°. ii, p. 208, frag. 729 b (Athenaeus, 
89d). Cf.also fragments 729, 729 a, and 730. On the place 
of the pinna in Chrysippus’ theology see A. S. Pease, Harr. 
Theol. Rev. xxxiv (1941), p. 177. 

t Cf. Mor. 1035 8, 1088 B. 

9 A little crab that lives in the hollow chambers of a 
sponge. See Thompson, loc. cit, 

* On this bivalve shellfish see ‘Thompson, Glossary, p. 
200: Mair on Oppian, //al. ii. 186. 
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(9 80) KOYXnY mpoxabnpevos, éav dvewypevny Kat dua- 
Kexnvutay axpis ob Tpoomeon Te TOV dAwoipoy 
abtots ty@vdier: Tore d€ tiv odpKa Tijs mivens 
dakar TaperanAdev, H Oe ouveKAewe THY KOYXTYs 
Kal Kow@s THY aypay evtos EpKous yevopevnv 
Kateoiouar. 

To be , ¢ al 6 2 D8 
ov b€ andyyov AvLoxEt Opt Lov ob KapKuddes 
adr apaxyvn TapamAnovov: ov yap dypuxov ove” av- 
aiofyrov ove’ dvatpov 6 ondyyos €otl dAAG, tais 
C pév wérpas, ws dAda ToAAG, TpooTépurer, exer dé 
Kimow idiav €€ €auvTod Kal eis éavTov, oiov imo- 
pvjoews Kal Todaywyias deopevny™ paves yap cv 
dAkws Kal Tots dpa pace dvepevos om’ apylas 
Kal apBAdtynros, dtav eubh Te Tov dwdipwr, 
exelvou onunvartos, éuvoe Kal katnvadwoev: ert 
de padrov, avOperrov mpoovdvros 7 Buydvros, bu- 
dacKkdpevos Kal Xapacadpevos olov epite Kat ovv- 
éxAeise TO oGpa mas Kal mTuKVwWaAsS, WoTE 141) 
e , > \ , > \ € Ya ’ a 
padiay adda ddcepyov elvar tHv broTopny’ abrob 
tots Onpevovory. 
2 x , / \ \ ¥ 
At 8€ mopdipar ovvayeAalopevar TO prev Kypiov, 
dorep ai péduttat, Kowh Tmovodow, ev @ AEyorTae 
tA ‘ ? Lie ~ , ‘ ~ / 
D yovevew 7a 8 COWSipia THV Bpdwv Kai TOV duKiwy 
avaAapBavovoa mpoctaydpeva® Tots doTpakots oto 
ft 
év Tepiddw KuKAoupéerny éotiacw aAdArjAas Tapeé- 
xovaw, érépav erépas éffjs° émuvepopevys. 
31. Kat ti dv tus & rtovrows Thy Kowwviav 


1 drroropiyy Meziriacus, 


a mpoataxdpeva Re iske . mpotoxopeva. 
3 eas Post: e€wbev. 





@ Nevertheless, it is a crab, Typton spongicola. 
> Cf, Nelian, De Natura -tnimal, viii. 16; Aristotle, 
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sits in front of the shell guarding the entrance. It 
allows the pinna to remain wide open and agape until 
one of the little fish that are their prey gets within ; 
then the guard nips the flesh of the pinna and slips 
inside ; the shell is closed and together they feast 
on the imprisoned prey. 

The sponge is governed by a little creature not 
resembling a crab, but much like a spider.*. Now the 
sponge ” is no lifeless, insensitive, bloodless thing ; 
though it clings to the rocks, as many other animals 
do, it has a peculiar movement outward and inward 
which needs, as it were, admonition and supervision. 
In any case it is loose in texture and its pores are 
relaxed because of its sloth and dullness ; but when 
anything edible enters, the guard gives the signal, 
and it closes up and consumes the prey. Even more, 
if a man approaches or touches it, informed by the 
scratching of the guard, it shudders, as it were, and 
so closes itself up by stiffening and contracting that 
it is not an easy. but a very difficult, matter for the 
hunters to undercut it. 

The purplefish @ lives in colonies which build up a 
comb together, like bees. In this the species is said 
to propagate ; ; they catch at edible bits of oyster- 
green and seaw eed that stick to shells, and furnish 
each other with a sort of periodic rotating banquet. 
as they feed one after another in series. 

31. And why should anyone be surprised at the 


Historia Animal. v. 16 (548 a 28 fF.)3 Pliny, Vat. //ist. ix. 
148: Antigonus, 83; Mair on Oppian, Hal. v. 656 ; Thomp- 
son, Glossary, pp. 249-250. 

© Cf. W. Jaeger, Vemesios von Emesa, p. 116, n. 1. 

@ See Aristotle, Historia Animal. v. 15 (546 b 19° ff.) 
quoted in Athenaeus, 88 d—89 a; De Gen. Animal. iti. 11 
(761 b 32 ff.): Thompson, Glossary, pp. 209-218. 
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, « \ , > Q \ 
0) davpaceer, O7T7OU TO TAVTWV ALLETOTATOV Kau On- 


piwdéatatov wy Tpédovor moTapot Kal Aipvar Kal 
fdraccoa Caov, 6 KpoKkddetros, Oavpacrov éavrov 
ETLOELKYUTAL TPOS KoLWWViaY KAaL Xap’ ev Tots mpos 
TOV TpoxiAov ovpBohaious ; 6 yap Tpoxidos eatl 
peev opues Tov éAeiwr Kai TapaTrorap.icny, ppoupet 
5€ Tov KpoKddetAov odvK oikdaiTos GAAa Tols eKelvoU 
Aeupdvors Tapatpepopevos’ OTav yap alobyra, Tob 


K xpoxodethov Kabevdovros, émBovdevovta tov iy- 


vedpove m7 Aoviperov em avrov worep abAnriy 
KOVLdpEVvOV, erreyeipet pleyyopevos Kal Kohdarey" 
68 ovTws efnuepodrar Tm pos avrov, wore Tob oT0- 
pratos biayaveny evtos mapinat, Kai yalper Ta AeTTITa 
Tov evicxopévwy Tots ddobc. capka@yv ékAéyovrTos 
dir pépwa TO papper Kai diacKaevovros: av o€ pe 
Tplws €xwv 7d Bovdnrat ouvayayety TO oTOpLa Kal 
kActoat, mpoKAiver TV ovayova Kat Svaonpaiver Kal 
od mpotepov Kabinow 7) cuvatcBavopevoy exTT Hvar 
Tov Tpoxirov. 


F ‘O dé Kadodvpevos ryepav peyeber pév eore Kai 


oxnpate Kwpiddes ixvb.0r, TH eS emupdveray 
opel d¢ptccov7e dia ray Tpaxyrnra THs, Aemribos 
eouKevat Aéyerat, Kal del adveoTw evi TOV peyd- 
Awy KnT@V Kal TpovixeTat, TOV Spdmov erevbdvwr, 


1 gat Hubert : Kai 76. 





® See Herodotus, ii. 68 5 Thompson on Aristotle, //éstoria 
atnimal, ix. 6 (612 a 20); Glossary of Greek Birds, p, 287. 
Some authorities such as Pliny, Vat. //ist. viii. 90 and 
Oppian, Cyn, iii. 415 ff, state that the ichneumon attacks the 
crocodile while its mouth is open for the plover’s operations. 
Cf. Boulenger, animal Mysteries, p. 104, for a modern 
factual account (see also his World Natural History, p. 146). 
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community life of these when the most unsociable 
and brutal of all creatures bred in river, lake, or sea. 
the crocodile, shows himself marvellously proficient 
at partnership and goodwill in his dealings with the 
Egyptian ploy er?® The plover is a bird of the 
swamps and river banks and it guards the crocodile, 
not supplying its own food, but as a boarder making 
a meal of the crocodile’s scraps.? Now when it 
perceives that, during the crocodile’s sleep, the ich- 
neumon © is planning to attack it, smearing itself 
with mud like an athlete dusting himself for the 
fray, the bird awakes the crocodile by crying and 
pecking at it. And the crocodile becomes so gentle 
with it that it will open its mouth and let it in and is 
pleased that the bird quietly pecks out, with its bill, 
bits of fiesh which are caught in the teeth and cleans 
them up. When it is now satisfied and wants to close 
its mouth, it tilts its snout upward as an indication 
of its desire and does not let it down until the plover, 
at once perceiving the intention, flies out. 

The so-called “ guide” @ is a small fish, in size and 
shape like a goby ; but by reason of the roughness 
of its scales it is said to resemble a ruffled bird. It 
always accompanies one of the great whales, swim- 
ming in front of it and directing its course so that it 

> Cf Aelian, De Natura Animal. iii. 11; xii. 15; [Aris- 
totle], Wir. duse. 7. ° Cf. 966 v supra. 

? The name and the activ ity are appropriate to the pilot- 
fish (ef. Oppian, Hal. v. 62 ff.; Aelian, De Natura tnimal. 
ii, 13), but the description fits ies one of the globe-fishes, 
such as Diodon hystrix (cf. Thompson, Glossary, p. 75). See 
also Pliny, Vat. “Hist. ix. 186; xi. 165, who Galls it the sea 
mouse. “ Actually the . . . pilot is just a ‘ sponger’ and 
accompanies the shoals . . , with the sole object of picking 
up such crumbs as may fall from their table.’ Boulenger, 
Animal Mysteries, p. 105. 
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1 rapaydpevov] mepraydpevoy W. C,H. 

2 nal modAdkes (or 7a 7TOAAG) . . . KaBdrEp TAIa aKxuBepyynTa 
Leiske. 

3 od Meziriacus: od. 

4 Bovdidos W. C. H. after C, O. Miiller (BovAewv) : Bourav. 


5 gori 7 Reiske. 
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may not go aground in shallows or be cut off in some 
lagoon or strait from which exit may be difficult. 
The whale follows it, as a ship obeys the helm, chang- 
ing course with great docility. And whatever else, 
creature or boat or stone, it embraces in its gaping 
jaws is at once destroyed and goes to its ruin com- 
pletely engulfed ; but that little fish it knows and 
receives inside its mouth as in a haven. While the 
fish sleeps within, the whale remains motionless and 
lies by; but when it comes out again, the beast 
accompanies it and does not depart from it day or 
night ; or, if it does, it gets lost and wanders at 
random. Many, indeed, have been cast up on the 
land and perished, being, as it were, without a 
pilot. We, in fact, were witnesses of such a mishap 
near Anticyra not long ago; and they relate that 
some time ago, when a whale came aground not far 
from Boulis ® and rotted, a plague ensued. 

Is it, then, justifiable to compare with these 
associations and companionships those friendships 
which Aristotle ¢ says exist between foxes and snakes 
because of their common hostility to the eagle ; or 
those between bustards and horses? because the 
former like to approach and pick over the dung? 
As for me, I perceive even in ants or bees no such 
concern for each other. It is true that every one of 


* Cf. the whole passage in Oppian, Hal. v. 70-349 on the 
destruction of whales. 

> For the unknown Bouna or Bounae of the mss. C. O. 
Miiller (Orchomenos*, p. 482) proposed Boulis, a town to 
the east of Anticyra on the Phocian Gulf. 

° Frag. 354, ed. V. Rose. 

4 Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal. ii. 28 and Mair on 
Oppian, Cyn. ii. 406. 
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1 y added by Bernardakis. 2 én. Nylander: éru. 





2 See O81 EB infra; Pliny, Nat. list. ix. 71. 
» Of. Aristotle, Historia Andnal, viii. 13 (598 b 2); Pliny, 
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them promotes the common task, yet none of them 
has any interest in or regard for his fellow individually. 

And we shall observe this difference even more 
clearly when we turn our attention to the oldest and 
most important of social institutions and duties, those 
concerned with generation and procreation. Now in 
the first place those fish that inhabit a sea that borders 
on lagoons or receives rivers resort to these when 
they are ready to deposit their eggs, seeking the tran- 
quillity and smoothness of feceh 4 w vater; since calm is a 
good midwife. Besides. lagoons and rivers are devoid 
of sea monsters,” so that the eggs and fry may sur- 
vive. This is the reason why the Black Sea is most 
favoured for spawning by very many fish. It breeds 
no large sea beasts at all except an infrequent seal 
and a small dolphin ®; besides, the influx of rivers 
and those which empty into the Black Sea are 
numerous and very large—creates a gentle blend 
conducive to the production of offspring. ‘The most 
wonderful tale is told about the anthias,¢ which 
Homer ? calls * Sacred Fish.” & Yet some think that 
‘““ sacred’ means “important,” just as we call the 
important bone os sacrum‘ and epilepsy, an important 
disease, the sacred disease.? Others interpret it in 
the ordinary sense as meaning “ dedicated ” or “ con- 





Nat. Hist. ix. 49 f.; Aelian, De Natura Animal. iv. 93 ix. 
59; Mair on Oppian, //al. i. 599; Amm. Mare. xxii. 8. 47 ; 
Thompson, Glossary, pp. 54, 281. 

¢ On the identity see note on 977 c supra. 

@ Jliad, xvi, 407, 

© See Gow on Theocritus, frag. 3. Homer does not call 
the anthias “‘ Sacred Fish,” but merely alludes to a sacred 
fish : and in later times several were so regarded. 

* The last bone of the spine. 

9 Cf. [Hippocrates], De Morbo Saero (L.C.L., vol. ii, pp. 
138 ff.); Herodotus, iii. 33; Plato, Timaeus, 85 a-s. 
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1 fepewpevor | W: yttenh: ich says all mss. read éépevov (a gloss 
to adetov? dveysévov ? dvetov? See Athenaeus, 284 c-d), but 
Iubert gives no variant. 

7 Spopinn Athe naeus, 284d: eddpoyinr. 
aan 4 per mpovoa Reiske. 

xatappaivovat Reiske : Katappéovor. 
xara added by Reiske. 


ce) 





2 Powell, Collectanea flenandrina, p. 60, frag. 12. 33 
Hiller, frag. 14 (p. 31). 
see Mair on Oppian, //al. i. 169. 
© See 979 © supra. They are wrong, for while both the 
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secrated.’’ Eratosthenes* seems to refer to the 
gilthead > when he says 


Swift courser golden-browed, the sacred fish. 


Many say that this is the sturgeon,” which is rare and 
hard to catch, though it is often seen off the coast of 
Pamphylia. If any ever do succeed in catching it, 
they put on wreaths themselves and wreathe their 
boats ; and, as they sail past, they are welcomed 
and honoured with shouts and applause. But most 
authorities hold that it is the anthias that is and 
is called ‘ sacred,” for wherever this fish appears 
there are no sea monsters. Sponge-fishers ? may dive 
in confidence and fish may spawn without fear, as 
though they had a guarantor of their immunity. 
The reason for this is a puzzle : whether the monsters 
avoid the anthias as elephants do a pig ° and lions a 
cock,’ or whether there are indications of places free 
from monsters, which the fish comes to know and 
frequents, being an intelligent creature with a good 
memory. 

33. Then again the care of the young is shared 
by both parents: the males do not eat their own 
young, but stand by the spawn to guard the eggs, 
as Aristotle 2 relates. Some follow the female and 
sprinkle the eggs gradually with milt, for otherwise 


gilthead and the sturgeon were sacred fish, the description 
points clearly to the gilthead. 

4 Cf. 950 c supra; Pliny, Nat. Hist. ix. 153; Thompson, 
Glossary, p. 15. 

¢ Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal. i. 383 viii. 283 xvi. 
36; al. 

* Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal, iii. 313 vi. 225 viii. 
28; al. 

9 Historia Animal. ix. 37 (621 a 21 ff.); ef. Herodotus, ii. 93. 
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1 avavéés Hatzidakis. 





2 "The phycis is almost certainly one of the wrasses, pro- 
bably in particular Crenilabrus pavo CLV. See Mair, L.C.L. 
Oppian, p. liiis; Thompson, Glossary, pp. 276-278 ; 
Andrews, Journal of The Washington teademy of Sciences, 
xxxix (19-49), pp. L2-14. 
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the spawn will not grow, but remains imperfect and 
undeveloped. In particular the wrasse ® makes a 
sort of nest of seaweed. envelops the spawn in it, 
and shelters it from the waves. 

The affection of the dogfish ® for its young is not 
inferior in warmth and kindliness to that of any of the 
tamest animals ; for they lay the egg, then sustain 
and carry the newly hatched young, not without, but 
within themselves. as if from a second birth. When 
the young grow larger, the parents let them out and 
teach them to swim close by ; then again they collect 
them through their mouths and allow their bodies 
to be used as dwelling-places. affording at once room 
and board and sanctuary until the young become 
strong enough to shift for themselves.¢ 

Wonderful also is the care of the tortoise for the 
birth and preservation of her young. To bear them 
she comes out of the sea to the shore near at hand ; 
but since she is unable to incubate the eggs or to 
remain on dry land for long, she deposits them on 
the strand and heaps over them the smoothest and 
softest part of the sand. When she has buried and 
concealed them securely,” some say that she scratches 
and scribbles the place with her feet, making it easy 


> Cf Mor. 494 cs 730 e£: Thompson on Aristotle, 
Historia Animal, vi. 10 (565 a 22 ff., b 2 ff.) Glossary, pp. 
39-42 ; Mair on Oppian, Hal. i. 734. 

¢ Aristotle (Historia Animal. 565 b 24) reports that some 
dogfish brought forth their young by the mouth and took 
them therein again. Athenaeus (vii. 294 e) says that the 
dogfish took the young just hatched into its mouth and 
emitted them again. Plutarch has a somewhat garbled ver- 
sion of this presumed process, blended with data on the 
parental care of dolphins (ef. Plin. V.//. ix. 21)” (Andrews). 

4 Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. ix. 37; contrast the forgetful 
lizard (x. 187). 
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1 emi Basil., Nylander: epi (wapa Bernardakis ; Meziria- 
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2 adrov te Bernardakis : adrov. 
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for her to recognize ; others affirm that it is because 
she has been turned on her back by the male that 
she leaves peculiar marks and impressions about the 
place. But what is more remarkable than this, she 
waits for the fortieth day * (for that is the number 
required to develop and hatch out the eggs) and then 
approaches. And each tortoise recognizes her own 
treasure and opens it more joyously and eagerly 
than a man does a deposit of gold. 

34. The accounts given of the crocodile are similar 
in other respects, but the animal’s ability to estimate 
the right place goes beyond man’s power to guess 
or calculate the cause. Hence they affirm that this 
creature’s foreknowledge is divine and not rational. 
Yor neither to a greater or a less distance, but just 
so far as the Nile will spread that season and cover 
the land in flood, just so far does she go to deposit 
her eggs, with such accuracy that any farmer finding 
the eggs may know himself and predict to others 
how far the river will advance.’ And her purpose in 
being so exact is to prevent either herself or her 
eggs getting wet when she sits on them. When they 
are hatched, the one which, upon emerging. does not 
immediately seize in its mouth anything that comes 
along, fly or midge or worm or straw or plant, the 
mother tears to pieces and bites to death ©; but those 
that are bold and active she loves and fends: thus 

2 Cf. Aelian, Varia Hist. i. 6. 

+ See Aelian, De Natura Animal. vy. 52; and compare B. 
Evans, The Natural History of Nonsense, p. 33. 

© Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal, ix. 3; contrast Pliny, 
Nat, Hist, x. 10; Antigonus, 46, of the sea eagle; Lucan, ix. 


902 ff., of the eagle. See also Julian, Epistle 59 (383 c); 78 
(418 p) with Wright’s note (L.C.L. vol. iii, p. 259, n. 2). 





3 éxAanévrwy Bernardakis: é€xAcrovtwv or éxA|emabevtwr. 
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1 xow7 early editors: Kown?y. 
2 adore WLC. Ho: adds. 
3 roiro 76 Kmperius. 
4 didoréxva Meziriacus : diddoréxve. 





@ Apparently with reference to Theophrastus, frag. 74 (ef. 
Mor. 482 8). 

> Cf. Aelian, De Natura ctnimal, ix, 9; Oppian, Hal. i. 
686 fh 3 Pliny, Vat. [fist ix. 41. 
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bestowing her affection by judgement, as the wisest 
of men think right, not by emotion.? 

Furthermore, seals ® too bear their young on dry 
land and little by little induce their oftspring to try 
the sea, then quickly take them out again. This they 
do often at intervals until the young are conditioned 
in this way to feel confidence and enjoy life in the 
sea. 

Frogs in their coupling use a call, the so-called 
ololygon,’ a ery of wooing and mating. When the 
male has thus attracted the female, they wait for the 
night together, for they cannot consort in the water 
and during the day they are afraid to do so on land ; 
but when the darkness falls, they come out and 
embrace with impunity. On other occasions when 
their cry is shrill, it is because they expect rain.? 
And this is among the surest of signs. 

35. But, dear <Paceitan ' What an absurd and 
ridiculous error I have almost fallen into : while I am 
spending my time on seals and frogs, I have neglected 
and omitted the wisest of sea epantures: the most 
beloved of the gods !¢ For what nightingales are to 
be compared with the haleyon f for Be lave of sweet 
sound, or what swallows for its love of offspring, or 
what doves for its love of its mate, or what bees for 
its skill in construction ? What creature’s procreation 

© See Gow on Theocritus, vii. 1389; Boulenger, imal 
Mysteries, pp. 67 f. 

4 Cf. Mor. 912 c-p; Aratus, Phaenomena, 946 ff.; ef. Ae- 
lian, De Natura Animal. vi. 19; ix. 13. 

® As it is to Thetis: Virgil, Georgics, i. 399. 

* See Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, s.c.3; Kraak, 
Mnemosyne (3rd series), vii. 142 ; Pliny, Wat. Hist. x. 89 ff. ; 
Aelian, De Natura Animal, vii. 17; Gow on Theocritus, vii. 


57; and the pleasant work //alcyon found in mss. of Lucian 
and Plato. 
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PY ~ oe f be x ia 4 ft LAAG 
aot mpotenévn pndé Katadelrovaa‘ ywpis, adda 
Tots wpow ékeivov avafeuevn Kat Kopiler mavta- 
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ha / / 
[TG sé durtoréxvw Kat medpovtixdte owrnpias 
~ / 4 ¢ A 
TOV yevvwpevwy cuvaofavopevn Kvovcay éavT}y 

> + ond ~ 
TaXLoTa TpéTETAL pos Epyactav THS veoTTiGs, od 
Ps / ‘ 
ddpovaa myAdgv otSé mpocepeidovoa Toixots Kal 
1 gadXevtoy Leonicus : aardAaxrov, 
2 padov added by Pohlenz. 
39 8 Reiske: 8v. 


4 xataXdelnovaa Bernardakis : nxatadtmobea. 





@ Poseidon. 
» For the birth of Apollo and Arteinis. 
© Delos, the wandering island. 
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and birth pangs has the god*® so honoured? For 
Leto’s parturition,” so they say, only one island ¢ was 
made firm to receive her ; but w hen the halcyon lays 
her eggs, about the time of the winter solstice, the 
god? ‘brings the whole sea to rest, without a wave, 
without a Pemeell. And this is the reason why there 
is no other creature that men love more. ‘Thanks 
to her they sail the sea without a fear in the dead of 
winter for seven days and seven nights.? For the 
moment, journey by sea is safer for them than by 
land. If it is proper to speak briefly of her several 
virtues, she is so devoted to her mate that she keeps 
him company, not for a single season, but throughout 
the year. Yet it is not through wantonness that she 
admits him to her company, for she never consorts 
at all with any other male ; it is through friendship 
and affection, as with any lawful wife. When by 
reason of old age the male becomes too weak and 
sluggish to keep up with her, she takes the burden on 
herself, carries him and feeds him, never forsaking, 
never abandoning him; but mounting him on her 
own shoulders, he conveys him everywhere she goes 
and looks after him, abiding with him until the end.? 

As for love of her offspring and care for their pre- 
servation, as soon as she perceives herself to be 
pregnant, she applies herself to building the nest,f 
not making pats of mud or cementing it on walls and 


2 The Haleyon Days (Suidas, s.v.); Aristotle, Historia 
Animal, vy. 8 (542 b 6 ff.) ; Aelian, De Natura Animal. i. 36: 
Pliny, Vat. Hist. xviii. 231; al. 

¢ Cf. Aleman’s famous lines: frag. 26 Edmonds (Lyra 
Graeca, i, p. 72, L.C.L.), frag. 94 Diehl CAnth. Lyrica, ii, 
p. 34); Antigonus, Hist. Mirab. 23; al. 

* Cf. Mor. 494 s-p; Aristotle, Historia Animal, ix. 13 
(616 a 19 ff.); Aelian, De Natura Animal. ix, 17. 
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1 kai added by Meziriacus. 

2 of €€ wddes added by Meziriacus, 

3 ets éLaywva 76 wav Meziriacus : els @yéva romov. 

4 didroreyvov Reiske : giAoréxvov. 

5 sodA@v | mavtev ? 

® &, jpewa Post : evjpepov (etnpes W. C. Ha, ef. Vita Ant. 
65; ednpedes van Herwerden). 

7 mpopnkes Reiske : mpopyxer. 

8 od] odKért ? 
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roofs like the house-martin®:; nor does she use the 
activity of many different members of her body, as 
when the bee employs its whole frame to enter and 
open the wax, with all six feet pressing at the same 
time to fashion the whole mass into hexagonal cells. 
But the haleyon, having but one simple instr ument, 
one piece of equipment, one tool—her bill and nothing 
else, co-operating with her industry and ingenuity— 
nihiat she contrives and constructs would be hard to 
believe without ocular evidence, seeing the object 
that she moulds—or rather the ship that she builds. 
Of many possible forms, this alone cannot be cap- 
sized ® or even wet its cargo. She collects the spines 
of garfish © and binds pnd weaves them together, 
some straight, others transverse, as if she were 
thrusting woven threads through the warp, adding 
such bends and knots of one with another that a 
compact. rounded unit is formed, slightly prolate in 
shape, like a fisherman’s weel. When it is finished, 
she brings and deposits it beside the surging waves, 
where the sea beats gently upon it and instructs her 
how to mend and str engthen whatever is not yet good 
and tight, as she observes it loosened by the blows. 
She so tautens and secures the joints that it is difficult 
even for stones or iron to break or pierce it. The 
proportions and shape of the hollow interior are as 

® Cf. 966 p-F supra, 

> Aristotle (loc. cit.), on the contrary, seems to say (though 
his text is corrupt; see Thompson ad loc.) : ‘‘ The opening 
is small, just enough for a tiny entrance, so that even if the 
nest is upset, the sea does not enter.” 

¢ Belone was usually a term for the garfish and the 
needlefish, neither of which has spines of any size. ‘Thomp- 
son (Glossary, pp. 31-32) rightly regards the meaning of 


belone here as indeterminable. Cf. also Mor, 494 4, which 
is almost certainly mistranslated in the L.C.L. edition. 
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va@] Pope the mss. of Homer. 
mpoonke Van Herwerden: mpés. 
cov Post: te. 
dpvouperys old editors: dpevys. 
cal before xatayeAav deleted by W.C. TH. 
od yoyypoxtévos Salmasius : av6". 
7 zpryAoBodros 4 “Apres, dre added by Bernardakis after 
Salinasius. 
8 zHy é« Oadatrns added by Bernardakis ; yevoperny by 
W.C.H.: 7 by Bernardakis ; savta ra by Wyttenbach. 
9 pendevi dovevoperw Wyttenbach : pdev cvevoperar. 
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admirable as anything about it; for it is so con- 
structed as to admit herself only, while the entrance 
remains wholly hidden and invisible to others—with 
the result that not even a drop of water can get in. 
Now I presume that all of you have seen this nest ; 
as for me, since I have often seen and touched it, it 
comes to my mind to chant the words 


Once such a thing in Delos near Apollo's shrine ¢ 


I saw, the Altar of Horn, celebrated as one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World ® because it needs no 
glue or any other binding, but is Joined and fastened 
together, made entirely of horns taken from the 
right side of the head.) Now may the god ¢ be pro- 
pitious to me while I sing of the Sea Siren @—and 
indeed, being both a musician and an islander, he 
should laugh good-naturedly at my opponents’ 
scoffing questions. Why should he not be called a 
“ conger-slayer ”’ or Artemis be termed a “ surmullet- 
slayer’? r* Since he well knows that Aphrodite, 
born of the sea, regards practically all sea creatures 
as sacred and related to herself and relishes the 


* Homer, Odyssey, vi. 162. ‘‘ That there was some re- 
ligious mystery associated with the so-called nest is indicated 
by the close of Plutarch’s description.” (Thompson on 
Aristotle, loc. cit.) 

Cf. Strabo, xiv. 2. 5 

© Curiously enough, an Life of Theseus, xxi. 2 (9 £) says 
the ‘ left side.” 

2 Apollo. From this point on the text of the rest of this 
chapter is very bad and full of lacunae. The restorations 
adopted here are somewhat less than certain. 

¢ This is not fulfilled and so is presumably an indication 
of another lacuna toward the end of Phaedimus’ speech, the 
location of which we cannot even guess. 

* Cf. 966 a supra. 
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slaughter of none of them. In Leptis,? you know, the 
priests of Poseidon refrain entirely from any sea 
food, and those initiated into the my steries at 
EFleusis hold the surmullet in veneration, while the 
priestess of Hera at Argos abstains from this fish to 
pay it honour. For surmullets are particularly good 
at killing and eating the sea-hare, which is lethal to 
man.’ It is for this reason that surmullets possess 
this immunity, as being friendly and_ life-saving 
creatures. 

36. Furthermore, many of the Greeks have temples 
and altars to Artemis Dictynna * and Apollo Del- 
phinios ; and that place which the god had chosen 
for himself the poet ? says was settled by Cretans 
under the guidance of a dolphin. It was not, however. 
the god w ie changed his shape and swam in front of 
the ‘expedition, as tellers of tales relate ; instead, 
he sent a dolphin to guide the men and bring them 
to Cirrha.? They also relate that Soteles and Diony- 
sius, the men sent by Ptolemy Soter’ to Sinope to 
bring back Serapis, were driven against their will by 
a violent wind out of their course beyond Malea, 
with the Peloponnesus on their right. When they 
were lost and discouraged, a dolphin appeared by the 


with Lepidotonpolis on the Nile, not far below Thebes, 
apparently a focal point of a taboo on eating the bynni, 
allegedly due to its consumption of the private parts of 
Osiris when they were thrown into the river (ef. Mor. 358 8B). 

> Of. Aelian, De Natura Animal, ii. 455 ix. 51: xvi. 195 
Pliny, .Vat. Hist. ix. 155; Philostratus, Vita Apoll. V1. 82. 

© As though “ Artemis of the Net’’; see Callimachus, 
Hyman iii. 198. 

4 Homer, Hymn to Apollo, iii. 393 ff. (as restored by van 
Herwerden). For Delphinian Apollo see lines 495 f. 

¢ The port of Delphi. 

* Cf. Mor. 361 ¥; Tacitus, Histories, iv. 83-84. 
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prow and, as it were, invited them to follow and led 
them into such parts as had safe roadsteads with but 
a gentle swell until, by conducting and escorting the 
vessel in this manner, it brought them to Cirrha. 
Whence it came about that when they had offered 
thanksgiving for their safe landing, they came to see 
that of the two statues they should take away the 
one of Pluto, but should merely take an impress of 
that of Persephone and leave it behind.” 

Well might the god be fond of the music-loving 
character of the dolphin, to which Pindar ¢ likens 
himself, saying that he is roused 


Like a dolphin of the sea 
Who on the waveless deep of ocean 
Is moved by the lovely sound of flutes. 


Yet it is even more likely that its affection for men @ 
renders it dear to the gods ; for it is the only creature 
who loves man for his own sake. Of the land animals, 
some avoid man altogether, others, the tamest kind, 
pay court for utilitarian reasons only to those who 
feed them, as do dogs and horses and elephants to 
their familiars. Martins take to houses to get what 
they need, darkness and a minimum of security, but 


« That is, in Sinope. 

® Cf. Mor. 162 r; Pliny, 2vat. Hist. xi. 137. 

¢ Page 597, ed. Sandys (L.C.L.); frag. 125, lines 69-71 
ed. Bowra (O.C.T.); frag. 222. 14-17, ed. Turyn. The 
quotation is found also in Wor. 704 r—705 a. The lines 
were partially recovered in Oxvyrhynchus Papyri, iii. 408 b 
(1903); for the critical difficulties see Turyn’s edition. 

@ Pliny, Vat. Hist. x. 24. For Dionysus and the pirate- 
dolphins see the seventh Homeric Hymn and Frazer on 
Apollodorus, iii. 5. 3 (L.C.L., vol. i, p. 332). 

« “ The hunting of dolphins is immoral ’*: Oppian, Hal. 
v. 416 (see the whole passage). 
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2 Sunynodpevov Bernardakis : : altnodpevor. 
3 e¢ uy) Tov vexpor added by Meziriacus. 
4 Mupatdos C. Miiller : pupriros. 
Ypubéas Emperius: duréws. 
Hevikdav Meziriacus : zevOSer. 
égadopevov Reiske: é&adAdpevor. 
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avoid and fear man as a dangerous wild beast.¢ To 
the dolphin alone, beyond all others, nature has 
granted what the best philosophers seek : friendship 
for no advantage. Though it has no need at all of 
any man, yet it isa genial friend to all and has helped 
many. The story of Arion ® is familiar to everyone 
and widely known ; and you, my friend, opportunely 
put us in mind of the tale of Hesiod,¢ 


But you failed to reach the end of the tale.? 


When you told of the dog, you should not have left 
out the dolphins, for the information of the dog that 
barked and rushed with a snarl on the murderers 
would have been meaningless if the dolphins had not 
taken up the corpse as it was floating on the sea near 
the Nemeon® and zealously passed it from group 
to group until they put it ashore at Rhium and so 
made it clear that the man had been stabbed. 

Myrsilus of Lesbos tells the tale of Enalus the 
Aeolian who was in love with that daughter of 
Smintheus who, in accordance with the oracle of 
Amphitrite, was cast into the sea by the Penthilidae, 
whereupon Enalus himself leaped into the sea and 
was brought out safe on Lesbos by a dolphin. 

And the goodwill and friendship of the dolphin for 


2 Cf, Mor. 7284; but see Aelian, De Natura Animal, i. 52; 
Arrian, Anabasis, i. 25. 8. 

> Herodotus, i. 24; Mair on Oppian, //al. v. 448. In 
Mor. 161 a ff. the story is told by an eye-witness at the 
banquet of the Seven Wise Men. 

© Cf. 969 E supra. 

¢ Homer, Jliad, ix. 56. 

¢ The shrine of Zeus at Oeneon in Locris. 

f Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iv, p. 459: Jacoby, Frag. d. 
griech, Hist, ii, frag, 12; ef. Mor. 163 s-p; Athenaeus, 
466 c gives as his authority Anticleides. 
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(984) Kal didia du drepBodry epws edo€e> auveTraile yap 


ive) 
ou 


~ € / \ ~ ? 
at’7@ Kal ovverixyeto Kal? Apépayv Kat Tapeiyev év 
xp@ tavopevos: érevta mepiBaivovtos odK edevyev, 
> > mw rg ‘ a t 3 ~ 
GAN edepe xaipuv, mpos 6 exapTTe KAlvwv, pod 
‘\ 
rdavrwy “lacéwy éxdotote auvtTpexovTwy emt THY 
o a / 
faratrav. opBpov b€ mote ToAAOD peta yadalys 
a ¢ ‘ 
emimeaovTos, © ev ais amoppuels e€eAuTev, 6 b€ 
\ ¢ \ eo ~ ~ , % ‘ 
SeAdiv ivodaBov dua 7a vexp@ cuveEéwoev adtos 
éavrov emt Thy yRv Kal odK améoTy TOD GuwpaTos 
éws améfave, dikaiwoas petacyetv ts auvaitvos 
~ ~ fA ? - 
éd0€e yeyovevar TeAeuTAs. Kal Tod mafous enian- 
~ ~ - 
pov “laceto. TO xdpaypa tod vopiopatos éott, 
a a > tA 
mats bmép deAdivos dyovpevos. 
te aS \ , \ ‘ \ ad a wn 4 
Ex 8€ tovrTou Kai Ta wept Koipavov évra pvbwdy 
, 
mlotw €oxe. Hdpios yap av 76 yévos ev Bulavtiw 
z: / > t ¥ A 
derdivwn Bodrov, evoxeDevray caynvyn Kal Kwdv- 
, a ~ 
vevovTwY KaTaKoTAVaL, mpiapevos peOqKe mavTas: 
> U x. a ww , ww or 
érlyw 8 voTepov emhet TEvTNKOVTOpOVY EXWY, eS 
fact, AnoTa@v' wevtyKovta® dyovoav: ev bé TO 
‘ 7 53 - ~ a ‘ 3 
petagv Nafou kat apov rophuad ris veds ava- 
Tpamelons Kal TaV aAAwy d.aPGapevtwr, éxeivov 
Aéyovot, SeAdptvos dTodpapdvtos abt@ Kai avakov- 
> t 
1 Anorav] Anotas Meziriacus ; McAnoiwy Rohde. 
2 wevrnKxorta (- v’) Naber, after Reiske: dvdpas. 





® Aclian, De Natura Animal. vi. 15 (ef. viii. 11), tells the 
story in great detail and with several differences ; cf. also 
the younger Pliny’s famous letter (ix. 33) on the dolphin of 
Hippo and the vaguer accounts in Aclian, De Natura Animal. 
ii. 6; Antigonus, 55; Philo, 67 (p. 182). Gulick on Athe- 
naeus, 606 c-d collects the authorities ; see also the dolphin 
stories in Pliny, wat. //ist. ix. 25 ff and Mair on Oppian, 
AT 4 
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the lad of Iasus * was thought by reason of its great- 
ness to be true love. For it used to swim and play 
with him during the day, allowing itself to be touched ; 
and when the boy mounted upon its back, it was not 
reluctant, but used to carry him with pleasure wher- 
ever he directed it to go, while all the inhabitants of 
lasus flocked to the shore each time this happened. 
Once a violent storm of rain and hail occurred and the 
boy slipped off and was drowned. The dolphin took 
the body and threw both it and itself together on the 
land and would not leave until it too had died, think- 
ing it right to share a death for which it imagined that 
it shar ed the responsibility. And in memory of this 
calamity the inhabitants of lasus have minted their 
coins with the figure of a boy riding a dolphin.? 
From this he” wild tales about Casenus © gained 
credence. He was a Parian by birth who, at By- 
zantium, bought a draught of dolphins which had 
been caught in a net and were in danger of slaughter, 
and set them all free. A little later he was on a sea 
voyage in a penteconter, so they say, with fifty 
pirates aboard; in the strait between Naxos and 
Paros the ship capsized and all the others were lost, 
while Coeranus, they relate, because a dolphin sped 
beneath him and buoyed him up, was put ashore at 


Hal. v. 458; Thompson, Glossary, pp. 54 f. Iasus is a city 
in Ionian Caria on the gulf of the same name. 

> The story has a happier ending in one version found in 
Pliny, Vat. Hist, ix. 27: the dolphin dies, but Alexander the 
Great makes the boy head of the priesthood of Poseidon in 
Babylon. 

¢ “Aelian, De Natura Animal. viii. 3; Athenaeus, 606 e-f 

cites from Phylarchus, Book XII (Jacoby, Frag. d. griech. 
Hist. i, p. 340). There are many other examples of dolphins 
rescuing people, such as the fragment of Euphorion in Page, 
Greek Literary Papyri, i, p. 497 (L.C.L.). 
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, ’ 7 Sah 1 \ , 
pilovtos, e€eveyOjvar THs Luxivov' Kata amjAaor, 
6 deikvuTar péype viv Kal KaAetrae Kowpaverov: emt 
TovTw de A€yeTar TounTar Tov ’ApyiAoxov 


mevtyKovT’ avdpa@v Aime Koipavov rms Hocedav. 


> \ : eo * ta LI ~ ‘ ~ 
evel 0 vaTepoyv atobavevtos abtotd TO o@pa TAn- 
atov ths PadatTys ot mpoojKovTes Exaov, emedai- 
‘ ~ ‘ \ > ¥ ee 

vovto moAAot dSeAdives mapa Tov aliyraddv, damep 
emtdetKVUrTES EaUTOUS WKOVTAS emi Tas Tadds, Kal 
TapapetvavTes axpt ov auvetedAeaOnoav. 

‘H & "Odvocéws aomis éte pév emianpov lye 
) aA .,y i, ¢ , > e 8” Pee 
erdiva kat rnaiyopos tatépnkev: €€ as 8’ airias, 
ZakvvOor dvapvypovevovow, ws Kpileds praptupec: 
vimios yap wy o TyA€uaxos, ds haow, ets ayye- 
Babes tis Gadatrns oAvcbow ean, SeApivwy bro- 

4 ie rd a 3 3 AY 

AaBovrwy Kai avaryntapevwr: OOev erroujaato yAudny 
Th odpaytd. Kat THs domidos Kéopov 6 maTHp, 
apetBopevos 70 CHov. 

s Sg ] ‘ +. €. roe 58 CoA ? ~ 

AAN eet mpoeimav ws ob6€ po0ov tyiv épa 

‘ * S! ’ FQ? ‘ ~ a wv 
Kat adTos odK« O10 Omws apos Tots beAdta €Aafov 
Toppwrépw Tod mbavod ovvefoneiAas ets TOV 
? a ‘ a > / , > ~ 
Odvacéa kat Kolpavoy, éemitinue dixnv éuavta: 
Tmavopat yap jon A€ywr. 

on "he > fon zo 5 5 

87. apist. “K€eorw otv dpiv, & avdpes diuxa- 

, X ~ , 

otal, THY iAdov dépev. 

lL Sexwou Palmerius (ef. Cobet, Coll. Crit. p. 5389): Xe 
xvvOov (said to be an ancient name of Paros), 





@ An island south of Paros. 
* Cf, Edmonds, Mlegy and Lambus, li, p. 321 (L.C.L.). 
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Sicinus,? near a cave which is pointed out to this day 
and bears the name of Coeraneum.® It is on this 
man that Archilochus is said to have written the line 


Out of fifty, kindly Poseidon left only Coeranus. ¢ 


When later he died, his relatives were burning the 
body near the sea when a large shoal of dolphins 
appeared off shore as though they were making it 
plain that they had come for the funeral, and they 
waited until it was completed.@ 

That the shield of Odysseus had a dolphin em- 
blazoned on it, Stesichorus ¢ also has related; and 
the Zacynthians perpetuate the reason for it. as 
Critheus’ testifies. For when Telemachus was a 
small boy, so they say, he fell into the deep inshore 
water and was saved by dolphins who came to his aid 
and swam with him to the beach ; and that was the 
reason why his father had a dolphin engraved on 
his ring and emblazoned on his shield, making this 
requital to the animal. 

Yet since | began by saying that I would not tell 
you any tall tales and since. without observing what 
[ was up to. I have now, besides the dolphins, run 
aground on both Odysseus and Coeranus to a point 
beyond belief. I lay this penalty upon myself: to 
conclude here and now. 

37. anistoTimus.? So, gentlemen of the jury, you 
may now cast your votes. 


¢ Edmonds, op, cif. ii, p. 164; Diehl, -Anth. Lyrica, i, p. 243, 
frag. 117. 

4 On the grief of dolphins see Pliny, .Vat. [Hést. ix. 25, 33, 

¢ Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, ii, p. 66, frag. 71. 

¢ Nothing whatever is known about this author, whose 
name may be given incorrectly in our Mss. 

9 Perhaps rather Heracleon (975 c) or Optatus (965 pD). 
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(985) 3aKA. "AAV atv ye mddae To Tob Lodoxd€ous 
ded0ypevov ear: 
> ‘ ‘ ~ £ 
ed yap Kal duyootatay Adyos 
, , >? > ~ > , a UJ 
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1 gtyxoAAd 7° dpdoiv és pecov Brunck and Porson: ovy- 
ade suace ie deletes i ie 
KoAAaT’ és peécor aydoir. 





@ Nauck, Tray. Graee, Frag. p. 314, frag, 783 ; Pearson, 
iii, p. 69, frag. S67. 
’ The Stoics, as always in this essay. 
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soctarus. As for us, we have for some time held 
the view of Sophocles ¢ : 


It is a marvel how of rival sides 
The strife of tongues welds both so close together. 


For by combining what you have said against each 
other, you will together put up a good ficht against 
those ® who would deprive animals of reason and 
understanding. ¢ 


© To some critics the ending is suspicious because of its 
brevity and vagueness; they regard it as added by an 
ancient editor who could not find the original termination, 
But the sudden turn at the end may merely indicate that the 
whole debate is in reality a single argument to prove the 
thesis that animals do have some degree of rationality (see 
also the Introduction to this dialogue). 


APPENDIX 


A worp of caution is needed: Plutarch emphatically was 
no naturalist. The zoological material is a hodge-podge of 
misinformation dredged up from various zoological sources, 
seasoned here and there with personal contributions, which 
are not necessarily correct. In the original sources, terms 
for specific types of animals were probably used with con- 
siderable precision. It is my impression that Plutarch often 
had only a vague idea of the meaning of such terms. For 
example, he consistently uses the specific term for a rock 
dove, but probably had in mind any type of domestic dove. 
Similarly, dorcas Was used in Greece commonly as a term 
for the roedeer, but in Asia Minor for the common gazelle. 
In the original sources the word probably denoted specifically 
one or the other, depending on where the man lived; but 
Plutarch may well have used the term vaguely for any type 
of small deer, including gazelles and antelopes. 
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CLASSIFIED ZOOLOGICAL INDEX 


1. MamMMALS 


Adovpos: wild cat of Egypt (Felis ocreata Gm.) and of 
Europe (#'. silvestris Schreb.) and domestic form (#'. do- 
mestica Briss.). 

Aié: domestic goat, Capra hireus L. 

’AMdané: fox, esp. Vulpes vulgaris Flem. 

“Apxros: bear, more esp. the European brown bear, Ursus 
arctos 1. 

Bots: domestic ox, Bus taurus LL. 

Tadén (yas): the weasel (Putorius vulgaris Cuy.), and such 
similar animals as the marten (artes sp.) and the polecat 
or foumart (Mustela putorius L.). 

Aaa’zous: hare (see \aywos). 

AeAdis: dolphin, esp. Delphinus delphis L. 

Aopeds: in Greece, usually a term for the roedeer, Capreolus 
capreolus L.: in Asia Minor, usually a term for the com- 
mon gazelle, Gazella dorcas 1. 

“FAados : in Greece, usually a term for the red-deer, Cervis 
elaphus L.: in lonia, usually a term for the fallow-deer, 
C. dama L. 

’EXédas: elephant, Hlephas indicus |. and FE. africanus 
Blumenb. 

“Epipos: usnally a kid (see Atif): sometimes a very young 
lamb (see “Ois). 

’Exivos (yepoaios): common hedgehog, Erinaceus europaeus L. 

‘IIpdovos: mule, usually by mare and he-ass, sometimes by 
stallion and she-ass; in Syria, a term for the wild ass 
(Asinus onager Sm.) or the dschigetai (1. hemionus Sm.). 

“Inmmos: horse, Caballus caballus L.. 

“Inmos motdyuos : hippopotamus, /ippopotamus amphibius L. 

"Tyvevuwr: ichneumon, /lerpestes ichneumon L. 

Képndos: the Bactrian camel, Camelus bactrianus 1.., and 
the Arabian camel or dromedary, C. dromedarius L. 

Kazpos: wild boar, mostly Sus scrofa ferus Riitimeyer. 
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Kros: in Plutarch usually whale, as in 950 Fr. See also 
Kros under Fisnes. 

Kpiss : ram (see “Ois). 

Kiwy: dog, Canis familiaris L. 

Aaywdés: hare, esp. the common European hare (Lepus 
europaeus Pall.), to a lesser degree the variable hare (L. 
timidus L.). 

Aéwy: lion, Felis leo L. 

Avyé: lynx, Lyne lyne L.; caracal, Lyne caracal Giild. 

Avxos: wolf, Canis lupus L. 

“Ois: domestic sheep, Ovis aries L. 

“Ovos: domestic ass, sinus domesticus Sm. 

’Opevds : mule (see ‘Hydovos). 

“Opvé: chiefly the scimitar-horned oryx (Oryx leucoryx 
Pall.) and the straight-horned oryx (O, beisa Riippel). 
IIdpdakcs: panther or leopard, Felis pardus antiquorum 

Smith. 

IIpéBarov: sheep (see “Ois). 

Luvs: pig, Sus scrofa domesticus Riitimeyer. 

Tadpos: bull (see Bods). 

Tiyps: tiger, Felis tigris L. 

®axn: seal, including the common seal (Phoca vitulina L.) 
and the monk seal (P. monachus Herm.). 


2. Brrps 


*Aerds: eagle, esp. clquila sp. 

*Andav: nightingale, chiefly Luscinia megarhyncha Brehm, 

*AXextpuav : domestic cock, Gallus domesticus Briss. 

*AAkuwy: kingtisher, lceedo ispida L. 

Tépaves : common crane, Grus grus L. 

*Epwdids: heron, including the common heron (Ardea 
cinerea L..), the greater European egret (/lerodias alba 
Gray), the lesser European egret (Garzetta garzetta L.), 
and the bittern (Botaurus stellaris L.). 

"Tfis: ibis, including the sacred white ibis (/bis aethiopica 
Ill.) and the black ibis (Plegades faleinellus Kaup.). 

‘Iépaé: smaller hawks and falcons generically, 

*Ierivos: kite, including the common kite (VWilvus ictinus 
Say.) and the black kite (./. ater Gm.). 

Kirra: jay, Garrulus glandarius L.; sometimes the magpie, 
Pica caudata L. 

Kodowds : jackdaw, Corvus monedula L. 
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Kopag: raven, Corvus corac 1.. 

Kopavy: crow (Coreus corone 1.) and hooded crow (C. 
cornia L.). 

Kv«vos: swan, Cygnus olor Gm. and C. musicus Bkst. 

Mépow: bee-eater, Werops apiaster 1. 

HeAapyos: stork, esp. Ciconia alba L.. 

Ilép€ : partridge, esp. the Greek partridge, -llectoris qraeca 
kKaup; in Italy also the red-legged partridge, 1. rufa Kaup. 

Heporepa : rock-dove, Columba livia 1.3; domestic rock- 
dove, C. livia domestica 1. 

Tpoxitos: Egyptian plover, Pluvianus aegyptius Viell.; 
elsewhere also the conimon European wren, Troglodytes 
troglodytes LL. 

XeAtddv: swallow, including the chimney swallow (Chelidon 
rustica L.) and the house-martin (Chelidon urbica Boie). 
Xyv: as a wild type, the gray or graylag goose (dAnser 
cinereus Meyer) and the bean goose (.lnrser segetum 

Bonn.), often the domestic type of the gray goose. 

Wap: starling, Sturnus vulgaris L. 

Vurraxés : parrot, perhaps esp. Psittacus alecandri L. and 
P. torquatus Gm. 

Oris: bustard, Otis tarda L. 

Pes: a horned or eared owl, not more specifically identifi- 
able. 


3. Reprires axp AMPHIBIA 


Bazpayos: frog, Rana sp. and allied genera. 

Kpoxddedos: Nile crocodile, Crocodilus niloticus Laur, 

"Odus : serpent generically. 

Xapattéwy: the African chameleon, Chameleo vulgaris Latr. 

Neddvn (xepoaia): tortoise, Testudo graeca LL. and T. mar- 
ginata Schoepff. ; (@adarria): sea-turtle, Thalassochelys 
corticata Rondel. 


4, Fisnes 


‘Adeds: fishing-frog, Lophius piseatorius 1, 

‘Adame: fox-shark, Alopecias vulpes Bp. 

*Apia: bonito, more esp. the pelamid or belted bonito, Sarda 
sarda Cuy., to a lesser degree the bonito or striped-bellied 
tunny, Aatsuwonus pelamis Kish. 

*ArOias: in 977 c¢ probably the Mediterranean barbier, 
Serranus anthias C.V.: sometimes spoken of as a much 
larger fish, then of nncertain identity. 
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BeAdyvn: usually the pipefish (Syngnathus rubescens Risso 
and S. acus L.) and the garfish (Belone imperialis Vincig. 
and Strongylura acus Lacép.): in 983 c indeterminable. 

Tadeds: generic term for sharks and dogfishes, more esp. 
Scyllium canicula Cuv., S. catulus Cuv., and Justelus 
vulgaris Mill. 

TadAj: principally the hake and rockling, Phycis sp. and 
Motella sp. 

Téyypos: conger-eel, Conger vulgaris Cuv. 

"EMox: probably mostly the common sturgeon, -Acipenser 
sturio L. 

‘Hyeuov: usually the pilot-fish, Naucrates ductor Cuy.; in 
980 F apparently also one of the globe-fishes, such as 
Diodon hystrix L. 

Opicoa: probably the shad, 4losa vulgaris C.V., or the 
sardinelle, Sardinella aurita C.V. 

Ovvvos: tunny, mostly the common tunny, Thunnus thyn- 
nus Li 

‘Iepds: ‘‘ sacred,’’ an epithet applied to several fish, more 
especially the dv@as, the gilthead, the sturgeon, the dolphin, 
and the pilot-fish. 

*TovAis : rainbow-wrasse, Coris dulis Gth. 

Keozpevs: the gray mullet in general, sometimes the common 
gray mullet, Wugil capito Cuv., in particular. 

Kiros: sometimes a large sea monster (as in 981 D), in other 
authors sometimes a huge fish (such as a large tunny), but 
more commonly, and usually in Plutarch, a whale. 

Koddas : coly-mackerel, Pneumatophorus colias Gm. 

Kwfids: goby, chiefly the black goby, Gobius niger L. 

AaBpaé: sea-bass, Labrax lupus Cuv. 

Moppvpos: type of sea bream, the mormyrus, Pagellus 
mormyrus CV. 

Mvpawa: moray or murry, Juraena helena L. 

Napxn: torpedo or electric ray, esp. Torpedo marmorata 
Risso, less commonly 7. narce Nardo and T. hebetans 
Lowe. 

IIepaias: a type of gray mullet (Wugil sp.). 

IIyAapvs : year-old tunny (see Ovvvos). 

Napyds: sargue, esp. Sargus vulgaris Geoff. 

Xedpos: parrot-fish, Scarus cretensis C.V. 

Lxopmios: sculpin, Scorpaena serofa L. and S. poreus L. 

TplyAa: the red or plain surmullet, Wiullus barbatus L., and 
the striped or common surmullet, Jf. surmuletus L. 
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@uxis : a wrasse, probably specifically Crenilabrus pavo C.V. 

Xpvow7es: gilthead, Chrysophrys aurata C.V. 

5. Moxiuscs 

Kéyyn: mussels in general, including oysters. 

Aayawds (Oadarrtos): sea-hare, Aplysia depilans L. 

"Oorpeov: sometimes a generic term for mussels ; more 
commonly a specific term for the common European oyster, 
Ostrea edulis L..; occasionally a term for other species of 
oyster, such as O. damellosa Brocchi and O, cristata Lam. 

Hlévy: pinna, especially Pinna nobilis L.; but also P. 
rudis L., P. rotundata L., and P. pectinata L. 

IloAvzovs : octopus, Octopus vulgaris Lam. 

Tlopdvpa: purplefish, Murex trunculus L., M. brandaris L., 
and Thais haemastoma Lam. 

Xyria: cuttlefish, Sepia officinalis L. 

6. CRUSTACEA 

KdpaBos: rock lobster, Palinurus vulgaris Latr. 

Kapxivos : crab, Decapoda brachyura Lam. 

Ilayovpos: probably the comnion edible crab, Cancer 
pagurus L. 


Tavordpys : pinna-guard, Pinnoteres veterum L. 
Laoyyornpys : sponge-guard, Pypton spongicola Costa, 


7. [xsecrs axnpb Sprpers 


*"Apayvys: spider (class Arachnoidea, order Araneida). 

MéArra: bee generically, but mostly domestic honeybec, 
Apis mellifera 1. 

Muppné : ant generically (family Formicidae). 

Térné: cicada, esp. Cieada plebeia Scop, and C. orni L. 


8. EcHinopEerms 


*"Notnp: starfish generically, Asterias sp. 
*HEyivos (GaAarros): sea-urehin, especially Echinus esculentus 
Lam. and Strongylocentrotus lividus Brat. 


9, Porrrera 


Xndyyos: sponge, chiefly Kuspongia officinalis Bronn, and 
Hippospongia equina Schmidt. 
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BEASTS ARE RATIONAL 
(BRUTA ANIMALIA RATIONE UTI) 


INTRODUCTION 


Many will find this little jew d’esprit as pleasant 
reading as anything in Plutarch. In part, this may 
be due to its (perhaps accidental) brevity ; but its 
originality and freshness are undeniable. These 
qualities have. to be sure, puzzled a number of 
scholars who are still disputing whether the sources 
are principally Epicurean or Peripatetic or Cynic. 
Nothing quite like it is known elsewhere,” which sad 
lack baffles the Quellenforscher. So, rather than allow 
a touch of spontaneous imagination to Plutarch, it 
has been confidently asserted that the dialogue must 
come from the school of Menippus, or be an attempt 
to turn the tables on Polystratus. and so on. 

Everything must have a source (if only the author’s 
ingenuity) and the source here, so far as it can be 
predicated with any certainty, is the tenth book of 
the Odyssey seen through the humorous eyes of a 
young Boeotian.?’ We have here. then, a Boeotian 

2 But talking animals were not new (Hirzel, Der Dialog, 
i, p. 338 f.). 

® So the sensible Hirzel (op. cit. ii, p. 131); see also 
Hartman, Ve Plutarcho, p. 576. Stylometry, however, does 


not encourage the view that this is an early work (Sandbach, 
Class. Quart. xxxiii, p. 196). 
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pig instructing the favourite of Athena.? It was once 
fashionable to assert, or imply, that since Plutarch 
was once a young Bocotian himself, matters could 
not be so simple, nor could he be the author. But 
the climate of scholarship is, perhaps, changing. 
There are few of Plutarch’s admirers who wall ne 
claim this lively work for one of his more admirable 
achievements, written. perhaps, when he was quite 
young. 

Even if the authorship is aecepted without hesita- 
tion, there is little else that is certain except that 
the Stoies are constantly under attack, though rather 
less directly than in the preceding dialogue. There 
is grave doubt about the title : is it no. 127 or no. 
135 in the Lamprias Catalogue ? Or, as it has be- 
come popular to call it, is i really the Gryllus ? ® 
There are a number of troublesome lacunae; the 
work, as it stands, ends suddenly with a gay Att 
cism instead of being continued to a more conven- 
tional termination.© It is only too likely that the 
more mature Plutarch would have gone on and on; 
but what would the clever young man who concocted 
this conceit have done ? 4 

For once, there is a good translation, or paraphrase, 
the German one ae Bruno Snell in his Plutarch 


@ Plutarch actually quotes the proverb in his Life of 
Demosthenes, xi. 5 (351 8) and Wor. 803 p, but does not seem 
to realize its possible application here. See the note on 995 F 
infra, 

> Ziegler (RE, s.v. “ Plntarehos,”? 743) says that Gryllus 
is impossible in spite of the Platonic examples, but appears 
to admit cfmmonius (no. 84 in the Lamprias Catalogue). 

© See the last note on 992 ¥ infra. 

4 Curiously enongh, Xenophon is the most famous son of 
the historical Gryllus and he is said to have been once a 
prisoner in Boeotia (Philostratus, Vit. Soph. 12). 
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(Ziirich, 1948), though this version gives almost too 
exciting an impression of vivacity and wit by omitting 
the more tiresome sections. 

Those interested in Gryllus’ remarks on the in- 
decent ways in which men pervert animals to their 
taste will find a sympathetic exposition in EK. G. 
Boulenger’s Animal Mysteries (London, 1927). 
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TOY TA ANOVA AOPOL XPHXOAT 


OATSZETE, KIPKH, TPTAAOZ 


1. oarzxers. Tatra pév, & Kipxn, pepabynévar 
iN ~ 1 , equ > wy , 
d0x@ Kat draprnpovedcen ydéws 8 dv’ cov Tmuboi- 
ww ww Le al > , a“ , 
pm, et Twas eyes “EAAnvas ev tovtots, ods AUKOUS 
Kat A€ovtas €€ avOpuTwv meroinKas. 
KIPKH. Kai zodAots, & mofodpev’ *’Odvcced. 
mpos Tt 6€ TodTO épwras ; 
oa. “Ore vy Ata Kadjy dv pow d0K@ yevéobar 
, \ he Oe Ee a2 \ 
pidotipiav mpos Tods “AAnvas, et yapite of” AaBav 
rovtous, adfs eis® dvopuzous ETaipous dvacwmoayu 
> 
Kal py Tepudoyue KaTaynpdoavTas Tapa pow ev 
copact Onpiwy, otkTpayv Kal atyLov ovTw SiaiTtay 
éxovras. 
e ¢ > ‘ > € ~ fi 2 \ ~ 
KIp. Odros 6 avnp oby abt peovov obb€ Tots 
€ - ’ \ an \ es ww ~ 
eTaipois, aAAa Tots pyder TpooyjKovaw olerat Setv 
€ > > ke A , ‘ ¢ ~ 
bm aBeATepias cuppopay yevéabat tiv adtob dido- 
TUiay. 
0a. “Erepov ad tiva totrov, & Kipky, KuKeadva 
Aoywv Tapatrers Kal bropappatrets, ee youv ate- 
1 8 dv| be Kav + 
2 af) nissing in some Mss, 3 77 oF F 
3 ets added by Diibner. 
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(The speakers in the dialogue are Odysseus, 
Circe, and Gryllus.) 

1. opysseus. These facts,¢ Circe. I believe I have 
learned and shall not forget them: yet I should be 
happy to learn from you ‘further whether there are 
any Greeks among those whom you have changed 
from the shape of men into wolves and lions. 

circE. Quite a few, beloved Odysseus. But what 
is your reason for asking this question ? 

opysseus. It is. | swear, because it would bring 
me noble glory among the Greeks if by your favour 
I should restore comrades of mine to their original 
humanity and not allow them to grow old in the 
unnatural guise of beasts, leading an existence that 
is so piteous and shameful. 

crrce. Here’s a lad who finds it appropriate that 
not only himself and his companions, but even total 
strangers should, through his stupidity, find his am- 
bien their ruin. 

opyssEus. This is a new potion ” of words that you 
are stirring and drugging for me, Circe. It will cer- 


@ For the beginning cf. Horace, Sut. ii. 5. 1: 


‘* Haee quoque, Teresia, practer narrata .. ..” 


a form which is assumed to go back to Menippus. 
® By which she transformed men into beasts: Odyssey, 
x. 236. 
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xvas Tovotca Onptov, ed weicopal aor ws aupdopa 
éotu avOpwrov éx Onpiov yevéobar. 

Kip. Od yap 7dn TOvTwWY aToTWTEpa TETOINKAS 
ceautov, ds tov abdvatov Kal ayipw avv époi 

Cd > A > N aA t e > > t 
Blov dadets emt yuvaika Ovnriy, ws 8 eyes dnp, 
Kal ypadv on Sid pruptwy ete Kakdv omevoets, 
ws 81) wepiBAerros ex To’Tou Kal dvopacTos Tt 
paov 7) viv yevopevos, Kevov ayabov Kai etdwAov 
avrTt THs aAnfetas StwKwv | 

PD 2 ~ ¢€ ta > Mee: f Xv 
oa. *Eyéerw taira ws déyes, @ Kipky: ti yap 

- ~. ne: ~ ~ ~ 
det wodAAdnis Cvyopaxely Huds wept tav adbtav; 
tovtous S€ por S6s dvadvoaca Kai ydpicae Tovs 
avopas. 

Kip. Ody ottw y’ amAds, pa tH “Exdrny: ob 
yap of tuxdvtes elaiv: aAN epot mparov adrous, 
ef BéXovow: dv b€ py Pdor, dtadexOels, w yevvaie, 
metoov: eav dé py melons, GAAa Kal mepryévwvrac 
dtadeyopevot, tkavov €otTw cow wept ceavTod Kal 
Tav didwy Kakas BeBovrcbobat. 

oa. Td pou xatayed\as, & paxapia; mas yap 
n ” = a , ” , ° ” \ 
dv 3) dotev obror Adyov 7 AdBorev, Ews Ovow Kal 
aves Kat A€ovrés €iat; 

¢ , + ’ a 2 A 

Kip. Odppet, dirotiypotar’ avOpwomav: eyed cor 
mapéEw Kal avvievtas adtovs Kal diaAeyopevous: 

a > e € A ” 4 8 A ‘ ¢ 
pGAAov 8 els tkavos €orat Kal di60ds Kal AapBd- 
vow brép mavrwv Adyov: (ov, TovTw diaréyou. 

1 gow] y’ ear ? 
2 $7] av Bernardakis. 
3 yevopevos| yernodpevos Hartman. 





@ Hecate, goddess of black magic, who was invoked for 
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tainly transform me literally into a beast if I am to 
take your word for it that changing from beast to man 
spells ruin. 

circe. Haven't you already worked a stranger 

magic than this on yourself? You who refused an 
ageless, immortal life at my side and would str uggle 
through a thousand new dangers to a woman who is 
Sartall and, I can assure you. no longer so very 
young—and this for no object other than to make 
yourself more gaped at and renowned than you 
already are, pursuing an empty phantom instead of 
what is tr uly g good. 

ODYSSEUS. “All right, let it be as you say, Circe. 
Why must we quarrel again and again about the 
same matters ? Now please just grant me the favour 
of letting the men go free. 

circe. By the Black Goddess,” it’s not so simple 
as that. These creatures are no run of the mill. You 
must ask them first if they are willing. If they say 
no, my hero, you'll have to argue with them and 
convince them. <And if you dou’t t, and they win the 
argument, then you must be content with having 
exercised poor judgement about yourself and your 
friends. 

opysseus. Dear lady, why are you making fun of 
me ? How can they argue With me or I wath them 
so long as they are asses and hogs and lions ? 

CIRCE. Courage, courage, my ambitious friend. 
I'll see to it that you shall find them both receptive 
and responsive. Or rather, one of the number will 
be enough to thrust and parry for them all. Presto ! 
You may talk with this one. 


such functions at least from the time of Euripides’ Wedea 
(394 ff.). 
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oa. Kali tiva todrov, & Kipxyn, mpocayoped- 
sopev ; 7 7ts Hw obtos avOpaTwr ; 
pro. ~ \ \ , 5) \ , 
Kip. Ti yap rotro mpds Tov Adyov; aAAd Kare 
yf ? s ee, 2 4 ae , 
avrov, ef BovAe, VpvdAdov. ey 8 exotioopat 
bly, 1) Kal Tapa yvwxpny epot doxH yaptlopevos 
diaréyecbar. 
7 am > = 
2. reraaox. XNaipe, Odvaced. 
oa. Kat od v7 Ata, Vpuare. 
rp. Td BovAer epwray ; 
os. "Eyo ywookwr’ bas avipumous yeyo- 
votas oltkTelpw fev atravTas oUTws E€yovTas, ElKOS 
dé pow paddAov drad€pew odaoe “WAAnves ovres ets 
~ ‘| ~. - ? f. 
rav7nv adiybe tH dvaTvylav: viv obv emoinoapnv 
ahs Kipkns dénow somws tov BovAduevov budv 
Fé ~ 
ava\voaca Kal KaTacTicaca TdaAW ets TO apxaiov 
7 > , ? - ~ 
eldos atromépy pel” nyc. 
~ > ~ ‘ ¥ A 
rp. Ilave, "Odvoced, Kat mepaitépw pndev 
eimns’ WS Kat aod mavrTes Hueis KaTappovodpey, 
ws pdtv dpa deivos eA€you Kal T@ dpovetv Todd 
~ ” > tA ’ , , a > \ 
TOV GArwv arvOpdmwrv eddKers Stadépe, ds adro 
Tour édeicas, THY jeeTaBodjy ex yeipdvwy els 
dpeivw, py aKxepdapevos: ws yap” ot maides Ta 
pdppaka ta&v latpdv hoPodvra, Kat Ta pabypara® 
~ , 
devyovow, a petaBaddAovTa eK vooep@v Kal avor}- 
, \ ~ 
Twv bytewotépouvs Kal dpoviyrwrépovs mrorobau 
e , oe ‘ , ‘ ” ’ ” 
avTous, oUTw av diexpovaw TO GAdXos é& dAdAov 


, . ~ > / t \ 
yevéoba, kar viv adtdés re dpitrwv Kai dmode- 
» ywookwv Jannotius : yuwdora. 
2 os yap Wyttenbach : dazep. 
3 pabijpata Stephanus : maésjpara. 
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opysseus. And how am I to address him, Circe ? 
Who in the world was he = 4 

circE. What’s that to do with the issue? Call 
him Gryllus,? if you like. Dll retire now to avoid any 
suggestion that he is arguing against his own con- 
victions to curry favour with me. 

2. erytius. Hello, Odysseus. 

opyssEus. And you too, Gryllus, for heaven’s sake ! 

GryLius. What do you want to ask ? 

opyssEus. Since I am aware that you have been 
men, I feel sorry for all of you in your present plight ; 
yet it is only natural that I should be more concerned 
for those of. you who were Greeks before you fell into 
this misfortune. So now I have asked Circe to remove 
the spell from any Greek who chooses and restore 
him to his original shape and let him go back home 
with us. 

GRYLLUS. Stop. Odysseus ! Not a word more ! 
You see, we don’t any of us think much of you either, 
for ev idently it was a farce, that talk of your clever- 
ness and your fame as one whose intelligence far 
surpassed the rest—a man who boggles at the simple 
matter of changing from worse to bettas because he 
hasn’t considered the matter. For just as children 
dread the doctor’s doses © and run from lessons, the 
very things that, by changing them from invalids 
and fools, syall make them Thealthice and wiser, just 
so you have shied away from the change from one 
shape to another. At this very moment you are not 
only living in fear and trembling as a companion of 





@ After the Homeric formula, ¢.g., Odyssey, x. 325. 

> Grunter,” ‘S swine.” 

© Cf. Lucretius, iv. 11 ff: Plato, Laws 720 a. If one 
takes Laws, 646 c literally, there was some reason for 
fear. 
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(986) paver TH Kipxy ovvel,’ 11) ge moon Aabotca 
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atv 7) AvKoV, Huds TE meibets, ev apGdvors Caras 
dyabots, dmoduTovtas a cpa TouToLs TV Tabra mapa 
oxevalovoay exTAety pera aod, TO mavTeov Bapu- 
ToTMOTaTov" Gov ads avOpaous yevopievous. 
oa. *Epot ov, [pvAre, doxets ob THY hopony 
povov anna Kal TV didvoway b770 Tob Toparos 
éxet ov StePOdpbar Kat yeyovevat [EOTOS | dr orev 
Kat diadcAwPhnpéevwy TavTdtact SofGv"  G€ Tes 
ai® ounvias* jdovn mpos 7Té5€ TO GHya KaTaye- 

f 
YORTEVKED ; 

TP Oddérepa tovtwr, @ Baotred KedadAjver: 

v Be diaréyeoBar padNov eGeAns 7 Aowopetobar, 
rays oe petaretcopey, éxaTépou TOV iow epurret- 
pws éxovres, OTL TabTa mpd eKeivwy EtKdTWS aya- 
TOpev. 

oa. “AAAG py eye mpdbupos® axpodobac. 

3. rp. Kat qeis towvv Adyew. apxréov be 
mparov amo TAY aperav, ep’ ats op@pev vas 
peya ppovobrras, ws Tov Onpiov Toad Kal OiKato- 
ouv7n Kal Ppovijoer Kat dvdpeta Kal tats dAAats 
apeTais diag€povras. aro pLvat 87} jot, copurrar’ 
avopav: jKovoa yap gov Tote Senyouptevov TH 
Kipey Tepe Tijs Tv Kourdamov yas» os our dpov- 
pévn To Taparav, oltre Twos eis avray putevorros 
ovdév, otTws éeativ dyaby Kat yevvata tiv gdvow, 


1 ovver Reiske : ovvetvac. 
: Bapurotpdéraroy Reiske: drAovo7pd7aT0v (diAoTUPdtarov 
L Svozotpdératov Post, ‘the vanity-loving and_ ill-fated 


anil beyond all others “). 
3 ad] dpa Post; Hartman deletes. 
4 gunvias Hartman : ovvnfetas. 
5 apobupos Reiske: mpos duds (€xw zpoddipws Valekenaer). 
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Circe, frightened that she may, before you know it, 
turn you into a pig or a wolf, but you are also trying 
to persuade us, who live in an abundance of good 
things, to abandon them, and with them the lady 
who } provides them, and sail away with you, when we 
have again become men, the most unfortunate of all 
creatures ! 

opyssEvs. To me, Gryllus, you seem to have lost 
not only your shape, but your intelligence also under 
the influence of that drug. You have become in- 
fected with strange and completely perverted no- 
tions. Or was it rather an inclination to swinishness 
that conjured you into this shape ? 2 

Grytius. Neither of these, king of the Cephal- 
lenians.? But if it is your pleasure to discuss the 
matter instead of hurling abuse, I shall quickly make 
you see that we are right to prefer our present life in 
place of the former one, now that we have tried both. 

opyssEus. Goon. I should like to hear you. 

3. arytius. And I, in that case, to instruct you. 
Let us begin with the virtues. which, we note, inspire 
you with pride ; for you rate yourselves as far superior 
to animals ¢ in justice and wisdom and courage and 
all the rest of them. But answer me this, wisest of 
men! Once | heard you telling Circe about the land 
of the Cyclopes.¢ that though it is not ploughed at 
all nor does anyone sow here. yet it is naturally so 
fertile and fecund that it produces spontaneously 


@ That is, you were always a swine. It is only your shape 
te is altered. 
> After Homer, Iliad, ii. 6313; Odyssey, xxiv. 3785 or, 
taking the pun, “* King of Brains,” ‘* Mastermind.” 
© Cf. 962 a supra: on the virtues of animals see Aristotle, 
Historia Animal. i. 1 (488 f. 12 ff.); Plato, Laches, 196 ©; al. 
4 Homer, Odyssey, ix. 108 ff. 
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Borov T0duenv Kal Tpayetav, 7 ports an Epywv TE 
Toa Kal Oud TOveY peydhov puKpa Kat yAtoxpa 
Kal pndevos aéua Tots yewpyodow a avadidwat ; kai 
omws ob xaheras otoes, mapa TO hawdpevov evvola 
THs marpidos arroK plv6[Levos. 

oa. "AA od Set pevdeobar Pra peev yap Kal 
dondlopat THY €wavtod Tatpida Kal ywpav padAdov, 
éraw@ b€ Kat Oavpale tH eKetvwr. 

re. Odxodv tobro pév ottws exew dycopev, ws 
6 ppove.esr -azos avOpwimwv dAdka pev olerat Bet 
emacvely Kal Bonydtew aAda 3° aipetoba Kal dya- 
wav, exelvo 0° otwat oe Kal mrepl TiS buxts amo- 
kexploBat: Tavrov yap €oTt 7@ rept Tijs xepas, ws 
apretveoy Wr ris dvev mOvou THY apeTHVY WaTep adTo- 
ova Kaprrov dvadidwow. 

os. "Eotw cot kal 7000 otTws. 

re. "Hédy 8 obdv’ oporoyets Thy Tov Onpiwy 
apuynv edpveatépav elvat mpos yéeveow aper iis Kal 
TeAevorépav dvemiraKTos yap Kai adiéaktos @arep 
domopos Kal GVIpoTos expéper Kal avéer Kata vow 
THY EKAOTW TpooyKovaay d dperiy. 

oa. Kai rivos zo7? dperis, & Tiare, wéreare 
tots Oypiots ; 

4. rp. Tivos péev ody odxt padov 7 7 TO codw- 
TAT WD TOV dv pester ; oKOTEL O€ 7 TpOrov, et Bowden, 
THY dvSpetar, ep? a ov ppovets peya Kal ovK eyKa- 
Avatn ‘‘ Opacds”’ Kat “ mrodmopbos ”” asoKadov- 


1 8 ody Benseler: odv. 


@ Odyssey, xiii. 242 fhe: thai . GO, 
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every kind of crops. Do you, then, rate this land 
higher than rugged. goat-pasturing Ithaca,* which 
barely yields the tiller a meagre. churlish, trifling 
crop ‘after great efforts and Finch toil? And see 
that you don’t lose your temper and give me a 
patriotic answer that isn’t what you really believe. 

opysseus. [ have no need to lie; for though I love 
and cherish my native soil more, the other wins my 
approval] and admiration. 

Grytius. Then this, we shall say. is the situation : 
the wisest of men thinks fit to commend and approve 
one thing while he loves and prefers another. Now 
I assume that your answer applies to the spiritual 
field also, for the situation is the same as with the 
land: that spiritual soil is better which produces a 
harvest of virtue as a spontaneous crop without toil. 

opyssEus. Yes. this too you may assume. 

Grytius. At this moment, then. you are conceding 
the point that the soul of beasts has a greater meena! 
capacity and perfection for the generation of virtue : 
for without command or instruction. ““ unsown and 
unploughed,” as it were. it naturally brings forth and 
develops such virtue as is proper in each case. 

opysseus. And what sort of virtue. Gryllus, is ever 
found in beasts ? 

4. Gryttus. Ask rather what sort of virtue is not 
found in them more than in the wisest of men? ‘Take 
first, if you please, courage, in which you take great 
pride. not even pretending to blush when you are 
called “valiant” and ‘“sacker of cities.”¢ Yet you, 

> The principle whi bene, ibé patria: Pacuvius, frag. 380 
(Warmington, Remains of Old Latin, ii, p. 303): Aristo- 
phanes, Plutus, 1151: Cicero, Tuse. Disp. v. 37, 108: 
Appian, B.C, iis. 50. 

© (tad, We 278: 
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) pevos, doTts, @ ayeTAWTate, SdAots Kal pnyavats 
avOpw7ous amAoby Kat yevvatov eiddtas moA€jov 
Tpotmov amatys b€ Kal evdav amelpouvs TapaKpov- 
aapevos, Ovopna TH Tavoupyia mpootiOns THs aperAs 
Tis' NKLTA Tavoupylav mpootemevyns. aAAa TaY 
ye Onpiwy tods mpos GANG Kat mpos buds aya- 
vas opds ws ddoAo Kal arexyvor Kal pet epdha- 
vods yupvod te Tot Oappetv mpos adnOwis aAKis 


a Eeaeye \ yj t ~ 
D zovobyrat TAS apuvas" Kal oOUTE VOLLOV KaAodvros 


I 


A 
ovr aotpateias Sedoucdta ypadny adda dice. pev- 
yovra TO Kpatetobat péypt THY eoydTwr éyKapTe- 
pet Kat duadvdAdrrer TO anrTyTOV: ov yap ArTarac 
Kpatovpeva Tols oupacw od dmayopever Ttais 
a aA , 4 ~ 
poyats adda tais payats evatrofvycKer. mToAA@y 
d€ Oynokdvtwy 7 aAKi) peta TO Bvptoetdobs azro- 
xwpycaca mou Kat ovvabpocbetoa mepi Ev te TO 
cupatos poptov avOiotatat TH KreivovtTe Kal 7784 
Kal ayavaktel, pexpis av worep Top eyKatacBeoOH 
TavTaTact Kal anmroAnrat. 
, > > Ww > x wy - » > 
Aénots ) OUK €OTLV ove OLKTOU TApPalTyoaLts ovo 
e€oporoynats 777HS, OVSE Sovrever A€wy A€ovTe Kat 
¢ ’ 3.2 , rie ” > 
{ trmos inmw b¢ avavdpiav,s wdamep avOpwros av- 
A Pad 
Opwrw, THY THs Sderlas éema@vupov edKodws év- 
/ oa : mv iy nn re 
aoralopevos. doa 8 avOpwrot mayats 7 SdAots 
exeipwoavto, Ta prev On TéAELa® Tpodiy aTwoa- 
peva Kal mpos dipav eyKxaptepyoavtTa Tov mpd dov- 
1 ris added by W. C. H. after Hartman. 
2 wot Bernardakis : ov. 


3 dyavaxret] dvalet Kronenberg. 


4 dvavéptav Meziriacus: avépetav. 
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you villain, are the man who by tricks and frauds 
have led astray men who knew only a straightforward, 
noble style of war and were unversed in deceit and 
lies ; while on your freedom from scruple you confer 
the name of the virtue that is least compatible with 
such nefariousness. Wild beasts, however, you will 
observe, are guileless and artless in their str uggles, 
whether against one another or against you, Sana 
conduct their battles with unmistakably naked 
courage under the impulse of genuine valour. No 
edict summons them, nor do they fear a writ of 
desertion. No, it is their nature to flee subjection ; 
with a stout heart they maintain an indomitable 
spirit to the very end. Nor are they conquered even 
when physically overpowered ; they never give up 
in their hearts, even while perishing in the fray. In 
many cases, when beasts are dying, their valour 
withdraws together with the fighting spirit to some 
point where it is concentrated in one member and 
resists the slayer with convulsive movements and 
fierce anger % until, like a fire, it is completely ex- 
tinguished and departs. 

Beasts never beg or sue for pity or acknowledge 
defeat : lion is never slave to lion, or horse to horse 
through cowardice, as man is to man when he 
unprotestingly accepts the name whose root is 
cowardice.2?- And when men have subdued beasts by 
snares and tricks, such of them as are full grown 
refuse food and endure the pangs of thirst until they 


@ Like eels or snakes whose tails continue to twitch long 


after they are dead. 
> * Slavery ” (douleia) as though derived from 


dice ” (deilia). 


‘ 


* cowar- 





5 rédevn Hartman: 7éAeva Kal. 
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(987) Actas emdyerat' Kal aya Odvarov: veooaois de 
Kal oxvVols TOUTWY, OU HALKiav Edaywyots Kal a7a~ 
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1 endyetat| donalerae Bernardakis. 

2 Snonetrevata| tromeppata Meziriacus. 

3 €ws Wyttenbach (who put it earlier): Kat. 

ols 84] rotobe 54) 7 ** Now the following facts... 

5 rappyota] puaapecta E mpe rius, 

§ zou WLC. TL: Kal. 
7 axovers] Bicone? 
5 'Tevpnofar| most mss. have reApnotar. 





@ ‘They also refuse to breed in captivity : Pliny, Vat. //ist. 
x. 162; al. 
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induce and embrace death in place of slavery.2. But 
nestlings and cubs, which by reason of age are tender 
and docile, are offered many beguiling allurements 
and enticements that act as drugs. These give them 
a taste for unnatural pleasures and modes of life, and 
in time make them spiritless to the point where they 
accept and submit to their so-called “ taming,” which 
is really an emasculation of their fighting spirit. 
These facts make it perfectly obvious that bravery 
is an innate characteristic of beasts, while in human 
beings an independent spirit is actually contrary to 
nature. The point that best proves this, gentle 
Odysseus, is the fact that in beasts valour is naturally 
equal in both sexes» and the female is in no way 
inferior to the male. She takes her part both in the 
struggle for existence and in the defence of her brood.°¢ 
You have heard, I suppose, of the sow of Crommyon ¢ 
which, though a female beast, caused so much trouble 
to Theseus. That famous Sphinx ® would have got 
no good of her wisdom as she sat on the heights. of 
Mt. Phicium, weaving her riddles and puzzles, if she 
had not continued to surpass the Thebans greatly in 
power and courage. Somewhere thereabouts lived 
also the Teumesian’ vixen, a “thing atrocious” 9; 


and not far away, they say, was the Pythoness who 


° Cf. the Cynic doctrine in Diogenes Laertius, vi. 12: 
virtue is the same for women as for men. 

© Of. Plato, Laws, 814 8. 

@ Cf. Life of Theseus, 9 (4 v-E), which gives a rationalizing 
version of the story and converts the sow Phaea into a female 
bandit of the same name. See also Frazer on Apollodorus, 
Epitome i. 1 (L.C.L., vol. ii, p. 129); Plato, Laches, 196 F. 

e Cf. Frazer on Apollodorus, Library, iii. 5. 8 (L.C.L., 
vol. i, p. 347). 

* Cf. Frazer on Pausanias, ix. 19. 1. 

? Presumably a quotation which has not been identified. 
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2 npos éeoxapa van Herwerden: pds éoxapar. 





4 Cf, Mor. 293 c, 421 ¢; Frazer on Apollodorus, i. 4. 1 
(L.C.L., vol. i, p. 27). 

» Agamemnon (/liad, xxiii. 295-299). 

¢ A racing mare. 

4 Echepolus. 

¢ As a daughter of Icarius, the brother of Tyndareiis, she 
was a first cousin of Helen. 
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fought with Apollo for the oracle at Delphi. Your 
king ® received Aethe ° from the Sicyonian? as a 
recompense for excusing him from military service, 
making a very wise choice when he preferred a fine, 
spirited mare to a cowardly man. You yourself have 
often observed in panthers and lionesses that the 
female in no way yields to the male in spirit and 

valour. Yet, while you are off at the wars, your wife 
sits at home by the fire and troubles herselé not so 
much as a swallow to ward off those who come against 
herself and her home—and this though she is a 
Spartan born and bred.* So why should I go on to 
mention Carian or Maeonian women ?f Surely from 
what has been said it is perfectly obvious that men 
have no natural claim to courage’; if they did, 
women would have just as great a portion of valour. 
It follows that your practice of courage is brought 
about by legal compulsion, which is neither voluntary 
nor intentional, but in subservience to custom and 
censure and moulded by extraneous beliefs and argu- 
ments.” When you face toils and dangers, you do so 
not because you are courageous, but because you are 
more afraid of some alternative. For just as that 
one of your companions who is the first to board ship 
stands up to the light oar, not because he thinks 
nothing of it, but because he fears and shuns the 
heavier one’; just so he who accepts the lash to 


’ Extreme examples of female lassitude, when even the 
Spartan Penelope is hopeless by Gryllus’ high standards. 

9 Cf. Epicurus, frag. 517 (Usener). 

a Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal. vi. 1 

* Cf. Lucan, vii. 104 f.: “;Multos infsumma pericula misit | 
venturi timor ipse mali.” 

7 He chooses the light oar, not because it is a mere nothing 
to work, but because he dreads the heavier one. 
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= baasibaee most Mss. have dvagaiver (dvepdvn Reiske). 


“Ff, Plato, Phae ‘lbs 65 Db. 
" ta Homer (/lad. xv. 430) and elsewhere used only as a pro- 
per name, Plutarch’s source is prohably the lost Epic Cyele. 
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escape the sword, or meets a foe in battle rather than 
be tortured or killed, does so not from courage to face 
the one situation, but from fear of the other. So it is 
clear that all your courage is merely the cowardice 
of prudence and all your Valour merely fear that has 
the good sense to escape one course by taking 
another.? And, to sum up, if you think that you are 
better in courage than beasts. why do y our poets call 
the doughtiest fighters “ wolf-minded’” ® and “lion- 
hearted ” © and “ like a boar in valour,” @ though no 
poet ever called a lion “ man-hearted””’ or a boar 
“like amanin valour’? But. limagine. just as when 
those who are swift are called ‘ wind-footed ” @ and 
those who are handsome are called “ godlike,” / there 
is exaggeration in the imagery; just so the poets 
bring in a higher ideal when they compare mighty 
warriors to something else. And the reason is that 
the spirit of anger is, as it were, the tempering or 
the cutting edge of courage. Now beasts use this 
undiluted in their contests. whereas you men have 
it mixed with caleulation, as wine with water, so that 
it is displaced in the presence of danger and fails you 
when you need it most. Some of you even declare 
that anger should not enter at all into fighting, but 
be dismissed in order to make use of sober caleula- 
tion’: their contention is correct so far as self- 
preservation goes, but is disgracefully false as regards 
valorous defence. For surely it is absurd for you to 

find fault with Nature because she did not equip 

© Tliad, v. 639; vii. 228: of Odysseus himself in Odyssey, 
iv. 724. 

@ Tliad, iv. 253. 

© Iliad, ii. 786 and often (of Iris). 


7 Jliad, iii. 16 and often. 
9 For the calculation of fear see Plato, Laws, 644 p. 
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1 kav Reiske: Kat. 
2 énrojoba Wyttenbach : ézrénrat. 
3 éxdorn Wyttenbach : éxdorns. 





* “ Comparative anatomy teaches us that man resembles 
frugivorous animals in everything, and carnivorous in no- 
thing ; he has neither claws wherewith to seize his prey, nor 
distinct and pointed teeth to tear the living fibre’? (Shelley, 
al Vindication of Natural Diet; see the introduction to the 
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your bodies with natural stings, or place fighting 
tusks among your teeth, or give you nails like curved 
claws,* while you yourselves remove or curb the 
emotional instrument that Nature has given. 

5. opyssrtus. Bless me, Gryllus, you must once 
have been a very clever sophist,? one may judge, 
since even as things are, and speaking from your 
swinishness, you can attack the subject with such 
fervent ardour. But w hy have you failed to discuss 
temperance, the next in order ? 

GryLius. Because I thought that you would first 
wish to hake exception to what I have said. But 
you are eager to hear about temperance since you 
are the husband of a model of chastity and believe 
that you yourself have given a proof of self-control 
by rejecting the embraces of Ciree. And in this you 
are no more continent than any of the beasts ; “for 
neither do they desire to consort with their betters, 
but pursue both pleasure and love with mates of like 
species. So it is no wonder that, like the Mendesian ¢ 
goat in Egypt which, when shut up with many 
beautiful women, is said not to be eager to consort 
with them, but is far more excited about nannies. 
you likewise are contented with the kind of love that 
is familiar to you and, being a mortal, are not eager 
to sleep with a goddess. As for the chastity of 
Penelope. the cawing of countless crows will pour 
laughter and contempt upon it; for every crow, if 
her mate dies, remains a widow, not merely for a 


following essay). For some modern remarks ef. Boulenger, 
Animal Mysteries, p. 196. 

» Gryllus acknowledges the truth of this soft impeachment 
later on, 989 B infra. 

¢ Cf, Herodotus, ii. 46; Strabo xvii. 19; and contrast 
Aelian, De Natura Animal, vii. 19. 
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176 Wyttenbach : tod. 2 $€é] Kar’ eid 5€ Reiske. 

> Bpaxvrns | Bpaddrns Reiske. 
evopas I mperius : epopas. 


5 zepi THY Bp@ow Kai thy added by Meziriacus. 
8 76 pev WLC. He: rod. 





2 Cf. Mor. 415 ¢ and the note there. 
> See Epicurus, frag. 456 (Usener): contrast Aristotle, 
Wie. Ethies iii, Off C1017 b 23 ff); [Plato], Def 411 es al. 
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short time, but for nine generations of men.? It 
follows that your fair Penelope is nine times interior 
in chastity to any crow you please. 

6. Now since you are not unaware that I am a 
sophist, let me marshal my arguments in some order 
by defining temperance and analysing the desires 
according to their kinds. Temperance,? then, is a cur- 
tailment and an ordering of the desires that elimi- 
nate those that are extraneous or superfluous and 
discipline in modest and timely fashion those that 
are essential.© You can, of course, observe countless 
differences in the desires@ ... and the desire to 
eat and drink is at once natural and essential, while 
the pleasures of love, which, though they find their 
origin in nature, yet may be forgone and discarded 
without much inconvenience, have been called 
natural, but not essential. But there are desires of 
another kind, neither essential nor natural, that are 
imported in a deluge from without as a result of 
your inane illusions and because you lack true culture. 
So great is their multitude that the natural ied 
are, every one of them, all but overwhelmed, 
though an alien rabble were overpowering the Rate 
citizenry. But beasts have souls completely inacces- 
sible and closed to these adventitious passions and 
live their lives as free from empty illusions as though 
they dwelt far from the sea.@ They fall short in the 
matter of delicate and luxurious living, but solidly 


For the temperance of animals see Aristotle, De Gen. Animal. 
i 4 (T17 a 27). 

© Cf. Mor. 127 a, 584d f. 

4 There is probably a short lacuna at this point. 

* See Plato, Laws, 704 £ ff. (and Shorey, IVWhat Plato Said, 
ad loc. p. 630): the sea is the symbol of mischievous foreign 
influence. Cf. Aristotle, Politics, 1327 a 11 ff. 
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1 erijpa tav Reiske, confirmed by mss. : «tnudtwr. 
2 § added by Bernardakis. 


3 neuddpevos added by Wyttenbach, 
4 oo ds Meziriacus: as ce. 
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protect their sobriety and the better regulation of 
their desires since those that dwell syithi them are 
neither numerous nor alien. 

Certainly there was a time when | myself, no less 
than you now, was dazzled by gold and held it to be 
an incomparable possession ; so likewise I was caught 
by the lure of silver and ivory and the man who had 
most property of this sort seemed to me to be a 
blissful favourite of the gods. whether he was a 
Phrygian or a Carian, one more villainous than 
Dolon® or more unfortunate than Priam.’ In that 
situation, constantly activated ¢ by these desires, | 
reaped no joy or pleasure from the other things of 
life, which I had sufficiently and to spare. I grumbled 
at my life, finding myself destitute of the most im- 
portant things and a loser in the lottery of fortune. 
This is the reason why, as I recall, when I saw you 
once in Crete tricked out in holiday attire, it was not 
your intellect or your virtue that I envied, but the 
softness of the elegantly woven garment and the 
beautiful wool of your purple cloak that I admired and 
gaped at (the clasp, I believe, was of gold and had 
some frivolity worked on it in exquisitely fine inta- 
glio). I followed you about as enchanted as a woman. 
But now I am rid and purified of all those empty illu- 
sions. I have no eyes for gold and silver and can 
pass them by just like any common stone ; and as for 
your fine robes and tapestries, I swear there’s nothing 
sweeter for me to rest in when I’m full than deep, 


@ See Iliad, x, where Dolon betrays Troy. 
’ See especially his speech, /liad, xxii. 38-76. 
¢ Like a puppet on strings. 
4 Man alone has luxury: Pliny, Vat. (Hist. vii. 5. 








5 zopetars Reiske, confirmed by mss. : topeéas. 
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(989) @v eyraTaKdBeiny dvamavopevos. TaY dé ToLov- 
Tw" TOV eTELcdKTwY eTOUpL@v obdepia Tats re- 
Tépats evouxilerau puxais: adda Ta pev mAetora 
tais avayKatats 6 Bios tpav emOvpias Kal jdovats 
dtotkeitar, Tais 8° ovK dvayKaiais aAAd dvotkats 
povov ov7 ardktws ott amAjoTws ojurodpev. 

990 7. Kat ravras ye amp@rov diéAOwpev. 1 pev 
oby mpos Ta eddy Kal KwobvTa Tats dmopopats 
THY oodpyow oles 750r7) pos TO TO dgehos Kal 
mpotka Kal amAobv € exe dpa xpetav Twa oupBaa- 
Aerar TH dtayrescer THs Tpodijs. 4 pev yap yrarra 
Tob yAvxéos Kal Spiyeos Kal avarnpot yrespuoy éort 
TE Kal Aéyerar, 6 orav TO yevorec@ Tpoopuyevres of 
Xvpol abyxvaiv TWa AéBowour 4 8 dadpnots Tea 
m™po TOY xupav yrdpwv obea Tis duvdpews éxd- 
otov ToAD tev BaciliK@y TpoyevaoT@v oKETTLKW- 
repov Siacobavopévyn, TO prev olketov elow trapinat 
70 & dAAétpiov amedAadver Kal odk €& Ouyeiv ovdE 

B Autijcae Thy yedow aAAC, dcaBadrer Kat Karnyopet 
Tv pavAdtyTa mplv 7 PAaBirac- Tada s ovK ev- 
oxArei, Kabdzep b piv, Ta Oupuedpara Kal KUVapwpua 
Kal vapdous Kal dvAAa Kal xaAdous ’ApaBuxous, 
pera dewijs TWOS SevooTot0d Kal pappaxidos 
Téxyns,  pupepixys dvoya, cuvdyew eis TadTO Kal 

1 rév be rowovTwy Meziriacus : 7d 8€ tovadra. 


2 yevorinad Meziriacus : yvwortkd. 
3 Sevcoro0d Kai Post: «ai devooroo0d. 





4 Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animal. v. 45. 

» The servant who pretasted the dishes at a king's table to 
make certain that none of them was poisoned; cf. Athe- 
nacus, 171 b ff. On the collegium praegustatorum at Rome 
see Furneaux on Tacitus, Annals, xii. 66. 5 and Class. Phil. 
XXVil, p. 160. 
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soft mud.? None, then, of such adventitious desires 
has a place in our souls ; our life for the most part is 
controlled by the essential desires and pleasures. As 
for those that are non-essential, but merely natural, 
we resort to them without either ir regularity. or excess. 
7. Let us, in fact, first describe these pleasures. 
Our pleasure in fragrant substances, those that by 
their nature stimulate our sense of ell, besides the 
fact that our enjoyment of this is simple and costs 
nothing. also contributes to utility by providing a 
way for us to tell good food from bad. For the 
tongue is said to be, and is, a judge of what is sweet 
or bitter or sour, when liquid flavours combine and fuse 
with the organ of taste: but our sense of smell, even 
before we taste, is a judge that can much more 
critically distinguish the quality of each article of 
food than any royal taster ®? in the world. It admits 
what is proper, rejects what is alien, and will not let 
it touch or give pain to the taste, but informs on and 
denounces what is bad before any harm is done. And 
in other respects smell is no nuisance to us, as it is to 
you, forcing you to collect and mix together i incense 
of one kind or another and cinnamon © and nard @ 
and malobathrum & and Arabian aromatic reeds.f 
with the aid of a formidable dyer’s or witch’s art, of 
the sort to which you give the name of unguentation, 
¢ The aromatic bark of various species of Cinnamomum, 
especially C. zeylanicum Breyne, imported from India. 

@ As an import from north-eastern India (probably meant 
here), the rootstock of spikenard, Nardostachys jata- 
mansi DC, 

¢ The leaves of a plant of uncertain identity that grew in 
the Far East, perhaps Indian patchouli, Pogostemon Pateh- 
ouly Pellet., or perhaps a type of cinnamon: ef. Pliny, Var. 
Hist, xxiii. 93. 

f Probably here sweet flag, Acorus calamus L. 
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auppupav" dvayxalovaa, XpyeaTwv Toa yov- 
mabevav dvavdpov Kal Kopaguody Kal mpos ovdev 
ovdapas xpHay.ov wvovpevots.” GAAa Kaitrep obca 
ToravTn duedOapKev od pdvov mdoas yuvaikas aAAd 
Kal TOV avdp@v non Tovs TAElaTOUS, Ws NSE Tats 
aitav ébédew avyyiverbar yuvakiv, et po pdpwv 


Ca 43 a \ , > SEN ~ 
» ULL ddwodviat Kat dtavacpdtwy €lS TAUTO dhoit@ev. 


aAAGd Kdmpous TE AVES Kal Tpayous alyes Kal TaAAG 
OjAca tods auvvdpnouvs att@v tats idtats dopats 
érdayetar, Spdaov te Kafapas Kat Acysdvwv ddw- 
dd7a Kal yAdns ouppeperau mpos TOUS yapous bo 
Kow ys durogpoavyns, odxt OpuTrdpevar peev ai 9n- 
Aevae Kal mpoioxopevac Tijs emBupias dndras Kal 
yontelas Kat dpvjceis, ot 8 appeves bm’ oloTpov 
Kal papydTntos wvovpevor pcb@y Kal mdévov Kat 
arpetas 76 Tis yeveoews épyov, ddodov* be ov 
Kaip@ Kal durobov ’Adpodirny periovres, H Kal? 
wpav érous worep hutav BAdorny éyetpovoa TOV 
Coowv THY émBupiay edOds éoBecev, ovre Tob OjA€os 
TpoorepLevov pera Thy Know oUre _TEtp@VvTos ert 
Tob dppevos. ovTw peKpav EXEL Kal aabevh TYenY 
7dov7, Tap’ mee, 70 5’ bAov F rors. obev oor” 
appevos mpos appev ove On Aeos pos” OjAv page at* 
Tav Onpiwv émBupiae Hexpe ye vov evnvoxacw. 
tpav S€ mod\Ad Tovaira TOV ceuvav Kal ayabav: 


* ovppupav Bernardakis: ovpdayeiy or cvpdorrety (ovp- 
mepavat P ost). 
@vovpevors Wyttenbach : avoupévous. 
dSovdov Reiske. 
4 ai Meziriacus: elvat. 


3 





« Cf. Pliny’s frequent and indignant remarks, e.g. at. 
Hist. xii. 29 and 83; also Seneca, Qu. iVat. vii. 30-31. 
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thus buying at a great price an effeminate, emascu- 
lating luxury which has absolutely no real use. Yet, 
though such is its nature, it has’ depraved not only 
every woman, but lately the greater part of men as 
well, so that they refuse to sleep even with their own 
wives unless they come to bed reeking with myrrh 
and scented powders.?. But sows attract boars and 
nannies bucks and other female creatures their con- 
sorts by means of their own special odours ; scented, 
as they are, with pure dew and grassy meadows, they 
are attracted to the nuptial union by mutual ‘affee- 
tion.? The females are not coy and do not cloak 
their desires with deceits or trickeries or denials ; 
nor do the males, driven on by the sting of mad lust, 
purchase the act of procr eation by money or toil or 
servitude. No! Both parties “celebrate at the 
proper time a love without deceit or hire, a love 
which in the season of spring ° awakens, like the 
burgeoning of plants and trees, the desire of animals, 
and then immediately extinguishes it. Neither does 
the female continue to receive the male after she has 
conceived, nor does the male attempt her.? So slight 
and feeble is the regard we have for pleasure : our 
whole concern is with Nature. Whence it comes 
about that to this very day the desires of beasts have 
encompassed no homosexual mating. But you have 
a fair amount of such trafficking among your high 
and mighty nobility, to say nothing of the baser 


» Cf. Mor, 493 r; Plato, Laws, 840 pb; Oppian, Cyn. i. 
378. 

¢ Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 171; Philo, 48 (p. 123): Aelian, 
De Natura Animal. ix. 63 Oppian, Hal. i. 473 ff. 

4 But see Oppian, Cyn. iii. 146 ff. 

« Cf. Plato, Laws, 836 c; but see Pliny, Vat. Hist. x. 166 ; 
Aelian, De Natura Animal. xv. 11; Varia Hist. i. 15: al. 
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(990) €@ yap tods oddevos akious: 6 8 ’Ayapéuvwy tHv 
Bowriav érAdbe Kuvyyera@v tov “Apyvrvov' dto- 
devyovta Kal Kataipevddpevos THs Badaoayns Kal 

Krdv mvevpatwv ... elra Kaddv Kad@s éaurov 
, * ‘ ‘_ oh s ©: > i. 
Barrilwy ets TH Kwratda Aiurny, ws abTobe Kata- 
, ‘ ” \ ~ > 4 > ca 
oBéowy Tov épwra Kal THs éemBvpias amaddabo- 
jeevos. 6 8 “HpakdAtjs dpoiws ératpov dyévevov 
> , > , ~ > , . a 
éemiduoKwy aercthOn TOV aptoréwy Kal mpovdwKe 
tov atodov: ev b€ TH OdAw Tob II rdov >AmdAAwvos 
ca € ~ 3 f ced s Ay , ” 
abv tis tudv evéypaev Ayidrebs Kadds, 
0 a? nN / ey We \ ‘\ , 
709 TOD "AxAdAews viov ExovTos’ Kal Ta ypdypata 
muvOdvopar Suapeverv. aAektpuwy & adektpvovos 
emtBaivwy, OyAclas py Tapovons, Katamipmpatar 
Cwos, pavTews TLVOs 7 TEepaTooKOoToU peya Kal deuvor 
amodaivovtos elvar 7d yuvdpevov. otTw Kal Tap 
a’t@v avwporsgynrar TOV avOpwamuwr, dtr paddov 
F rots Onplots cwdpovety mpoojKer Kal pr) TapaPia- 
Ceabar rats ydovais thy dvow. Ta 0° ev duty aKo- 
Nagra ovdé TOV vopov Exovoa aVppayov 7 dvats 
evtos pwr Kabelpyvucw, aAN wamep bro pevpatos 
> , A2 anos , ‘ o 
exdhepdopeva TrodAAaxod" Tats émBupiars Seewyy UBpew 
Kal Tapayny Kat avyyvaw év Tois adpodiotots aTEp- 
yalera THs ddocws. Kal yap atydv éemeipabyoav 
avdpes Kal VOV Kal in7wr peyvtpevoe Kal yuvatkes 


1 *Apyvvvov Leopardus : apyatov. 
2 zoAAaxod] woAAdKes Hartman. 





“ See Barber and Butler on Propertins, iii, 7. 21. 

» Probably a brief lacuna should be assumed. 

© The story of Hylas is related by ‘Theocritus, xiii, Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, i, 1207-1272, Propertius, i. 20; al. 

4 ‘The Argonauts. ¢ The famous shrine in Bocetia. 
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sort. Agamemnon? came to Boeotia hunting for 
Argynnus, who tried to elude him, and slandering 
the sea and winds ® . . . then he gave his noble self 
a noble bath in Lake Copais to drown his passion 
there and get rid of his desire. Just so Heracles,’ 
pursuing a beardless lad, lagged behind the other 
heroes¢ and deserted the expedition. On the 
Rotunda of Ptoian Apollo * one of your men secretly 
inscribed Fair 1s acres f—when Achilles already 
had a son. And I hear that the inscription is still in 
place.? But a cock that mounts another for the lack 
of a female is burned alive because some prophet or 
seer declares that such an event is an important and 
terrible omen. On this basis even men themselves 
acknowledge that beasts have a better claim to 
temperance and the non-violation of nature in their 
pleasures. Not even Nature, with Law for her ally. 
can keep within bounds the unchastened vice of 
your hearts; but as though swept by the current of 
their lusts beyond the barrier at many points, men 
do such deeds as w antonly outrage } Nature, upset her 
order, and confuse her distinctions. For men have, 
in fact, attempted to consort with goats” and sows 
and mares, and women have gone mad with lust for 


On the formula see Robinson and Fluck, ‘‘ Greek Love 
Names” (Johns Hopkins Archaeol. Stud. xxiii, 1937). 

9 Reiske acutely observes that this is presumably an 
annotation of Plutarch himself, speaking not from Gryllus’ 
character, but from his own. Since Odysseus, Achilles, and 
Gryllus were contemporaries, it would hardly be surprising 
that the inscription should still be there. And if it were, how 
would Gryllus know ? 

» See Gow on Theocritus, i. 86: Bergen Evans, op. cif. 
101 f., and on the “ vileness "’ of animals, p. 173. For the 
general problem see, ¢.9., J. Rosenbaum, (eschichte der Lust- 
seuche im Altertume (Berlin, 1904), pp. 274 ff. 
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dppeot Onpiows éemeudvncav: ek yap TMV ToLovTwY 
yapwv tpiv Meuvwravpor cai Alyimaves, ws 8 
> a A a tf > rv if N K fA 
ey@pa Kat “diyyes avaBAacravovar Kal Keév- 
Taupo. Katror dia Aysov moT avOpwrov Kal KUwY 
édayev Kal bm avayKns" Opves dmeyevoaro ™pos 
d€ ovvovotayv oddéz0Te Onptov € emexetpnoev dvOpebrres 
xprjoacbae. Oypia S avOpwror Kat mpos Taira 
Kal mpos dAAa moAAd® Kal? adovas Pidlovrar Kat 
Tapavojovau. 
V4 A ~ bs > a \ ‘ > 
8. Ovrw Sé daidor kal dxparets mepi Tas elpy- 
pévas émiOupias ovres Ete uaAAov ev Tais avayKatats 
~ ~ if ~ 
édéyxovTat TOAD TH awdpoveiv avoreumOpevor THV 
Onpiwv. adrar § etoiv ai wept Bpdow Kai mow: 
e ¢€ a ‘ 1-2 A beh - x aN i“ 
Sv hpcts pev TO Od peta xpelas Twos del AapBavo- 
pev, Beis 5€ THY WOovAVY UaAAoV 7 TO KaTa Pvow 
Ths tpodjs SuwKovtes Ud ToMA@Y Kal paxpdv 
KoAdleabe voonuatwy, dmep ek pds mys émav- 
TrAovpeva® THs TANGLOVAS' TavTodaT@y mvevpatwv 
Kal dvoxabaptwv buds éeumimdAnor. mp@Tov pev 
‘ ¢ ¢ re f a A , Ad: > 
yap éxdotw yéver Cov pia tpody avppudrds éort, 
Tos prev moa Tots bé pila tis  Kapmds: daa be 
an ‘ 2 A w re ~ oy 
aapkogpayel, mpos ovdev aGAAo tpéemerar Bopas «ldos 
993 9 a ~ > i: A rad > > 
ovo adatpetrar TOV dobevectépwy THY Tpopyy, GAA 
aA la \ if ” \ ra ia 
€& vépecar Kat A€wv eAadov Kai AUKos mpoBaTov 
mépuxev. 6 8 dvOpwros emi mavta tais Hdovats 


3 


: kai ba’ avdynns W.C. He: ta? dvayxns Kat. 

2 kai mpos ... mwodda} these words should perhaps be 
deleted. 

3 eravrAovpeva Wyttenbach : amav7Aovpeva. 

: sia cea W.C. Ho: aAnoporis tots compact. 





2 Cf. Frazer on Apollodorus, iii. 1. + (L.C.L., vol. i, pp. 
305-307); Philo, 66 (p. 131). 
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male beasts. From such unions your Minotaurs 4% 
and Aegipans,® and, I suppose, your Sphinxes ° and 
Centaurs? have arisen. Yet it is through hunger 
that dogs have occasionally eaten a man; and birds 
have tasted of human flesh through necessity ; but 
no beast has ever attempted a human body for lustful 
reasons. But the beasts I have mentioned and many 
others have been victims of the violent and lawless 
lusts of man. 

8. Though men are so vile and incontinent where 
the desires I have spoken of are concerned, they can 
be proved to be even more so in the case of essential 
desires, being here far inferior to animals in temper- 
ance. These are the desires for food and drink, in 
which we beasts always take our pleasure along with 
some sort of utility ; whereas you, in your pursuit 
of pleasure rather than natural nourishment, are 
punished by many serious ailments which, welling 
up from one single source, the surfeit of your bodies, 
fill you with all manner oe flatulence that is difficult 
to purge.’ In the first place each species of animal 
has one single food proper to it, grass or some root 
or fruit. Those that are carnivorous resort to no 
other kind of nourishment, nor do they deprive those 
weaker than themselves of sustenance ; but the lion 
lets the deer, and the wolf lets the sheep, feed in its 
natural pasture. But man in his pleasures is led 


> *“ Goat Pans’; cf. Hyginus, fable 155; Mela, i. 8. 48. 

© See Frazer on Apollodorus, iii. 5. 8 (L.C.L., vol. i, 
p. 347). 

@ See Frazer on Apollodorus, Epitome, i. 20 (L.C.L., vol. 
ii, p. 148); Oxford Classical Dictionary, s.v. ** Centaurs.” 

© But see, ¢.g., Aelian, De Natura Animal. xv. 14. 

? Cf. Philo, 47 (p. 122). 

9 Cf. Mor. 131 F. 
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b76 Aayapyias eEayopevos Kal TELpwpLEVvos TAVTWY 
Kal dmoyevdopevos, ws ovddTw TO mpdacopov Kal 
olketov eyrwkas, pdvos yéyove THY OvTwY Tap- 
dayov. 

Kat cap&t ypiirat mp@rov ba’ ovdepds amopias 
008 dunyavias, @ mdpeotw det Kal wpav add 
én’ dAdots a6 duT@v Kal oneppatwr Tpyy@vre Kat 
AapBavovre Kat SpeTouévw provovod’ Kapvew 1a 
mARb0s* GAN b70 tTpudis Kal Kopov TOV avayKaiwy 
Bpwoes avemitndelovs Kat od Kabapas adayats 
Cowy perepyopevos TOAD THY aypuwTdtwv Anpiwy 
wporepov. atua pev yap Kal ddvos Kal oapKes 
ixtivw Kat AdKw Kal SpaKovte auTiov oiKetov, av- 
Opwmw 8 dyov eoriv. émerta mavtl yéver xpu- 
pevos ody ws Ta Onpia tov TAcioTwY améxeTaL, 
dAlyous S€ moAepet Sia THY THS Tpophs avayKnv: 
GAN ovre Te mTNVOV OUTE VNKTOV, Ws Eos Etzel, 
ovre xepoatov exmédevye Tas ALépous 37 Aeyouevas 
buav Kal dirogévous tparélas. 

9. Elev aan’ dypous xpijode TOUTOLS epndvvovres 
TV tpodry" tl obv én abta tabta . - Pavras ;* ; 
GAN 7 TOV Onpiwy dpdvynstis TeV pev arene kal 
paraiwy rexv@v oddeuid ydpav bidwar, tas 8 
dvayKalas ovK émevadKTous Trap’ éTépwv ovdE juL- 

1 povovod Reiske : p27. 
2 davtas] tpvddvtas Bernardakis. 





* Cf, 964 F supra; and with the whole passage cf. the 
impressive proem to the seventh book of Pliny’s .Vatural 
History. 

6 ** Man is the only animal liable to the disease of a con- 
tinuously insatiable appetite.” Pliny, Vet. (ist. xi, 2883 ¢f. 
Philo, 62 (p. 1386); Luean, iv. 373-381; al. 
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astray by gluttony to everything edible 7; he tries 
and tastes everything as if he had not yet come to 
recognize what is suitable and proper for him ; alone 
of all creatures he is omnivorous.? 

In the first place his eating of flesh is caused by no 
lack of means or methods,’ for he can always in 
season harvest and garner and gather in such a 
succession of plants and grains as will all but tire 
him out with their abundance; but driven on by 
luxurious desires and satiety with merely essential 
nourishment, he pursues illicit food, made unclean 
by the slaughter of beasts; and he does this in a 
much more cruel way than the most savage beasts 
of prey. Blood and gore and raw flesh are the proper 
diet of kite and w ate and snake ; to man they are an 
appetizer.? Then, too, man makes use of every kind 
of food and does not. like beasts, abstain from most 
kinds and consequently make war on a few only that 
he must have for food. In a word, nothing that flies 
or swims or moves on land has escaped your so-called 
civilized and hospitable tables. 

9. Well. then. It is admitted that you use animals 
as appetizers to sweeten your fare. Why, therefore / 

. Animal intelligence, on the contrary, allows no 
room for useless and pointless arts ; and in the case 
of essential ones, we do not make one man with con- 

° Cf. 993 p infra. 

4 Cf. 993 pv, 995 c infra. 

¢ Or “as supplementary food to make your basic fare 
more agreeable ” (Andrews). 

* There is probably a considerable lacuna at this point ; 
it is indicated in one of the mss. The sense may perhaps 
be: ‘ Why, in providing yourselves with meat for your 
luxurious living, have you invented a special art whose 


practitioners make cookery their sole study ?- Animal intelli- 
gence, on the contrary,” ete. 
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o80t didaxras odd€ KoAAdoa pedéry Kai ouuTn- 
, e , 
yvvovoa yricxpws TaVv Dewpndtwy ExaoToV pds 
oe > > 7 , ? em - ? ~ A 
exaotov aAN adrdfev e& adris olov Wayevets Kat 
ovpdutouvs avadidwor. tods péev yap Alyumtious 
mavras tatpods aKovomev elvar, TOY dé Cobwy Exa- 
aTov od povov mpos tacw adrorexvov éorw adda 
Kal mpos diatpodyy Kal mpos aAKiy Orypay re Kal 
dvdakyy Kal povarkis doov ExdoTw TMpoonKel KaTa 
glow. Tapa tivos yap Hpets euabopev vooodvres 
emt Tovs ToTapovs yap TOV KapKkivwy Badilew ; 
- A A £ Linas ~ a , 
zis b€ Tas yeAwvas edidake THs exews dayovaas 
TH opiyavov ereabiew ; tis dé Tas Kpnrixas afyas, 
étav mepiméowot tots tokedpact, TO dixtapevov 
, G99 « 2 , 4 ¥ a nw 
diwKewv, o8 Bpwhevros éxBadAAovor Tas axidas ; av 
A w a | Q , > , } P) f r 
yap «imns, dwep aAnbes eotr, TovTwWY bidaoKadAov 
, 
elvar thy dvow, eis THY KUpLWwTaTHY Kal codwraryy 
A ~ / > 
apynv dvadéepers THY Tav Onpiwy dpdvycw: Hv ei 
bs , w ry cal be f r ~ o 
py Adyov olecbe Setv pnde Ppdvyow Kadrciv, wpa 
oxo7elv dvopa KdANoV adTH Kal TYLLWTEpOV,' WamEp 
apeAer kal bd. épywy dyetvova Kal Pavpacwrépav 
mapéexeTar THY dSvvapuw: odk dapabijs 088? amai- 
devtos, adTopabhs 5€ Tis pGAAov otoa Kal ampoo- 
dens, od be dobéveray dAAa pwpn Kal TEeAELdTHTL 
Ths Kata pvow dperis, xalpev ée&oa tov map’ 
érepwv Sia pabijoews tod dpovely avveparapov. 
a. ~ > 
6ca yotv dvOpwzmo tpudavres 4 mallovres els TO 


1 tyudrepov Meziriacus : tyudrTarov. 





2 This curious statement may come from a inisreading of 
Herodotus, ii. s4. 
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stant study cling to one department of knowledge 
and rivet him jealously to that ; nor do we receive 
our arts as alien products or pay to be taught them. 
Our intelligence produces them on the spot unaided, 
as its own congenital and legitimate skills. I have 
heard that in Egypt ¢ everyone is a physician ; and 
in the case of beasts each one is not only his own 
specialist in medicine, but also in the providing of 
food, in warfare and hunting as well as in self-defence 
and music. in so far as any kind of animal has a 
natural gift for it. From whom have we swine 
learned, when we are sick, to resort to rivers to catch 
crabs ? Who taught tortoises to devour marjoram 
after eating the snake 7 & And who instructed Cretan 
goats,° when they are pierced by an arrow, to look 
for dittany, after eating which the arrowhead falls 
out? For if you speak the truth and say that Nature 
is their teacher, you are elevating the intelligence 
of animals to the most sovereign and wisest of first 
principles. If you do not think that it should be 
called either reason or intelligence, it is high time 
for you to cast about for some fairer and even more 
honourable term to describe it, since certainly the 
faculty that it brings to bear in action is better and 
more remarkable.? It is no uninstructed or untrained 
faculty, but rather self-taught and self-sufficient— 
and not for lack of strength. It is Just because of 
the health and completeness of its native virtue that 
it is indifferent to the contributions to its intelligence 
supplied by the lore of others. Such animals, at any 
rate, as man for amusement or easy living induces to 


> Cf. 974 B supra and the note. 
© Cf. 974 D supra and the note. 
4 That is, *‘ better ” than human intelligence. 
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(992) pavOavew Kai pedetav dyovat, to’trwv 1 Sravora 
Kal mapa dvow Tod awyatos' mepiovaia cuvécews 
avadapBaver tas pabijoes. €& yap iyvevew oxv- 

\ 14 2? c ~ , ~ 
Aakas Kat Badilew ev puv€uad mwdAovs pederavras 
42 , , \ , ¢ ‘ 
Kal” Kopakas biaddéyecOar Kal KUvas dAXeoOar dia 
Tpox@v epipepopevwy. tno dé Kal Boes ev Oea- 
B tpots KataKkAicers Kal xYopeias Kal oTaoeis Trapa- 
Bodous Kai Kujoes 088’ avOpumous mavu padias 
axpiBotow exdidacKkdpevot Kal pvynpovevovTes ed- 
, _ fi pa: ee noe >) ~ ta 
pabeias emideréw eis? dAAo oddev oddapLas yprotpov 
éyovoar.' ef & amoreis ott téxyvas pavavoper, 
dkovoov Ott Kal SudsaoKoperv. al Te yap mépdiKes 
ev T@ mpodevyew Tovs veottovs eBilovow aro- 
KpUmteo8ar Kal mpoioyecBac BaddAov av” éavtav 
tots Toalv Umtiovs avatecdvTas’ Kal Tots TeAapyt- 
dedaw opas emi THY Tey@v ws oi TéAcLor TapdvTes 
avareipwpevois wbpnyoivtar THY mTHoWw. al & 
C anddves tods veoogovds mpodidsacKovaw adew> of 
de Xr poe; uy ‘4 ‘ dev > \ 
€ Anpbevres Ere vajmioe Kal Tpadevres ev Xepoly 
> , ~ ” x ‘ 
avOpwrwy yetpov adovow, wWoTEep po Wpas amo 
dudaoxadov yeyovdtes. . . . Katadds & eis Tour 
70 o@pa Oavpalw rods Adyous éxelvous ols av- 
erevopnv vo TaV codioTtav ddoya Kal avdnta 
mavra TAY avOparov vopiley. 
10. oa. Nov pev obv, @ TpuAre, peraBeBAnoat 


l odparos Reiske : cadparos Kal. 
2 «at Hartman: dAda (apa Kat Post). 
3 eis Reiske: abs. 4 éyovcay Wyttenbach : éyovew. 





* Like our trotters or pacers, 

&* A somewhat similar performance of elephants is de- 
seribed in Philo, 27 (pp. LIS f.). 
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accept instruction and training have understanding 
to grasp what they are taught even when it goes 
contrary to their physical endowment, so superior 
are their mental powers. I say nothing of puppies 
that are trained as hunters, or colts eonvaled to keep 
time in their gait, or crows that are taught to talk, 
or dogs, to jump through revolving hoops. In the 
theatres horses and even go through an exact routine 
in which they lie down or “dance or hold a precarious 
pose or perform movements not at all easy even for 
men ?; and they remember what they have been 
taught, these exhibitions of docility w hich are not in 
the least useful for anything else. It you are doubtful 
that we can learn arts, then let me tell you that we 
can even teach them. When partridges © are making 
their escape. they accustom their fledglings to hide 
by falling on their backs and holding a ‘lump of earth 
over themselves with their claws. you can observe 
storks on the roof, the adults showing the art of 
flying to the young as they make their trial flights.¢ 
Nightingales © set the example for their young to 
sing; while nestlings that are caught young “and 
brought up by human care are poorer singers, as 
though they had left the care of their teacher too 
early f ... and since I have entered into this new 
body of mine, I marvel at those arguments by which 
the sophists 7 brought me to consider all creatures 
except man anon and senseless. 

10. opysseus. So now, Gryllus, you are trans- 


¢ Of. 971 c supra: Mor, 494 © and the note. 

4 In Aelian, De Natura Animal. viii. 22 will be found the 
tale of a stork who did not learn in time. 

¢ Cf. 973 B supra. 

* There is probably a long lacuna at this point. 

9 Probably the Stoics are meant (by anachronism). 
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\ ‘ ‘ / \ > ap. . 4. 
ad Kal 70 mpdBatov AoyiKov atogatvers Kai TOV 
» 
ovoy ; 

re. Adtois pév obv tovTos, & BéAtiote ’Odv0- 

~ / a Ra A ~ ig 
ocd, padtora Sei texpatpecbar tiv tev Oypiwy 

/ € / ‘ , > 4 w 
dvaw, ws Adyou Kal auvécews ovK EaTLV apotpos. 

e . 4 By ” , oe ey, a 29? 
ws yap’ otk €or S€évépov erepov érépou pGAdov odd 
e La x > c ‘ w , ‘ > 
Hr7ov dyvyorv, GAN’ dpoiws €xe tavTa mpos avat- 
/ A * ‘ > ~ ~ / a 
cOnotay (oddevi yap abra@v puyfs péteatw), ovTws 

i 2 n > / ~ ao ¢ ta ~ a. 
ovk dv eddxer C@ov erepov érépov 7H dpovely 
> , s \ n > 4 , 
apyorepov eivar Kat dvopabéotepov, ef py TavTa 
Aoyov Kai ovvécews, GAAa dé pGAAov Kal iArrov 
” ~ bs rf > a A 5 ee 
dMwy mws petetyev. evvonooy 8° ott Tas éviwy 
> a A’ , > - ef 
aBeATepias kat BrAaketas éA€yyovow érépwy Tavoup- 

, \ 4 oe > , bt td ‘\ 
ylat Kal Spiyvrntes, Orav adwmeke Kal AWKW Kal 

r 2 , ” \ i e 5) 
peditry TmapapdAys OVOV Kat mpoBartov: WOTrEp €t 
cauTt@ Tov HoAddynpov 7 7 TatTW Gov TH Adto- 

, \ ry 9. A \ 2 3 py \ 
AKKYW TOV KéporBov €KELWOV TOV pwpov. OU yap 

s , \ , ee Py , 
oipat Onpiov mpos Oypiov amdataow elvat Tooa’Tny, 
daov avOpwros avOpwmmov TH dpoveiv Kat Aoyile- 

‘ , 2. , 
ofa Kal prnpovevey adearnKer. 

oa. ~AAV Gpa, MpvAre, p27) Secvov 7} Kai Biacov 
> pS , e > > , a? 
amoXurrety Adyov ois obK« eyyiverat Ged vdqats. 


1 ds yap Wyttenbach : dozep. 
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formed. Do you attribute reason even to the sheep 
and the ass ? 

GRYLLUs. From even these, dearest Odysseus, it 
is perfectly possible to gather that animals have a 
natural endowment of reason and intellect. For just 
as one tree is not more nor less inanimate than 
another, but they are all in the same state of in- 
sensibility, since none is endowed with soul, in the 
same way one animal would not be thought to be 
more sluggish or indocile mentally than another if 
they did not all possess reason and intellect to some 
degree—though some have a greater or less propor- 
tion than others. Please note that cases of dullness 
and stupidity in some animals are demonstrated by 
the cleverness and sharpness of others—as when you 
compare an ass and a sheep with a fox or a wolf or a 
bee. It is like comparing Polyphemus to you or that 
dunce Coroebus ¢ to your grandfather Autoly cus.2 J 
scarcely believe that “there is such a spread between 
one animal and another as there is between man and 
man in the matter of judgement and reasoning and 
memory. 

opyssEus. But consider, Gryllus : is it not a fearful 
piece of violence to grant reason to creatures that 
have no inherent knowledge of God ? 


* For iene s fine correction (//ermes, vi, p. 4= Opuscula, 
iii, p. 552) cf. Leutsch and Se hneidewin, ene 
Graeci, i. 101 (Zenobius, iv. 58); Lucian, Philopseudis, 3 
Coroebus was proverbially so stupid that he tried to count 
the waves of the sea. 

> Odyssey, xix. 394 ff: Autolycus surpassed all men ‘in 
thefts and perjury,” a gift of Hermes. 





2 Kat pedir7y] should perhaps be deleted. 
3 zov KépoiBov éexetvov tov pwpov Haupt: tov Kopirécov 
éxeivov dunpor. 
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rp. Eliza oe py ddperv, ® *Odvocet, codov 
ovtTws ovTa Kal TEpiTTOV Miavdov yeyovevat ; 





* Most crities (and very emphatically Ziegler) believe that 
the end, perhaps quite a long continuation, is lost; but 
Ateiske ingeniously supposes Gryllus’ final answer to mean : 
“Tf those who do not know God cannot possess reason, then 
you, wise Odysseus, can scarcely be descended from such a 
notorious atheist as Sisyphus.” (For Sisyphus’ famous 
assertion that “the gods are only a utilitarian invention ” 
see Critias, Sisyphus, frag. 1: Nauck, Trag. Graee. Frag. 
pp. 771 f.). 

There would, then, be no further point in prolonging the 
discussion ; and no doubt by this time Odysseus has changed 
his mind about the desirability of any further metamorphosis 
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cryLius. Then shall we deny, Odysseus, that so 
wise and remarkable a man as you had Sisyphus for 
a father ? 4 


of his interlocutor, since the last argument touches him 
nearly. Sisyphus was said by some to be his real father 
(Mor. 301 p). 

Others, however, believe that some discussion of further 
virtues, such as natural piety, must have followed: and per- 
haps the account closed with a consideration of justice. But 
would Odysseus have been convinced (ef. 986 B)? Or is this 
as good a place as any to end? Plutarch used no stage 
directions, so that, as in the classical Platonic dialogues, 
when the characters stop speaking, the discussion is over 
and we are left to draw our own conclusions. The undoubted 
fact, however, that the work is mutilated in several other 
places allows us to leave the question open. 


ON THE EATING OF FLESH 
(DE ESU CARNIUM) 


I anp II 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuese two badly mutilated discourses, urging the 
necessity for vegetarianism, are merely extracts 
from a series (see 996 a) which Plutarch delivered in 
his youth, perhaps to a Boeotian audience (995 £).? 
In spite of the exaggerated and calculated rhetoric ° 
these fragments probably depict faithfully a foible 
of Phitarch’s early manhood, the Pythagorean or 
Orphic ° abstention from animal food. There is 
little trace of this in his later life as known to us, 
though a corrupt passage in the Sympostacs (635 £) 
seems to say that because of a dream our author 
abstained from eggs for a long time. In the De 
Sanitate Tuenda also (132 a) Plutarch excuses flesh- 
eating on the ground that habit * has become a sort 
of aunatunal second nature.’ 

The work appears, on the whole, rather immature 
beside the Gryllus and the De Sollertia Animalium, 
but the text is so poor that this may not be the 
author's fault. In fact the excerptor responsible for 
our jumbled text, introducing both stupid interpola- 
tions (see especially 998 «) and even an extract from 
an entirely different work (99+ B-p), may well have 

@ This was Hirzel’s opinion (Ler Dialog, ii, p. 126, n. 2), 
which Ziegler (RE, s.v. ‘* Plutarchos,’”’ col, 73+) combats, 

® F, Krauss, Die rhetorischen Schriften Plutarchs, pp. 77 ff. 

¢ Plato, Laws, 752 c. Plutarch, Wor. 159 c, makes Solon 
say, ** To refrain entirely from eating meat, as they record of 


Orpheus long ago, is rather a quibble than a way of avoiding 
wrong diet.” 
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altered Plutarch’s wording in many other places 
where we have not the means to detect him. 

Porphyry ¢ (De Abstinentra, iii. 24) says that Plu- 
tarch attacked the Stoics and Peripateties in many 
books : in this one the anti-Stoic polemic has only 
just begun (999 a) when the work breaks off. For a 
more complete assault the reader must turn back to 
the two preceding dialogues. 

It is interesting to learn that Shelley found these 
fragments inspiring. In the eighth book of Queen 
Mab (verses 211 ff.) we read : 

No longer now 

He slays the lamb that looks him in the face, 

And horribly devours his mangled flesh, 

Which, still avenging Nature’s broken law, 

kindled all putrid humours in his frame, 

All evil passions, and all vain belief, .. . 

The germs of misery, death, disease, and crime. 
To this passage the poet appended, more suo. a long 
note which ended with four quotations from our essay 
in Greek, untranslated (a compliment to the public 
of his day. one may suppose). This note he subse- 
quently republished as 4 [ndication of Natural Diet 
(1813). omitting the Greek ; and in the same year he 
wrote to Thomas Hogg that he had “ translated the 
two Essays of Plutarch, epi capKopayias.”” But this 
has been lost: it has not, at least. been found among 
the unpublished Shelley material in the Bodleian.° 

* tis, of course, possible that Porphyry used some portion 
of the missing parts of our work ; but this cannot be proved 
and may even be thought unlikely in view of the fact that he 
makes no use of any extant portion. 

> 'These facts I owe to the kindness of Professors J. A. 
Notopoulos of ‘Trinity College and J. KE. Jordan of the Uni- 
versity of California ; see also K. N. Cameron, The Young 
Shelley, pp. 224 f. 
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This is one of the eighteen works of the received 
Corpus of Plutarch that do not appear in the Lamprias 
Catalogue. Such a fact is not, however, to be ad- 
duced against its genuineness, since the Symposiacs 
themselves are not to be found there.* 


7 It is important to observe that H. Fuchs, Der geistige 
Widerstand gegen Rom, p. 49, n. 60, athetizes this work. A 
further discussion by this great critic would be warmly 
welcomed, especially since Wilamowitz recognized here also 
“ den unverkennbaren Stempel der plutarchischen Art.” 
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HEP] SAPKO@MATIAS 
AOPOS NX 


1. “AAAa od pév epwrds tive Adyw Iv@aydpas 
amelyeTo capxopayias ; eyo be Davpale, Kal TIVE 
aber Kat ola puxn 7 7 Aoyep 6 mpatos avOpwros 
nybato pdovov oTopare Kal TeOvnKoTos Cov yeiAcar 
mpoonbato capKos Kal vexpav cwudtwy Kal éwrwr" 
m™pobepevos tpamélas oa Kat Tpopas® mpooetmey* 
Td. pucpor eumpoobev Bpuxwpeva pépn Kal pbeyyd- 
pleva Kal Kuvovpeva kat BAémovra. mas H dyus 
brepewe TOV povov apalopeven depopevwy da- 
ped lopeve, TOS 4 dogppnors TpeyKe THY amo- 
hopav, THs THY yedow ovK dmérpepev 6 pLoAvop.os 
éAkdv savovaav addAoTpiwy Kai Tpavpatwv Bavact- 
pLwy xvpods Kal iy@pas droAapBdvovaay ;* 


eipmov j.ev purot, xpéa & apd’ oBedois ewepvner 
omtaréa te Kat wpa, Body & ws ylyvero puwv7: 


a 15 ’ \ aQn/ ? iy , a 
TobTo plev? wAdopa Kal pdOds eat, 7d b€ ye Setmvov 
GdAnOas tepaTtGdes, Tewhy twa TOV puKwpevwv 


1 éddwv van Herwerden : efddAwr. 
2 spudas| mss. and early editions have also tpodqv, tpudas, 
and zpudi (see Sandbach, Class, Quart, xxxv (1941), p. LEA). 
3 apoceimev Kronenberg (ef. 995 ¢): Kal mpooére etretv. 
4 dvadapBavovaay Wyttenbach. 
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Can you really ask what reason Pythagoras ¢ 
had for abstaining from flesh ? For my part I nother 
wonder both by what accident and in what state of 
soul or mind the first man & who did so, touched his 
mouth to gore and brought his lips to the flesh of a 
dead creature, he who set forth tables of dead, stale ° 
bodies and ventured to call food and nourishment 
the parts that had a little before bellowed and cried, 
moved and lived. How could his eyes endure the 
slaughter when throats were slit and hides flayed and 
limbs torn from limb ? How could his nose endure 
the stench ? How was it that the pollution did not 
turn away his taste, which made contact with the sores 
of others and sucked juices and serums from mortal 
wounds ? 


The skins shivered ; and upon the spits the flesh bellowed. 
Both cooked and raw: the voice of kine was heard.¢ 


Though this is an invention and a myth, yet that sort 
of dinner is really portentous—when a man craves the 
® Cf. 964 F supra, > Cf. 959 © supra, 

° Cf. 991 pv supra, 995 c infra. 

2 Homer, Odyssey, xii. 395-396. 





5 wev added by Reiske. 
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ére' SidaoxovrTa ad? dv det tpédecbar Caovtwy ere 
‘ 
kat Aadovytwv Kat? diatatTépevoy aptiaers Tivas 
td a 
Kal OmTyoes Kal mapabecers: TovTwr® ede. CyTeiv 
~ , 
TOV mp@tov apEdapevoy od Tov ope mavodpevov. 
~ ’ ry 
2. "H tots pév mpwrois exetvois emryeipyaace 
~ , ~ 
capkodayeiv tiv aitlav etmo. mas av THY xpetar* 
2 
Kal THY amopiav; od yap éemBupiats avdpors ouv- 
dudyovres 088 ev Tepiovoia THY? avayKaiwy bBpi- 
> ¢€ ‘ * , 3 Le > \ ra aed 
caves eis HOovas Tapa dvaw aoupdvrAous emt TabT 
BAG: iAN? mW nv w > ~ , \ 
HAGov: GAN’ cizrorev av atcbynow €v TH Tapovte Kat 
. té ow , \ a ens 
duvinv AaBovres:  d paxdpor Kat Peodirets of viv 
m” ~ t , ta ~ 
évres bpeis, olov Biov AaydvTes al@va KapTotobe 
A , ial » ~ ” on , 
Kal véuecbe KAjpov ayabav ddfovov: daa dverat 
~ ~ ~ oe 
bytv, doa TpvyGtat, dcov mAcbTov eK mediwy, daas 
SN A e AE / , ” 
ano duta@v yoovas® dpérecOar mapectw. eeotw 
~ \ ~ ~ 
vty Kat Tpupav pur) pratvopevors. Aas d€ aKkvbpw- 
, \ tA > < , ‘ é 
motatov Kat doBepwratov édéEaTo Biov Kal ypdvou 
iy ‘ 
pépos, els TOAMW Kal duyyavov éexmecdvtas b70 
THS mpwrns yevécews amopiav: ert pev obpavor 
of 4: ~ 
expumTev anp Kal dotpa Oodep® Kat dvad.acTa- 
A 7 , 8 A \ an cy , ey, 
ToovT meduppevos’ byp@ Kal Tupi Kat CaAais ave- 
ért Stephanus: ére Kat. 
xat added by Stephanus. 
rovtwr Turnebus : 7odror. 
elroe was av THY xpecav Sandbach, after Amyot: dv etzoe 
nacav. 
5 sav Diels: tei. 
§ ySoras Stephanus: 7doras as. 
7 §vodcacrarobyre Nylander: dvararodyre. 


8 reduppevos Wilamowits: mepuppeéva. 


L 
2 
3 
4 





@“ Hyperbius .. . first killed an animal, Prometheus an 
ox.” (Pliny, Vat. Hist. vii. 209.) See also the amusing 
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meat that is still bellowing, giving instructions which 
tell us on what animals we are to feed while they are 
still alive uttering their cries, and organizing various 
methods of seasoning and roasting and serving. It 
is the man @ who first began these practices that one 
should seek out, not him who all too late desisted.? 
2. Or would everyone declare that the reason for 
those who first instituted flesh-eating was the neces- 
sity of their poverty ? It was not while they passed 
their time in unlawful desires nor when they had 
necessaries in abundance that after indulgence in 
unnatural and antisocial pleasures they resorted to 
such a practice. If, at this moment, they could re- 
cover feelings and voice, they might, indeed, re- 
mark; ‘‘ Oh blessed and beloved of the gods, you 
who live now, what an age has fallen to your lot 
wherein you enjoy and assimilate a heritage abound- 
ing in good things! How many plants grow for you ! 
What vintages you gather! What wealth you may 
draw from the plains and what pleasant sustenance 
from trees! Why, you may even live luxuriously 
without the stain of blood. But as for us, it was a 
most dismal] and fearful portion of the world’s history ¢ 
that confronted us, falling as we did into great and 
unbearable poverty brought on by our first appear- 
ance among the living. As yet the heavens and the 
stars were concealed by dense air that was con- 
taminated with turbid moisture, not easily to be 
penetrated, and fire and furious wind. Not yet was 


analysis of Prometheus and the vulture (=disease) in 
Shelley’s 4 Vindication of Natural Diet. 

> Pythagoras. 

¢ Cf. Empedocles, frag. B 2. 3 (Diels-Kranz, Frag. der 
Vorsok. i, p. 309); the whole passage is received as a 
doubtful fragment (B 154; i, pp. 371 f.). 
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(993) pwr: ovw 8 jAwos (puto amAavy Kat BéBarov 


F 


exwv dpdpov, 7a 
\ , ” \ > > > 4 
Kal dvow expiwev, Tepl 0 Hyayev adlis dmicow 
Kapmopopotaw ematépas KadvKootedavorov" 
@pats: yn 8 vBpiato 
morayav exBodats atakros, Kat Ta ToAAa® “* Ai- 
» ” ‘ cal , ‘ ¥ 
pevacow dpopga Kat mAots Pabéot Kai Adypais 
apdpous Kat vAaLS eEnypiwro: popa & Wuepwy Kap- 
TOV Kal Téexvys Opyavov ovdev qv ovde enxarr) 
codias: 6 5é Aptos odk edid0u ypovey 088’ wpas érn- 
atous omdépos mupav' tor” avepeve. Ti Pavpacrov 
+ fa > ra 4 A , @o9> iS 
el Cowv eypyodueba capt mapa dow, 67’ idAds 
1) fe \ ‘ 3 ae , \ w 
jo0leTo Kat grows eBpwby évAov, KaL aYpwoTiv 
Ce , n 76 es > \ 
evpelv BAaatavovoav 7 ddew® twa pilav edrtvyxées 
jv; Badavov b€ yevodpevoe kat dayovtes exopev- 
7 ey © is \ 5 a \ , - 
caper" 0p Hdovas wept Spiv Twa Kal dyyov, Ceidw- 
pov kal pytépa kal tpodov amoKxadobyTes: exeivny 


994 povny® 6 tote Blos éopTiy éyvw, 7a 8 ada ddrey- 


povas Hv amavta peota Kal otuyvorntos. vpas dé 
rous® viv tis Avoca Kal Tis olatpos ayer pos 
pardoviay, ols Tooaita mepieote THY avayKalwy ; 
rl katapevdeabe THs ys ws tTpédew pun Suvaperys ; 
ti ziv Oecpoddpov aceBetre Arjuntpa Kal tov 


: kadvnootedavorawy Jacobs : «édAvwos oredavorow. 
2 7a roa Bernardakis : odd. 

3 qv added by W jlamowitz. 

mupayv Diels: av. 5 Ads] Spés Bernardakis. 
$ recs Stephanus : Aorob. 
2 éxopedoaper Sieveking : exdpevaay. 
5 povny Nylander: jv. 
® rods Stephanus: més. 
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the sun established undeviating 


In his firm course, 
Dividing day and night; he brought them back 
Again and crowned them with the fruitful hours 
All wreathed with bloom, while violence 


had been done to earth by rivers pouring forth their 
floods at random and most parts were deformed by 
pools. Earth was made a wilderness by deep quag- 
mires and the unfruitful growth of thickets and 
forests ; nor was there as yet any agricultural pro- 
duction or professional tool or any resource of skill. 
Our hunger gave us no respite nor was there any 
seed at that time awaiting the annual season of 
sowing. What wonder if, contrary to nature, we 
made use of the flesh of beasts when even mud was 
eaten and the bark of trees devoured, and to light on 
sprouting grass or the root of a rush was a piece of 
luck ? When we had tasted and eaten acorns we 
danced for joy around some oak,” calling it “ life- 
giving” ¢ and ‘‘ mother’ and“ nurse.”’ This was the 
only festival that those times had discovered ; all 
else was a medley of anguish and gloom. But you 
who live now, what madness. what frenzy drives 
you to the pollution of shedding blood, you who 
have such a superfluity of necessities 7 Why slander 
the earth by implying that she cannot support you ? 
Why impiously offend law-giving Demeter? and 

* You could not tell land from water, because invading 
water made pools that dried up later. 

» * Drys was a term used especially for Quercus robur L. ; 
phegos for Q. aegilops LL. Actually the early Greeks ate the 
acorns mostly of Q. aegilops.”’ (Andrews.) 

¢ The epithet properly meant ‘ wheat-giving ” (as in 
Homer, Jliad, ii. 548), but was early misinterpreted. 

4 Cf. Mor. 1119 5. 
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(994) Hpeplonv Kat pecAtyiov aiaxvvere Avovugor, ws oby 
€ i? A a u BR > cal 
ixava mapa tovtwy AapBavovtes; ovK aideiobe 
TOUS Huepous KapTovs alpate Kat ddvw peyvvortes ; 
> A f i é ~ - 4, ¥ 
aAAd dpaxovras ayplous KaXeite Kai TapdaAes Kat 
A€ovras, adrot d€ pahoveire eis WpdTNTA KaTa- 

, > a > La > a, A ‘ Ls , 
B Aurdvres exetvors odd€ev: exeivots ev yap 6 dovos 
t € ~ 7 > 4 yy 
tpodr, vpiv 3° dysov éoriv. 

¢ > A & , , > > rs + , 

3. O8 yap 817) A€ovtas y’ ayvvdpevoe Kai AdKOUS 
éabtopev’ dAAa Tatra pev edpev, Ta & aBAaBy Kai 
xepornfn Kai dkevtpa Kai vwda mpos To daxeiv 

fs > t a 4 t ‘ 4 
avAdapBavovtes atoxtuvvopev, & v7) Ata Kai KdA- 
Aous evexa kai yapitos % dvars Eoixev e€evey- 
KelV ww 

[’Opotov wes et tes TOV NetAoy dpdv tAnupvpotvra 
Kal THY xwpav eumuimAavTa’ yovifov Kal Kap7o- 
ddpou pevpatos jut TodTO Oavpalor Tob Pepopevov, 
TO duTadmiov Kal evKapTov TOV uEepwratuy Kal 

ta ~ > fee | ft \ la 

Biwhedrcotarwy Kap7@v, add’ iSubv mov Kal KpoKd- 

dedov evynydpevov Kal aomiba KaTacupopérvny Kal 

C pupla® dypia Céa,® tavras Adyou tas atrias Tis 
~ ~ , 

peuisews Kal THs ToD mpaypatos avayKns: 7 v7 Aia 

4 fol 
Thy yhy tavtnv Kal tv dpovpav damoPAdbas eu- 

if , ~ 
TeTTAnOpEVHY Nuepwv KapTa@v Kat Bpifovaay aara- 
, yw e ¢ Ne 4 a , te 
xvwv, ere? droBrépas* mov tots Aniow Tovrots 
1 eummdavra van Herwerden : éumemdAdvra. 
2 uvpia Wilamowitz : vas or putas. 
mepia Wilamowite : das oF pia 
3 (aa Wilamowitz: €@a xai papa. 


4 émBAefas van Herwerden. 


2 Cf, Mor, 451 ¢ (where the epithet is otherwise inter- 
preted), 663 p, 692 F. 
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bring shame upon Dionysus, lord of the cultivated 
vine,? the gracious one, as if you did not receive 
enough from their hands ? Are you not ashamed to 
mingle domestic crops with blood and gore? You 
call serpents and panthers and lions savage, but you 
yourselves, by your own foul slaughters, leave them 
no room to outdo you in cruelty ; for their slaughter 
is their living, \ yours is a mere appetizer.” ? 

3. It is certainly not lions and wolves that we eat 
out of self-defence ; on the contrary. we ignore these 
and slaughter harmless, tame creatures without 
stings or teeth to harm us, creatures that, I swear, 
Nature appears to have produced for the sake of 
their beauty and grace. . . . ° 

{It is as though one, seeing the Nile overflow 
its banks, filling ‘the landseape. with its fertile and 
productive stream, should not marvel at this, its 
nourishing of plants and its fruitfulness in such crops 
as are most to be cultivated and contribute most 
to the support of life, but should espy a crocodile 
swimming there somewhere or an asp being swept 
along or a thousand other savage creatures and should 
cite them as the reasons for his censure and_ his 
compulsion to do as he does. Or, I swear, it is as 
though one fixed one’s gaze on this land and its soil 
covered with cultivated crops and heavy with ears 
of wheat, and then, looking beneath these rich 
harvests, one were to catch ‘sight somewhere of a 


> As above in 991 p, See the interesting observations in 
G. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 64 and the note. 

¢ The rest of this chapter, though possibly by Plutarch, is 
probably from another quite different work. Chapter 4 
follows quite naturally upon this sentence. 

¢ These words, plainly out of context as the passage 
stands, are too vague to be rendered with any certainty. 
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(994) Kal 7oUv TLWOS aipas OTaXUV dmv Kat opoBayyny,' 
el’ adeis exetva kaptotabar Kat Anilecbar pep- 
ysatto® wept ToVTWY. ToLodTOY TL, Kat Adyov pHTO- 
pos opa@v ev ding TWh Kal ovrnyopia mn Oovra Kal 
pepopevov éml Bonbeta Ku ddvov, 7 Hv AC edeyxw 

D Kat Karnyopia TOAMN LAT OY Kal amodeiEewr, péovra 
S€ Kai depopevov oby a7A@s oddé AtTas, GAN 6pod 
mabear moAXois paddov $€ mavrodarots, els puyas 
dpotws ToAAds Kai mrokidas Kal diaddpovs TeV 
dkpowpevwy a TOV dixalovrwr, ds det Tpeyar Kat 
peraBaeiv H v7 Ata Tmpatvar Kat TepBoa Kal 
KaTaoTHoal: elra mapels TOUTO TOD mpdyparos opav 
Kal petpelv TO KeddAaov Kataywvicpa, Tapap- 
pnoes ekdéywv, ds katiav 6 Adyos avyKaTnveyKE 
TH pvun THs Popas, cvvextecovaas Kal tapoAabov- 
cas T@ Aoim@ Tod Adyov. Kat Snunydpov Twos 
opav. . ..] 

"ANN oddev Huds Svaw7e?, od xpdas avOypov 

E eldos, od duis eupedods miBavderns, od! To Kabd- 
ptov ev dvairn Kal Te peTTov ev auvecer TaV abAiwr, 
aAAa capKidtov pu pod xapu dgpaipovpeba poxis 
yAtov, Os, TOV Tob Biov xpovov, ef’ @ yéyove Kat 
méepuxev. 8 as dbéyyerar Kai Starpiter® dwvas 
avapOpovs elvar Soxotpmev, od maparTyces Kat 
dejoes Kal diKatodoyias éxdatov A€yovtos “‘ ov 


1 dpoBayyny Nylander: dpyBaxnv and the like. 

2 pépparo W.C.H.: péuporo. 

3 kepadaov Kkataywvona Post after Turnebus : dvAaov Kal 
aydvicpa (diAdzyov Sandbach). 

4 ob] in the mss. the words od wavoupyia puyjs precede ; 
deleted by W.C. EL. 5 eb ad Reiske. 

8 Sarpiler van Herwerden : dcerpece. 
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growth of darnel or broom-rape and, without more 
ado, ceasing to reap the benefit and claim the booty 
of the good crops, burst into a tirade about the weeds. 
Another example: if one should see an orator 
making a speech at some trial where he was advocate, 
a speech in which his eloquence in full flood was ad- 

vancing to the succour of someone in jeopardy or 
(so help me) to the conviction or denunciation of rash 
acts or defaults—a flood of eloquence not simple or 
jejune, but charged with many (or rather all kinds 
of ) emotional appeals for the simultaneous influen- 
cing of the many different kinds of minds in the 
audience or jury, which must either be roused and 
won over or (by heaven !) soothed and made gentle 
and calm—then if one neglected to observe and take 
into account this main point and issue of the matter, 
but merely picked out flaws of style that the flood of 
oratory, as it moved to its goal, had swept along by 
the momentum of its current, flaws that came rushing 
out and slipped by with the rest—and seeing ... of 
some popular leader. . . .@ 

4. But nothing abashed us, not the flower-like 
tinting of the flesh, not the persuasiveness of the 
harmonious voice, not the cleanliness of their habits 
or the unusual intelligence that may be found in the 
poor wretches. No, for the sake of a little flesh we 
deprive them of sun, of light, of the duration of life 
to which they are entitled | by birth and being. Then 
we go on to assume that w hen they utter cries and 
squeaks their speech is inarticulate, that they do 
not. begging for mercy. entreating, seeking justice, 


2 The rest of this perplexing fragment has been Jost. so 
that we do not know what the object of these three com- 
parisons is. 
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Tapavtodpat cov Tv dudyany arAd tiv UBpw- iva 
dayns damdéxrevov, wa 8 yd.ov payns ita we 
avaipe.”’ & THs wpdtntos: Sewov pév eat kai 
TWeperny idetv tpamtelav avOpwimwy mAovaiwy ws" 
VeKpoKOpols” ypwpevwv prayetpots Kal dybozroLois, 
dewdtepov 8 droKkouilopévny: mAclova yap Ta 
Aettopeva TeV BeBpwpevwr éotiv. obxobv tadta 
parny aréBavev. érepow® dé hevddpevor TOV Tmapa- 
tebévrwy ovK e@or Téuvew ovdé KaTaKdmTEL, 
TapaTovpevor vexpd," Céivrwv 8 odk égeloavro. 
5. “Adoyov yap eval dapev? éxeivous Adyew ods 
avépas apyiv exe THY dvow: OTe yap odK EoTW 
avOpaTw Kata draw 7d capkodayeiv, mpaTov pev 
amo Tav cwpatwv Sydobrar THs KaTacKevis. 
ovdevt ydp €oixe TO avOpimov capa taVv emi 
capkodayia yeyovdtwy, ov ypumdérns xetAous, odK 


- 3 we b) to > u , a. 
a€vrns dvuyos, od TpaxUTns dddvTOS mpdcECTLY, OD 


, 9 , ‘ , ? s 6 
kotXlas edTovia Kal mvevpatos Deppdrns, médat 
Kal Katepydoacbat Suvari 7d Bapd Kal Kpe@des- 
> 3 } / if , ~ / ~ > , ‘ 
GAN’ adrdbev 7 dvows TH AevdTHTL TOV dddvTwY Kal 
TH opiKpoTyT. Tob aTdéparos Kal TH padaKdTnTL 
Tis yAdoons Kal TH mpds wéfv apBAdTHTe Tod 
mvevpatos e€duvuTar TV aapkogaylav. et dé ré- 
yeus meduxévat ceauvtov emt tovavtny edwdyv, 6 

‘ ~ ~ 3 ‘ a / > a 3 Ag 
BovrAa dayetv mp@tov adbros amdxrewvov, add’ abrtos 
1 es added by W.C. EH. 
2 vexpoxopors Stuart Jones: vexpoxoopors. 
3 érepor] étépws ? (erepa Wilamowitz). 
4 vexpa Wyttenbach : xpéa. 
5 ddoyov yap elval dapev Bernardakis: dA dye mapecdy- 


paper. 
® mépar Cobet: rpébar. 
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each one of them say, “ I do not ask to be spared in 
case of necessity ; only spare me your arrogance ! 
Kill me to eat, but not to please your palate !”’ Oh, 
the cruelty of it! What a terrible thing it is to look 
on when the tables of the rich are spread, men who 
employ cooks and spicers to groom the dead! And 
it is even more terrible to look on when they are 
taken away, for more is left than has been eaten. 
So the beasts died for nothing! There are others who 
refuse when the dishes are already set before them 
and will not have them cut into or sliced. Though 
they bid spare the dead, they did not spare the 
living.2 

5. We declare, then. that it is absurd for them to 
say that the practice of flesh-eating is based on 
Nature. For that man is not naturally carnivorous 
is, in the first place, obvious from the structure of his 
body.’ A man’s frame is in no way similar to those 
creatures who were made for flesh-eating: he has 
no hooked beak or sharp nails or jagged teeth, no 
strong stomach or warmth of vital fluids able to 
digest and assimilate a heavy diet of flesh.¢ It is 
from this very fact, the evenness of our teeth, the 
smallness of our mouths, the softness of our tongues, 
our possession of vital fluids too inert to digest meat 
that Nature disavows our eating of flesh. If you 
declare that you are naturally designed for such a 
diet. then first kill for yourself what you want to eat. 
Do it, however, only through your own resources, 


2 Post believes that there is another lacuna after this 
chapter: and Stephanus posited another one after the first 
sentence of chapter 5, rightly, if Bernardakis’ emendation is 
not accepted. 

> See 988 F supra and the note. 

© Cf. Mor. 87 8, 642 c. 
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dua geauTod, L7) xpnodpevos KoTide pHdEe TULTIAVW' 
4 \ ve > , € - \ ” \ 
Twi pnde meAeKet aAAG, ws AVKOL Kal apKTOL Kal 
A€ovres abtoi daa® éobiover dovevovaw, avede dijy- 
pate Boty 7 atépam obv, 7) apva 7 Aaywov biap- 
pngov Kal daye mpoomecwy ete Cavros, ws exetva. 
> ’ 
et 8 avapévets vexpov yevécbar To éeobtdpevov® Kat 
dvaw7el ce mapotaa yuyn azodavew' THs capKos, 
Tl wapa dvaw é€obiers TO eursvyov; add odd’ 
” mM” , % ‘ oF ? 3 > 
aibyyov dv tis dayou kal vexpov oldv éati, addr 
oe > ~ z ‘ ‘ ‘ 
epovow dmt@ot petaBaddovat bia updos Kai Pap- 
pidxwy, addovodvtes Kal Tpémovtes Kal oBevvvovTes 
ndvopact puplois Tov ddvor, tv’ H yedous e€arraTy- 
feiaa mpoodéEnrar TaAASTpLOV. 
# , / ¥ ~ , a > ra ? 
Kairou ydpiév ye 76 Tob Adxwvos, 6s ixOvdvov év 
mavdokei mplapevos TH Tavdokel oKevdoat Tap- 
fal ” 
édweev airobvtos 8 éxeivou Tupdv Kal d€0s Kal 
” COPS > > mee > ” > 66 > ” 
éAatov, ‘ aA et tat’ elyov,’’ elmev, ‘‘ odK av 
> A t? , yy € ~ > 4 ? ~ / 
ixOuv enprayny.” ets 5° oVTWwWs ev TH praipovw 
tpvd@pev, wart oov TO Kpéas mpocayopevoper, 
eit’ oiswy mpos atto To Kpéas Seducba, avapwy- 
, ” > na , ” eqs 
vivres €Aavov oivov péAr ydpov d€0s yRdvopacr 
Nupiaxots *“ApaBixots, wamep dvTws vexpov ev- 
1 sypmdver] turdvw Salmasins 3 tuxdvy Meziriacus 3 rumade 
Bernardakis. 
2 6ca Reiske: os. 
3 gaPopevoy Stephanus : alcAdpevor. 
4 rapotca wvy7) aroAave Eimperius: aapodcav puyny an- 


eAatveu. 





2" Tet the advocate of animal food foree himself to a 
decisive experiment on its fitness, and, as Plutareh recom- 
mends, tear a living lamb with his teeth, and, plunging his 
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unaided by cleaver or cudge] of any kind or axe. 
Rather, just as wolves and bears and lions themselves 
slay w hat they eat, so you are to fell an ox with your 
fangs or a boar with your jaws, or tear a lamb or 
hare in bits. Fall upon it and eat it still living. as 
animals do.? But if you wait for what you eat to be 
dead. if you have qualms about enjoying the flesh 
while life is still present, why do you continue. 
contrary to nature, to eat what possesses life? Even 
when it is lifeless and dead, however, no one eats the 
flesh just as it is; men boil it and roast it. altering 
it by fire and drugs, recasting and diverting and 
smothering with countless eonaiments the taste of 
gore so that the palate may be deceived and accept 
what is foreign to it. 

It was. indeed, a witty remark of the Spartan ? 
who bought a little fish in an inn and gave it to the 
innkeeper to prepare. When the latter asked for 
cheese and vinegar and oil, the Spartan said. “ If I 
had those, I should not have bought a fish.”” But we 
are so refined in our blood-letting that we term flesh 
a supplementary food“; and then we need “ pea 
ments ” for the flesh itself, mixing oil, wine. honey 
fish paste, vinegar, with Syrian and Arabian spices.’ 
as though we were really embalming a corpse for 


head into its vitals, slake his thirst with the steaming blood ” 
(Shelley, op. eét.). 

> Cf. Mor, 234 y-r, where it is meat. not fish, that is 
bought: see also 128 c. 

¢ To make a sauce for the fish. The innkeeper’s action 
was natural enough, in view of Hegesander’s comment 
(Athenaeus, 564 a) that apparently everyone liked the 
seasonings, not the fish, since no one wanted fish plain and 
unseasoned. 


@ See 991 bp (and the note), 993 B, OOF B supra. 
& See 990 B supra, 
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if. ‘ A oe > ~ a 
tagialovres. Kal yap otrws abr@v diadvbevrwy 
Kal padaybévrwy Kal tTpdTov Twa tmpocarévTwr" 
épyov eotl tiv méyuv Kpathoa, Kal duaxparybetons 
devas’ Bap’rnras euroret Kal voowders azreipias. 

7 a ’ > A a 4 > , 

6. Atoyévns 8 dpov dayetv toAdmovv éroApyoev, 
iva THY dia Tod Tupds exBadn KaTepyaciay TaY 
Kpe@v> Kat TmoAA@v Tepiteotwrwv adrov' dvOpu- 
mw, eyeaduypsduevos TO TpiBwre Kal TO oTopatt 

td 4 , coe A € ~ ” t tt . 
mpoogepwv TO Kpéas, “ dep buadv,” Pynatv, “ éyw 

ra \ ta ” , ? 
mapaBadAdopat Kal mpoKivdvvedu. Kadov, @ 
Zeb, Kivdvvoyv: od yap, ws edomidas omép Tis 
OnBatwv® eAevbepias 7 ws ‘Appddios kat ’Apioto- 
yetrwy brép tHs* ’AOnvaiwy, mpoexwduvevoey 6 

a ? ~ é , oe ¥ 
dirdcodos Wpd trodvmods Scapaydpevos, iva Tov 
Biov amoOypidon ; 
€ A 

Od soivev povov ai Kkpeogayiar tots owpaot 

rz x , > ‘ a7 £ ‘A € ‘ 
ylvovrat Tapa vow, adda Kai tas yvyas bro 
mAnopovas Kal Képouv maxvvovou “‘ olvos yap Kal 
capKay éudopryaes cia pev loxvpov mor€ovar Kal 
* ¥ % A as £ a} A o x a 
pwparéov, puynv de aobevéa.”” Kal iva jr) Tots 
abAnrats ameyPdvwpo, avyyevéo. yp@uat trapa- 
delypact: tods yap Bowrobs Huds ot *ArtiKot 
Kal mayels Kat dvatofyrous Kal HAMious, padcora 
dua Tas adndaytas mpoonydpevov: ‘ otro. 8° ad 

1 gpocarévrwy Emiperius : Kpeocarév7wy. 
2 Sewas Post: 5€ devas. 
3 ray xkpedv van Herwerden: rav 8 lepéwr. 


4 adrov] should perhaps be deleted. 
5 OnBaiwy Bernardakis + Onpar. 
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burial. The fact is that meat is so softened and 
dissolved and, in a way, predigested that it is hard 
for digestion to cope with it: and if digestion loses 
the battle, the meats affect us with dreadful pains 
and malignant forms of indigestion. 

6. Diogenes * ventured to eat a raw octopus in 
order to put an end to the inconvenience of preparing 
cooked food. In the midst of a large throng he 
veiled his head and, as he brought the flesh to his 
mouth, said, “‘ It is for you that I am risking my life.” 
Good heavens, a wondrous fine risk! Just like 
Pelopidas ® for the liberty of the Thebans or Har- 
modius and Aristogiton ° for that of the Athenians, 
this philosopher risked his life struggling with a raw 
octopus—in order to brutalize our lives ! 

Note that the eating of flesh is not only physically 
against nature, but it also makes us spiritually coarse 
and gross by reason of satiety and surfeit. ‘ For wine 
and indulgence in meat make the body strong and 
vigorous, but the soul weak.” ¢ And in order that I 

may not offend athletes. I shall take my own people as 
examples. It is a fact that the Athenians used to call 
us Boeotians & beef-witted and insensitive and foolish, 
precisely because we stuffed ourselves.’ ‘‘ These 

2 Cf. 956 B supra where the context is quite different. See 
also Athenaeus, 341 e: Lucian, Vit. -fuctio 10; Julian, 
Oration, vi. 181 a, 191 c ff. ; Diogenes Laertius, vi 76; al. 

> Cf. Life of Pelopidas, chapters 7-11. 

© Cf. Thucydides, vi. 54-59. 

4 A quotation from the medical writer Androcydes : see 
Mor. 472 8 and the note. 

¢ Cf. Rhys Roberts, The Ancient Boeotians, pp. 1-5. 

4 The passage that follows is badly mutilated : it probably 


contained other quotations and fuller ones than the mss. 
indicate. 





6 Smép 775s Bernardakis: vmép. 
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- es 
ats kat 6 Mévavdpos “‘ ot’ yvabous exovot,” 


A c ’ ~ 
ae 0 Hivdapos “ yéval 7 émera . . .” “aby 
A ‘ , ” 
de? buy7) codwrdry’’ Kata tov ‘Hpdxdevrov: of 
‘ f 3 a 
Kevot mio Kpovabevres HxovaL, yevopevor 5é mAr}- 
B) es , a a ~ 
pets ovxX UaKkovovat tais mAnyais: Tov yaAdKw- 
F. A ‘ ‘ in 
Hatav Ta AerTa Tods ddous ev KUKAW StadiSwow, 
» Fee pus \ pie Z 
axpis ob eudpagn Kai tudddon tis* rH xeupl THs 
~ a b 
TAnyis Tepipepopevns emAapBavopevos: dfbaduos 
€ ~ , > cal 
bypobd mAcovdoavtos dvarAnobels papavye? Kal 
> a \ Bs 
arovel mpos 76 olkelov épyov: Tov HAtov 8 dépos 
€ ~ ‘ > / ¥. > 4 > / 
vypod Kai avafupidcewy Anos amémtwy aOprj- 
cavres o¥ Kabapov ob5é Aaprpov dAAd BUBLov Kal 
axAvwdn Kat odrAtcbavovta tats adyais dpadpev. 
ottw 67 Kal da awpatos BoAepod Kai diaKdpov 
kat Bapvvopevou tpodais aavpdvrAois mao” avayKy 
TO ydvwpa TAS preys: Kal TO peyyos dpBrdrnra 
‘ < ” ~ 
Kal avyyvaw éxew Kal mAavacba Kal pvpecbar,’ 
mpos Ta AeTTA Kai Svobewmpyra téAn THY mpay- 
pdarev adyiy Kal tévov odk exovans. 

7. Nwpis d€ rovTwy 6 mpos diravOpwriav éh- 
ajtos od boxe? Bavpactoy elvar; tis yap av abuKr- 
” o ‘ > Ab + ed , 
aeev avOpwrov, ovTw mpos aAASTpLa Kal aavudvdAa 
1 ot] dav or dvav Meineke. 

2 ain de WwW. CoM, after Hatzidakis : abyy Enpy. 

3 of evo miBor Reiske: €oxev. of wiBor. 


4 m5 added by Stephanus. 
5 dipecbar Keiske : dépecAac. 





2 (f. the proverbial “ sow and Athena” (Life of Demos- 
thenes, Xi, 5, 851 B and Mor. 808 p) and the Introduction to 
the Gryflus, 

» Kock, Com, off, Frag. ili, p. 238 (frag. T#8 Koerte) : the 
words probably mean ‘* Who are greedy fellows.” 
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men are swine ’’¢; . . . and Menander ® says, ‘‘ Who 
have jaws’; and Pindar °“‘ And thentolearn .. 25 
“A dry soul is wisest” according to Heraclitus.? 
Empty jars make a noise when struck, but full 
ones do not resound to blows.? Thin bronze objects 
will pass the sounds from one to another in a circle 
until you dampen and deaden the noise with your 
hand as the beat goes round.’ The eye % when it is 
flooded by an excess of moisture grows dim and 
weakened for its proper task. When y we examine the 
sun through dank atmosphere and a fog of gross 
vapours, we do not see it clear and bright, but sub- 
merged and misty, with elusive rays. In just the 
same way, then, w shen the body is turbulent and sur- 
feited and burdened with improper food, the lustre 
and light of the soul inevitably come through it 
blurred and confused, aberrant and inconstant, Shee 
the soul lacks the brilliance and intensity to pene- 
trate to the minute and obscure issues of active life. 

7. But apart from these considerations, do you not 
find here a wonderful means of training in social 
responsibility ? Who could wrong a human being 
when he found himself so gently and humanely dis- 

© Olympians, vi. 89, which continues “whether we are 
truly arraigned by that ancient gibe. * Boeotian swine.’ ” 
(For this interpretation see G, Norwood, Pindar, pp. 82 
and 237.) 

4 Diels-Kranz, rag. der Vorsok. i, p. 100, frag. B1183 ef. 
the note on Jor. 432 F. 

© Cf. Mor. 721 B-v. 

* Mor. 721 c-p suggests that Plutarch is talking about a 
single cauldron with a wave going around it rather than 
about a circular arrangement of tuning forks. ** Sounding 
brass": of. L. Parmentier, Recherches sur U'Isis et Osiris 
(Mem. eae Roy. Belg. ii, vol. 11, 1912/13), pp. 31 ff. 

“9 Cf, Mor, 714 v. 
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(996) dvakedwevos Kal mpdws Kat drravOpwrus ; epvnoOny 
d€ tpitnv Ayepav Siareyopevos TO To’ Bevoxpd- 
tous ott’ ’AOnvaior 7@ COvra Tov Kp.ov exdelpavte 
dikny éréfnkay: odk €att 6’, oluat, yeipwv 6 C&vra 

B Bacavilwy rod wapatpoupevou 76 Civ Kal dovevov- 
ok A ~ € Mw ~ A pd wn 
Tos’ GAAd padAov, ws éorxe, THY Tapa auv7nGeray 7) 
Tay rapa dvow aicbavopeba. Kat tadta pév exe? 
KowvdoTepov ereyou’ THY Sé peyaAny Kal pvoTnpiwdy 
,o»” > , a2 @ € , 
kal dmorov avdpao Sewvots,” 7 dnow 6 TMAdrwr, 
Kal Ovnta dpovodow apyny tod ddéypatos bKva pev 
~ ~ o ~ ~ 
étt TO Adyw Kweiv, Worep vaby ev yewdve vav- 
KAnpos 7 pnxavny alpew* zotiKos avynp ev bed- 
Tpw oKnvins mepipepopevns. ov xeipov 8° lows Kat 
mpoavaxpovoacba Kal mpoavadwrvjcat Ta TOO? Ey- 
fd a nn A > ~ ‘ , 
medoKkAéous: . . . aAAnyopel yap évtaida ras buyds, 
oe , \ at ~ A > 

ott dovwv kat Bpwoews capkav Kat dddAndAoda- 
C yias Sixny tivovoat owpact Ovyntois evdedevrat. 
Kaitot dokel maAaidtepos obTos 6 Adyos eivau Ta 
yap 8) wept rov Accvvcov peuvbevpéva maby Tod 
dvapeAtopod Kal Ta Tirdver én” adrov roAujpata, 
KoAdoets TE TOUTWY Kal KEpavvedcers yevoapevwr 

~ 5 ~ >? 
tod dovov, Hveypévos’ eott pidbos ets tiv madcy- 

1 67x Pohlenz: «ai 67. 
2 Sewots Bernardakis : decdots. 
3 Ere Reiske: én. 
4 aipew Turnebus : pet. 
5 Hueypévos Reiske : dvnypeévos. 





* See Heinze, Venokrates, p. 151, frag. 99. 

> Phaedrus, 245 c. 

¢ The Greek is both difficult and ambiguous: perhaps 
* hesitates to set his ship in motion while a storm is raging.” 
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posed toward other non-human creatures ¢ ‘lwo days 
ago in a discussion | quoted the remark of Xeno- 
crates,? that the Athenians punished the man who 
had flayed a ram while it was still alive ; yet, as 
I think, he who tortures a living creature is no worse 
than he who slaughters it outright. But it seems 
that we are more observant of acts contrary to con- 
vention than of those that are contrary to nature. In 
that a then, I made my remarks in a popular 
vein. I still hesitate, however, to attempt a discus- 
sion of the principle underlyi ing my opinion, great as 
it is, and mysterious and incredible, as Plato ® says, 
with merely, clever men of mortal opinions, just as a 
steersman hesitates to shift his course ¢ in the midst 
of a storm, or a playwright to raise his god from the 
machine in the midst of a play. Yet perhaps it is 
not unsuitable to set the pitch and announce the 
theme by quoting some verses of Empedocles.? . . . 
By these lines he means, though he does not say so 
directly, that human souls are imprisoned in mortal 
bodies as a punishment for murder, the eating of 
animal flesh, and cannibalism. This doctrine, ose 
ever, seems to be even older, for the stories told about 
the sufferings and dismemberment of Dionysus ° and 
the outrageous assaults of the Titans upon him, and 
their punishment and blasting by thunderbolt after 
they had tasted his blood—all this is a myth which 
in its inner meaning has to do with rebirth. For to 


4 The verses have fallen out, but may be, in part, those 
quoted infra, 998 ¢, or a similar passage. 

* See I. M. Linforth, The Arts of Orpheus, chapter 5, 
“The Dismemberment of Dionysus,’’ and especially pp. 
334 ff., on this passage. A good illustration is the ee 
of Dionysius i in D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri,i(L.C.L.), 
pp. 588-541, 
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a ~ 
(996) yeveotay’ TO yap ev nytv adAoyov Kat draKTov Kat 

, > a > \ \ wo ¢ ‘ 
Biaov od Oetov adda Saysovrxov dv* of madatol 
Tt a la ~ > fs 
Pirdvas @vopacar, Kai tobtr’ éor. KoAalopévous 

A 
Kal diknv d:ddvras.” 

1 6v added by Reiske. 

* Kodaloperous Kwai Sixny dd0vras Wyttenbach: KxoAalo- 
peévov Kal Sikny diddvtos. 





2 See Hesiod’s etymology, Theogony, 209 f. For this 
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that faculty in us which is unreasonable and dis- 
ordered and violent, and does not come from the 
gods, but from evil spirits, the ancients gave the 
name Titans,® that is to say, those that are punished 
and subjected to correction. . . .? 


‘Greek equivalent of original sin see Shorey on Plato, 
Laies, 701 ¢ (What Plato Said, p, 629), Mor, 975 B supra; and 
Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, pp. 155 and 177. 

’ The first discourse breaks off at this point. 


or 
am 
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(996) 
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NEPI LTAPKO®ATIAL 
KOTOS. B’ 


1% eat Ta ewda Tis capxopaylas mpoapdrous 
pas 6 Adyos wapaxadd tats TE Siavotars Kat tais 
mpobupias yevecba. xarerov pev 7 4P Gorep 
Kartwv édyoe, Aéyeww mpos yaotépas wTa pn exov- 
cas Kal mémoTat 6 THs auvnbelas KUKEwY, WaTTEp 
6 THs Kipxns 


Oo? > 907 , ; ae ee 2 
woivas T oduvas TE KUKEWY aTaTas TE yoous TE 


Kal TO dyKvoTpov exBaAdev Tis capkodayias as 
cuTreTrAeypevov® Th puradovia Kal Siamemappevov ov 
padidv éo7v. ere Kad@s elyev, aarep Atytmreot 
TaV vexp@v thy Koirlav e&eAdvres Kal mpds TOV 
YAvov avacyilovres exBaddAovaw wes aiztiay amdvrwy 
ov oO dv Opwros Teaprev, ovrws mpas éautav* Ty 
yaorptwapyiay Kal peardoviay € exrepovras ayvetoar 
tov Aowrov Blov: émel 7} ye yaoTrnp od prarddvoy 


1 @divas 7 ddvvas Te KUKéwy Wilamowitz: wédidvas odvvas 
KUKEQV. 
2 eumemAeypéevoy Stephanus: eurerAnopévor or eumemnypevov. 
3 €avrav Turnebus : éavtods. 





2 Cf. Plutarch’s introduction to the second essay on the 
Fortune of tlesander (Mor, 333 0»), 

2 Cf, Mor. 131 vp, 198 vs Life of Cato Major, 8 (340 a). 
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1, Reason urges us with fresh ideas and fresh zeal 
to attack again our yesterday *s discourse “© on the 
eating of flesh. It is indeed difficult, as Cato ® re- 
marked, to talk to bellies which have no ears. And 
the potion of familiarity has been drunk, like that of 
Circe ¢ 


Commingling pains and pangs, tricks and tears ¢ 


nor is it easy to extract the hook of flesh-eating, en- 
tangled as it is and embedded in the love of pleasure. 
And, like the Egyptians ° who extract the viscera of 
the dead and cut them open in view of the sun, then 
throw them away as being the cause of every single 
sin that the man had Sombarcced: it would be w rell 
for us to excise our own gluttony and lust to kill and 
become pure for the remainder of our lives, since it 
is not so much our belly that drives us to the pollution 


¢ Odyssey, x. 236. 

a Perhaps a verse of Empedocles : Diels-Kranz, Frag. der 
Vorsok. i, p. 372, frag. 154a; ef. Wilamowitz, Hermes, xl, 
p. 165. (Andrews prefers to adopt the reading xvuxedy, 
* potion,” assuming a verbal form, “ dulls ”* or * blunts,” 
in the preceding or following line.) 

¢ Cf. Herodotus, ii. 86; Diodorus, i, 91; Jfor. 159 B; 
Porphyry, De -Abstinentia, iv. 10 (p. 244, ed. Nauck). 
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> . > xX . > ~ ~ > fe > § 
€oTly GANG puavoprevov aT THS akpaclas’ ov pry 
> > ’ \ 9907 ‘ , si ‘ , 
GAN et Kai addvatoy vy Ala did’ Thy avviBerav 
‘ = e $. ~ € 
TO GVapdapTHTOY, aloxvVvoperor T@ ApapTavovTe xpy- 
, ‘ x f > , r > ‘ 
aopefa bia Tov Adyov, eddpefa oapKas, GAA 
Tewa@vrTes 00 Tpvp@rtes’ avaipnaopev Ca@ov, add’ 
oikteipovTes Kai adAyoorrTes, ody vBpilovTes odde 
~ ~ € 
Bacavilovres: ofa viv moAAa® dp@aw of peév eis 
‘ en > ~ > ‘ 7 ca a 
aopayny bav wooivres dPeAods StatUpous, wa TH 
Bady rob avdypou meproBervvdpevov To alwa Kat dra- 
, : * , , ‘ , € > a” 
xedpevov THY aapKa Opviin Kai paddy: of 8° ov- 
Bact ovav éemtoKwy evaddAdpevot Kai Aaxtilovtes, 
oy e ‘ , \ , > , e a 
iv aiva Kat ydAa kal AVOpoy euBpvwy spot ovp- 
pbapévrwy ev Wdiaw avadedoavres, ® Zeb xabap- 
~ f ~ 
ate, daywor tod Cwouv ro padtota ddreypaivoy: 
aro Te? yepdvwv oppata Kal KUKYwY' drop- 
pabavres Kal amokAeioavtes ev akdTer maivovaw, 
aAAoKOToLS plypace Kal KapuKElats TLoly aUT@Y TI 
bd ~ 
cdpka dxsomovobytes. 
io ~ f > 
2. °EE dv Kat partora SHAdV eat, ws od dia 
‘ b) ‘ , 5° Ee £ LAN’ e \ / 
tpogpiy odde xpetay odd” avayKatws aAN’ bo KdpouU 
Kat UBpews Kat toduteAcias HOovnY TEeTOnVTAaL THY 
la § 3 ‘ Fé ¢ ~ 
avopiay: if? WaTep épws? ev yuvarkiy Kdpov Adov7ns 
ovk éyovoats, aToTELpwpEvOS TaVTAa Kal TAavU- 
pevos akoAaoraivwy e&émecev ets 7a appyra’ 
> x > 4 \ 
ovTws al mept THY edwdyv akpacia. TO PvatKov 
A “~ 3 » , 
mapeNotoa Kai avayKatov téAos ev @udTnTe Kal 
1 vq Ada &ca Bernardakis: 7 ded. 
2 zoAAa] woAXoi woAAa van Herwerden. 
3 re added by Bernardakis. 


4 KvKrav] xnav Wyttenbach. 
5 Gomep épws Keiske: worep. 8 els ta adppeva Emperius. 
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of slaughter ; it is itself polluted by our incontinence. 
Yet if, for heaven’s sake, it is really impossible for us 
to be free from error because we are on such terms 
of familiarity with it, let us at least be ashamed of 
our ill doing ‘and resort to it only in reason. We shall 
eat flesh, but from hunger, not as a luxury. We shall 
kill an cerca but in pity and sorrow, not degrading 
or torturing it—which is the current practice in many 
cases, some thrusting red-hot spits into the throats 
of swine so that by the plunging in of the iron the 
blood may be emulsified and. as it circulates through 
the body, may make the flesh tender and delicate. 
Others jump upon the udders of sows * about to give 
birth and kick them so that, when they have blended 
together blood and milk and gore (Zeus the Purifier !) 
ad the unborn young have at the same time been 
destroyed at the moment of birth, they may eat the 
most inflamed part of the creature. Still others sew 
up the eyes of cranes and swans,° shut them up in 
darkness and fatten them, making the flesh appetizing 
with strange compounds and spicy mixtures. 

2: From these practices it is perfectly evident that 
it is not for nourishment or need or necessity, but 
out of satiety and insolence and luxury that they 
have turned this lawless custom into a pleasure. 
Then, just as with women who are insatiable in 
seeking pleasure, their lust tries everything, goes 
astray, and explores the gamut of profligacy until at 
last it ends in unspeakable practices ; so intemper- 
ance in eating passes beyond the necessary ends of 
nature and resorts to cruelty and lawlessness to give 

@ Pliny, Vat. Hist. xi. 210-211 is not quite so gruesome. 

> Pliny, .Vat. Hist. x. 60. 

¢ Wyttenbach reasonably suggested “ geese,” but see 
Athenaeus, 131 f: 393 e-d. 
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mapavopia mouxiAAovor THY dpeEw. avvvocet yap 
addAnrots Ta aichyrr pia kal ovvavarre(Berau Kal 
ovvaxodaaraiver Ka Kparobvra Tay guoKay pee- 
Tpwr. otrws aKo}] voonjoaca povatKyy Sieh eupev, 
ag’ is To OpuTropevov Kal exAvdpevov aiaypas 
Toei’ ppragrjces Kal yevaucaders yapyadapovs. 
Tatra THY oyu edidake Li) Tuppixats xatpew pnde 
Xetpovop.iaes pnd” dpxypace yAadupots pnd dyar- 
jrace Kat ypagais, adda povov kat Pavatov avOpw- 
mwv Kal Tpavpara Kal paxas Oéapa ee 
mohuteheararov. otrws emrovTat Tapavep.ovs Tpa- 
melas avvovciat axparets, adpodiciors atoxpots 
axpodoets dprovaor, peAeat Kal dxovopacw dvac- 
oxvvtos Oéatpa éexdvda, Jedwacw avnuépois amd- 
Geva mpos avOpwrovs Kai wyudtns. bia Toto 
dueraTtev® 6 Deios Avxotpyos év tiat® prtpais 76 
amo mplovos Kal medéKews yiveobar Ta Gupwpara 

~ > ~ \ A > td t ed > ‘ 
Ta@V olka Kal Tas epeisets,* dAdo 8 dpyavov pndev 
mpoogépeatar, ob ToAeuav dimou repérpots Kal 
oKeTrdpvous Kal doa Aerrroupyetv mepukev GAN 
eldws OTL bua ToovTwy épywy ovK elcoices 

> Woe 

kdwidiov émiypuaoy odde ToAUHoets els olKiay ATHY 
apyupas ciceveyxetv tparélas Kai damdas dAoup- 

A ‘ rib rv Xr a6 LAN’ a he Z » / 
yovs Kat AtBous toduredAcis®: GAN Eretar ev" oikia 

1 pode? Turnebus : rei. 

2 Siérarrev added by Wyttenbach. 

3 tow WLC. He: rats tprot. 

4 épépers Nylander : répyecs. 

5 épywr | Ovpav Emperius. 
adoupyeis Kai KUAcKas ScadiBovs zodvredeis van Herwer- 


7 nev added hy Benseler. 





a ‘See Plato, Laws, 816 B. 
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variety to appetite. For it is in their own company 
that organs of sense are infected and won over and 
become licentious when they do not keep to natural 
standards. Just so the art of hearing has fallen sick, 
“corrupting musical taste. From this our luxury and 
debauchery conceives a desire for shameful caresses 
and effeminate titillations. These taught the sight 
not to take pleasure in warlike exercises * or gesticu- 
lations or refined dances or statues and paintings, but 
to regard the slaughter and death of men, their 
wounds and combats, as the most precious sort of 
spectacle. Just so intemperate intercourse follows 
a lawless meal, inharmonious music follows a shame- 
ful debauch, barbarous spectacles follow shameless 
songs and sounds, insensitivity and cruelty toward 
human kind follow savage exhibitions in the theatre. 
It was for this reason that the godlike Lycurgus ° 
gave directions in certain rhetrae ¢ that the doors and 
roofs of houses should be fashioned by saw and axe 
alone and no other tool should be used—not of course 
because he had a quarrel with gimlets and adzes and 
other instruments for delicate work. It was because 
he knew that through such rough-hewn work you 
will not be introducing a gilded couch, nor will you 
be so rash as to bring silver tables and purple rugs 
and precious stones into a simple house. The corol- 
> Referring to the gladiatorial combats which came to be 
substituted for the more refined exhibitions of an earlier age. 
Plutarch urges the expulsion of such practices from the 
State in Mor, 822 c; for further examples of this kind of 
opposition to Roman policy see H. Fuchs, Der geistige 
Widerstand gegen Rom, p. 49, n. 60. 
° Life of Lycurgus, xiii. 5-6 (47 B-c); Mor. 189 £, 227 c, 
285 c3; Comment. on Hesiod, 42 (Bernardakis, vii, p. 72). 
@ Or “ unwritten laws *’; the vss. here say ‘** in the three 
rhetrae.” 
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4 ‘ A 4 ‘\ £ \ 5A , rs) ~ 
(Y9T) Kat KAW) Kat TpaTréely K@L KVALKL TOLAUTY O€LTTVOV 


] 


5) 
u 


agedes Kai dpiotov SnpotiKov, apyy 5é poxOnpas 
diairns 
dOnArAos inmw mH@Aos Ws apa TpexEt 


~ A \ / 
maoa tTpudi) Kat moAvTéAea. 
. Hotov obv od woduterés deimvorv, ets 6' Bava- 
€ 
Tobral Te epapuxor 5 peux pov dvdAcwpa hyovpeba 
uyjy; otmw Aeyw Taxa pintpos % Tatpos 7 
> 
dirov Twos 7) 7atdds, ws edeyev ’EpmedoKArjs: add 
aicOjcews ye’ petéxovoay, dyews axons, pavTa- 
/ ~ a 
alas ovvécews, Hv emi KTHGEL TOD olKetov Kai puyy 
TadAroTpiov Tapa THs PUcews EkacTov €lAnxe. 
oxoTe: 5 pads mdétepor BéATiov e€npepodor TeV 
ra € ‘ # ‘ / A ‘ 3 
dirtocddwy, of Kal téxva Kat didovs Kal Tatépas 
Kat yuvaikas éofiew Kedevovtes avofavévras,* 7 
Iluéaydpas Kat "KpedokdAns eOilovres elvar Kat 
mpos Ta dAAa yevy’® dixalovs. od pev KatayeAds 
A 4 , , 9 , ae Gan SPS 6 
Tob TO mpoBaTov py éobiovros: GAN apets ce, 
fpjoovat, Feacauevor Tob matpos teBvnKdTos 7 THs 
PNT pOS drorepovra pepibas kal tov dilwy amo- 
TEpTOLEVvoV TOTS By mapotar, Tovs dé mapovras 
mapakadodvra’ Kat tapatilévta TOV capKay ade- 
1 6 Xvlander: 6 ov. 
* ye Nylander: re. 
marépas| kai pntépas old editors add. 
4 dmoBavertas Wyttenbach : ws azobardvras. 
5 yén Nylander: pépy. 
6 ce Wyttenbach: ye. 
? papaxadotyta Kronenberg : Kadobvra. 


3 





® Semonides, frag. 5; sce Jor, $46 © and the note. 
» That is. * the reincarnated life.” 
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lary of such a house and couch and table and cup is 
a dinner which is unpretentious and a lunch which 
is truly democratic ; but all manner of luxury and 
extravagance follow the lead of an evil way of life 


As new-weaned foal beside his mother runs. 2 


For what sort of dinner is not costly for whieh 
a living creature loses its life? Do we hold a life 
cheap? I do not yet go so far as to say that it may 
well be the life ® of your mother or father or some 
friend or child, as Empedocles ° declared. Yet it does, 
at least, possess some perception, hearing. seeing, 
imagination, intelligence, which last every creature 
receives from Nature to enable it to acquire what is 
proper for it and to evade what is not. Do but con- 
sider which are the philosophers who serve the better 
to humanize us: those @ who bid us eat our children 
and friends and fathers and wives after their death,¢ 
or Pythagoras / and Empedocles who try to accustom 
us to act. justly toward other creatures also? You 
ridicule a man who abstains from eating mutton. 
But are we, they 2 will say, to refrain from laughter 
when we see you slicing off portions from a dead 
father or mother and sending them to absent friends 
and inviting those who are at hand, heaping their 


¢ As in frag. B 137 (Diels-Kranz, Mrag. der Vorsok. i, p. 
275). 

@ Cf. von Arnim, 8.0 VF. iii, p. 186. 

¢ That is, they tell us to eat meat without compunction, 
because human beings are only mortal, and their souls are 
not reincarnated in animals. 

f Cf. 993 a supra, The argument is somewhat weakened 
by the fact (certainly well known to Plutarch, e. gq. Mor, 286 
p-E) that Pythagoras placed an even more stringent taboo 
on beans than he did on meat. 

9 Pythagoras and Empedocles. 
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das, 17) TL yeAdowpev 3 dAda Kal viv lows 
dpapravopey, orav dypcspeda TOV BeBriwv TOUTWY, 
Le Kkabarpopevor Xetpas. Kal oibers Kal médas Kal 
axods, et pn vy AC exelvwr Kabappos €or TO 
mept ToUTwY dtadéyecbat, “ toTipw Adyw,” ws dn- 
€ 4 cs Se 3 A > A » #. ay 
ow 6 TAdrwr, ‘ dApupav axony amoxAvfopeévovs. 
et d€ Bein tis Ta BiBAia map’ GAAnAa Kai Tods 
Adyous, exetva pev U«vOars dirocodetrat” Kai 
Loydcavois Kai MeAayyAaivors, wept adv ‘Hpddotos 
isrop@v amorteira’: ta 5€ [lu@aydpou Kai *Ep- 
medokA€ous SoypaTta vopor TOY madadv Foav 
‘EAAjvev Kat at mupicalt diacrar. . . . [dre mpos 
\ oo» Ss , eon xO. 5 
7a dAoya C@a dikavov yyiv oddev éo7e.*] 
4. Tives odv dorepov Tobr éyvwoar ; 


ot Tpa@Tou KaKkoepyov exadxevoavro pdxaipav 
etvodiny, mpa@tot d€ Boy émdcavr’ apotypwv. 


obrw TOL Kal ot Tupavvobvres dpxovor parpovias. 
worep yap’ 7o mpdrov" dméxrewav "AOijvnoe Tov 
KdkioTov Tay ovKogavT av Kal’ devTepov Gpotus 
Kal tpltov: ett ék TovTou ovv7fes yevopevor 


1 yeAdowpey Bernardakis : yeAdoaper. 

® pidocogetrar Reiske : diAocodeto@at. 

Sipe pt iene amoretrat should perhaps be deleted. 

+ supikal Post: mupia or mupeta Kal. 

2 6 .. . €o7t deleted by Meziriacus. 

. aamep yap Bernardakis : aonep. 

7 +6 mpdarov van Herwerden: 7ov ap@rov or a6 tOv mpadTwr. 

® ai] in the mss. preceded by the words 6s emurdetos mpoo- 
ayopevOn, interpolated from 959 p; deleted by W. C. H. 





4 Phaedrus, 243 v3 ef. Mor. 627 r, 706 ©, TLL bp. 

> That is, of the two schools of philosophy mentioned 
above in 997 F. 

¢ Plutarch seems to have confused the Black Cloaks 
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plates with flesh? But as it is, perhaps we commit 
a sin when we touch these books of theirs without 
cleansing our hands and faces, our feet and ears— 
unless, by Heaven, it is a purification of those mem- 
bers to speak on such a subject as this, “ washing,” 
as Plato ® says, “‘ the brine from one’s ears with the 
fresh water of discourse.”” If one should compare 
these two sets of books and doctrines,’ the former 
may serve as philosophy for the Scyths and Sogdians 
and the Black Cloaks, whose story as told by Hero- 
dotus © gains no credit?; but the precepts of 
Pythagoras ¢ and Empedocles were the laws for the 
ancient Greeks along with their diet of wheat. . . 7 
[Because there is no question of justice between us 
and the irrational animals.| 

4. Who, then, were they who later decreed this ? 


The first to forge the highway’s murderous sword, 
And first to eat the flesh of ploughing ox.? 


This is the way, you may be sure, in which tyrants 
begin their course of bloody slaughters. Just as, for 
instance, at Athens? they put to death initially the 
worst of the sycophants, and likewise in the second 
and third instances ; but next, having become accus- 
tomed to bloodshed they allowed Niceratus,? the 


(Herodotus, iv. 20, but cf. iv. 107) with the Issedones (iv. 26) 
and perhaps the Sogdians (iii. 93) with the Padaei (iii. 99) ; 
cf. also i. 216 and iii. 38. 
“ ¢ But this clause looks like a semi-learned addition. 

© Cf. 964 E-F supra. 

f There seems to be a lacuna here followed by an inter- 
polation from chapter 6 or 7. 

9 Aratus, Phaenomena, 131 f.: ef. Lucilius’ parody in the 
Palatine Anthology, xi. 136. 

& Cf, 959 p supra and the note. 

+ Cf, Xenophon, Hellenica, ii. 3. 39. 
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Nuxnpatov 7 Te precip" drroAAtpevor tov Nextov Kai 
Onpapevn Tov oT parnyov Kal Tod€papxov TOV 
prrdsoopow oUTW TO Tpa@rov ay piov Tt C@ov eBpwln 
Kai Kaxobdpyov, ely’ opus Tis 7) txOds ds” eiAkvaTo: 
wal yevodper ov oUTW Kal Tpopederioav € év exeivous 
TO hovwkor" emt Body € epyarny HAGE Kal TO Kogpuov" 
mpoBarov Kat Tov oikoupoY dXextpudva: Kat KaTa 
Hucpor ovTw THY dmdnoriay oTopwoavres emt ofa- 
yas Opera Kat moA€wous Kal pdvous mponrbo- 
pe.” add’ eav 77° mpoaTodelen’ Tis, OTL Xp@vTat 
Kowots at vyat oapacw ev Tats madvyyeveciars 
Kat TO viv Aoyexov ables yivera dAoyov Kal mad 
wpepov TO viv dypiov, adAdace 8 » pvors admavra 
ua pretouxiler 


capkav adoyvar teptotéAAovoa xiTaV1, 


taor’ ove dmrorpemret Tov dunpnueve® TO dodo 
OTOV Tob Kal ow@pare vdcous Kat Bapdrnras eee 
Trove Kat proxny € én ToApav c@porepav™ TpeTropevny 
Siapbetpery 0 orav drefobGpev™ ra alatos avev Kal 


ddvov ph E€vov éotiav, pry yapov éoprdlewv, yu) 
didrots svyyiveoBar ; 


l reprewpwrv Stephanus : éapwv. 

2 6s added by Post. 

‘i povixoy Turnebus : veeay or vexobv. 

4 xdajuov ‘Turnebus : ROSHAN 

5 apo7jABopev W.C. Hs aponAdov. 

8 any Post: pen. 

7 mpoarrodetEn Sieveking : mpooatrobetén. 

5 rav sonenecany 76 dv7jpepov Stephanus. 

® r06 WLC. HL: 70. 

ue. TOApav w@porépay Haupt (/lermes, vi, p. 259): dAepov 


avopwtEepwv. 
MN drefitcbdpev Post: eOacbdpev. 
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son of Nicias, to be killed and the general ‘Thera- 
menes @ and the philosopher Polemarchus.? Just so, 
at the beginning it was some wild and harmful 
animal that was eaten, then a bird or fish that had 
its flesh torn. And so when our murderous instinets 
had tasted blood and grew practised on wild animals. 
they advanced to the labouring ox and the well- 
behaved sheep and the house-warding cock ; thus, 
little by little giving a hard edge to our insatiable 
appetite, we have advanced to wars and the slaughter 
and murder of human beings. Yet if someone once 
demonstrates that souls in their rebirths make use of 
common bodies and that what is now rational reverts 
to the irrational, and again what is now wild becomes 
tame, and that Nature changes everything and 
assigns new dwellings 


Clothing souls with unfamiliar coat of flesh¢ ; 


will not this deter the unruly element in those who 
have adopted the doctrine from implanting disease 
and indigestion @ in our bodies and perverting our 
souls to an ever more cruel lawlessness, as soon as 
we are broken of the habit of not entertaining a 
guest or celebrating a marriage or consorting with 
our friends without bloodshed and murder ? 


2 Cf. Xenophon, Hellenica, ii, 3. 56. 

> The son of Cephalus and brother of Lysias ; a prominent 
character in Plato, Republic, i. For the circumstances of his 
death see Lysias’ oration Against Eratosthenes. It is, how- 
ever, somewhat unlikely that Plutarch should call Pole- 
marchus ‘‘ the philosopher ” even though he appeared in 
the Republic and his philosophic bent was mentioned in the 
Phaedrus (257 8): so that, once again, we may be faced with 
interpolation. 

¢ Diels-Kranz, Frag. der Vorsok. i, p. 362; Empedocles, 
frag. 126, 2 Cf. Mor, 128 B-e. 
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5. Katrot ris Aeyouévns tats yuyais ets cdpara 
‘ ~ > A ie: mv A > , 
mdaAw petaBorss et ur) mlotews abtov TO amrobetKvu- 
i. / ‘ 
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a f 
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ame Sater ’ t , ’ , rR t 
rots dtrAats emifepwr Eidos adxovaere” Twos A€yovTos 
od mavu prev eldévar BeBaiws, olecPar dé Kal doxetv 
en ‘J ~ ‘ ‘ nn > A nw / bal 
viov adtobd Tov Keipevov 7 adeAhoy 7) TaTEpa 7 
avoknvoy efva: ti BéAtiov, brovoia mpocbéuevov 
4 z a , ‘ 3 ‘ € ‘ n 
odKk adnbet mpoéaba Tov exOpdv ws didrov, 7 KaTa- 
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a ~ A 
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*, 
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TmAnyny, 
6aov év 7d Oeatpw Ky moet, avveEop bial 
) f pw Kunpa totel, cuveEophialovaa 
, 3 \ , \ ? - , \ 
popw® pn Plaon Tov emAauBavopevov yepovta Kal 
Tpwon TO pepaKioy. Et dS ETEpos yepwy TapEeaTy- 
4 , ce ~ / , ? ” ae / 
ko’ Aéywv, “ watoov, od€uids eaTw ”’: Etepos Sé, 
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> a / > ~ ‘ i en n / 
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1 ve Reiske: ve. 
axovaeé an early correction : axovao. or aKxovoet. 


* doBw van Herwerden : gdévov (or doBw) Kai Séos. 
4 napeorixo. van Herwerden : mapecotiKet. 
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5. Yet even if the argument of the migration of 
souls from body to body is not demonstrated to the 
point of complete belief, there is enough doubt to 
make us quite cautious and fearful. It is as though 
in a clash of armies by night ¢ you had drawn your 
sword and were rushing at a man whose fallen body 
was hidden by his armour and should hear someone 
remarking that he wasn’t quite sure, but that he 
thought and believed that the prostrate figure was 
that of your son or brother or father or tent-mate— 
which would be the better course: to approve a 
false suspicion and spare your enemy as a friend, or 
to disregard an uncertain authority and kill your 
friend as a foe? The latter course you will declare 
to be shocking. Consider also Merope ® in the play 
raising her axe against her son himself because she 
believes him to be that son’s murderer and saying 

This blow I give you is more costly yet— 
what a stir she rouses in the theatre as she brings 
them to their feet in terror lest she wound the youth 
before the old man can stop her! Now suppose one 
old man stood beside her saying, “ Hit him! He’s 
your enemy,” and another who said, “ Don’t strike ! 
He is your son”’: which would be the greater mis- 
deed, to omit the punishment of an enemy because 
of the son, or to slay a child under the impulse of 


* Cf, Matthew Arnold, Dover Beach : 
‘““ And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 

» Nauck, Tray. Graec. Frag. p. 500, frag. 456 from the 
Cresphontes. Aristotle, Poetics, xiv. 19 (1454 a 5) tells us 
that all turns out well: Merope recognizes her son before 
she can kill him; but it was a close thing, as Plutarch 
implies. 
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ay 2 ~ / > ‘ 2 A ‘ e A \ , 
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2 auvnovs Kronenberg: 6eod. 
3 exe? Reiske: exec. 4 xay W2C. HL: av. 
5 8 ere xai Reiske: 5€ tus. 
mponypevov Stephanus : mponyovpevov. 


7 rept rovrwy W.C. H.: apes ta mepi. 
8 daoiy Bernardakis: dyoiv. 
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anger against an enemy: In a case, then, where it 
is not hate or anger or self-defence or fear for our- 
selves that induces us to murder, but the motive of 
pleasure, and the victim stands there under our power 
with its head bent back and one of our philosophers 
says, “ Kill it! It’s only a brute beast’; but the 
other says, ““ Stop! What if the soul of some relative 
or friend has found its way into this body 7 ’’—Good 
God! Of course the risk is equal or much the same 
in the two cases—if I refuse to eat flesh, or if I, 
disbelieving, kill my child or some other relative ! 

6. There remains yet another contention with the 
Stoics ¢ about flesh-eating, and this is not “ equal,” 
either. For what is this great “tension”? on the 
belly and the kitchen? Why, when they count 
pleasure effeminate and denounce it as being neither 
a good nor an “ advanced principle ’’ © nor “ commen- 
surate with Nature,’”’ © are they so concerned with 
these pleasures? It would certainly be consistent for 
them, since they banish perfume and cakes from their 
banquets, to be more squeamish about blood and flesh. 
But as it is, confining as it were their philosophy to 
their ledgers, they economize on their dinners in 
trivial and needless details while they do not depre- 
cate this inhuman and murderous item of expense. 
“ Of course,” they say, “ we human beings have no 
compact of justice with irrational animals.” ? Nor, 
one might reply, have you with perfume or exotic 
sweetmeats either. Refrain from animals also, if you 


2 Cf. von Arnim, S.V.F. iii, pp. 91, 374. 
> A technical term of Stoic philosophy. 
¢ Further Stoic technical terms. 

4 Cf. 970 B supra. 
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are expelling the useless and unnecessary element in 
ous from all its lurking-places. 

Let us, however. now examine the point 
Ghether we really have no compact of justice with 
animals ; and let us do so in no artificial or sophistical 
manner, but fixing our attention on our own emotions 
and conversing like human beings with ourselves and 
weighing .. .% 


@ The rest is lacking. 
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OF PROPER NAMES AND OF 
SELECTED SUBJECTS 


(The subject index makes no claim whatever to completeness, eon- 


taining only what the eompiler thought was interesting. 


A elassi- 


fied zodlogical judex, collected systematically by A. C. Andrews, 


will be found on pp. 482-456. 


Hlere the animal references have 


been added and are probably reasonably complete.) 


ACADEMY, the, 53, 55 note b: the 
school of philosophy founded 
by Plato at Athens 

Acheron, 247: river of the lower 
world 

Achilles, 161, 521; Greek hero in 
the Trojan War 

Acropoli : at Athens 

Aeacides a Delphian 

Aecgipans, : Goat Pans 

Aeginum, 309: city in Achaia 

Aeolian, 473 

deolus, quoted, 821: a lost play 

of Euripides 












quoted 59, 161, 
Athenian tragic 
4156 Bic. 

acing mare 
mountain in 







257, 353, 4 
poet, cirea 

Aethe, 507: 

Aetha, Sli, 
Sieily 

Aetolian, 399 

Affeetion, 85 (cf. 267): one of the 
two active forces in the physics 
of Enpedocles 

Africa, 265 

Agamemnon, 506 note 5b, 
the Greek general at Troy 

Agesianax, quoted, 39, 43: Alex- 
andrian poet (see 39 note a) 

Aleman, 273 notea: quoted, 175: 
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Uy Iie 


lyric poet of the second half of 
the 7th eent. B.c. 
Alexander, 385-3389: 
356-323 B.C. 
Alexandria, 399: 
Egypt 
alibantes, 293: the dead 
Aloeus, 145: father of Otus and 





the Great, 


metropolis of 


Ephialtes 
Altar of Horn, 467: at Delos 
Ainphitrite, 473: consort of 
Poseidon 
Anaxagoras, 59 note d, 121; 


quoted, 101; first Ionian philo- 
sopher to reside in Athens; 
circa 500-428 B.C. 

Anaximenes, 241: Ionian philo- 
sopher, flor. circa 546 B.c. 

Androeydes, quoted 555 : 
miedical writer 

anonymous citations : 
857, 869, 393, 505, al. 

ant(s), 369-373, 407, 451 (and see 
364 note 6) 

Antaeopolis, 119: city of Egypt 

antelope, 323: see also deer. 
gazelle 

anthias, 426 note a, 453, 455 

Antieyra, 451: Phocian port east. 
of Cirrha 






Greek 


249, 269, 


INDEX 


Antiochus, 397 and note c: III, 
the Great, king of Syria 223- 
187 B.c. 

Antiochus, 413 and note e: 
Hierax, the son of Antiochus II 
(who reigned circa 287-247 
B.C.) 

Antipater, 341 and note ¢: prob- 
ably the Stoic philosopher of 
the 2nd cent. B.C. 

Antipodes, 63 note d 

apes, 339, 421 

Aphrodite, 85, 467, 518 

Apollo, 257, 361, 467, 469, 507 

Apollonides, 39, 43, 71, 133, 1438, 
149: an expert in geometry, 
speaker in the dialogue, 7'he 
Face on the Moon (see p. 5) 

Arabian, 173, 517, 553 

Aratus, quoted, 371, 571: Cili- 
cian poet, cirea 315-249 B.C. 

Archelatis, 281: philosopher of 
the 5th cent. B.C, 

Archilochus, 119, 423; quoted 
259, 393 (?), 477: iambic and 
elegiac poet of the Sth or 7th 
cent. B.C. 

Arethusa, 417: the name of 
several ancient fountains 

Argonauts, 520 note d 

Argos, 469 

Argynuus, 521: 
memnon 

Arion, 473: dithyrambic poct of 
7th cent. B.C. 

Aristarchus, 55, 75, 121: of 
Samos, the great mathemati- 
cian and astronomer, circa 310- 
230 B.C. 

Aristarchus, 165, 428: of Samo- 
thrace, the Homeric scholar, 
circa 217-143 B.C. 

Aristogiton, 555: Athenian ty- 
rannicide, killed in 514 B.c. 
Ariston, 307: Stoic philosopher, 

3rd cent. B.C. 

Ariston, 355: Plutarch’s cousin 

Aristophanes, 399: of Byzantium, 
the greatest scholar of antiquity, 
circa 257-130 B.C. 

Aristotimus, 819, 325, 355-359, 
439, 477 and note g: a pupil of 
Plutarch’s ; speaker in the dia- 
logue, The Cleverness of Animals 

Aristotle, 39 (and notes passim), 


beloved of Aga- 








121, 241, 249, 255, 295, 325 
note a, 335 note & 357, 358 ff. 
in the notes passim, 401, 123 
note h, 435, 435 note 6, 443, 451, 
455: the philosopher, founder 
of the Peripatetic School, 384— 
322 B.C. 

Aristotle, 39, 97, 99: a speaker in 
the dialogue, I'he Face on the 
Moon (see p. 6). 

Artemis, 49, 167, 221, 356 note b, 
361, 467, 469 

Aselepius, 381: 
healing. 

asp, 547 

ass(es), 341, 

» O31 

Assyrians, 141 

Astronomy, 45 note b, 167, 159, 
191 note a, al. 

Athena, 49, 161, 163 

Athenian(s), 199, 333, 

Athens, 323, 3sl, 383, 371 

Athos, 147: a mountain peak of 
Chalcidice 

Atlantis, 181 note d, 183 note d: 
the island of Plato’s T'imaeus 
and Critias 

Atlas, 59: the Titan who held 
the sky aloft 

Atropos, 221 and note b: 
the three Fates 

Autobulus, 318 note a, 319, 321, 
325, 327, 335, 337, 343, 349, 
355, 357: Plutarch’s father, 
one of the speakers in the dia- 
logue, The Cleverness of Ani- 
mals 

Autolyeus, 531: 
father 





hero aud god of 


352 note d, 353, 421, 








one of 








Odysseus’ grand- 


BARBIER, 426 note a, 427: see 
also anthias 

bass, 359, 425, 429, 431 

bear(s), 323, 389, 393, 407, 427, 553 

hee(s), 335, 364 note b, 367, 421, 
447, 451, 461, 465, 531 and note 
2 

bee-eaters, 421 

beef, 353: see also bulls, calf, 
cattle, cow(s), etc. 

Bion, 355; the Bor 
philosopher, cirea 32. 

Black Cloaks, 571: a 3 
tribe 





INDEX 


Black Goddess, 495: 
494 note w) 
Black Sea, 443, 
hoar(s), 861, 363, 

A : see also pig 


Heeate (see 







350, 427, 509, 
+ Sow(s), 





swine 
Bocotia, 
Boeotian(s). 4 
bonito(s), 361, 
Boreal (239), 
north wind 
Boulis, 451 and note 6: 
on the Phoeian Gulf 
Bouna(-ae) : see 451 note b 
bream, 428 note d, 429 
Briareus, 181, 183 note a: oa 
hundred-handed monster 
Britain, 181 
Britons, 43 
Bucephalas, 387: 
avourite horse 
7 see goat(s) 
> Taurus, 





7 note ¢ 
from the 


a town 


Alexander's 








sign of the 


note d, 353, 363: sce 

attle, eow(s), ete, 

bustards, 451 

Byzantium, 439, 475: 
on the Bosporus 


the city 


CAESAR, 405: Vespasian; 253: 
probably Trajan (see 252 note a) 

calf, 397 > sce also cattle, eow(s), 
ete. 

Callimachus, 249 note &: Alex- 
andrian poet, circa 3805-240 
B.C, 

Calvus, 379: 

cainel, 343 

Capparus, 3851: 

Carian, 507, 515 

Carthage, 191 

i 183 und note f, 209 

: M. Porcius Cato the 
Censor, circa 234-149 B.C. 

catoptries, 107 ff. 151 ff, al. 

cats, 3823 

cattle, 345, 411: 
cow(s), ete. 

contaurs, 

Ce phallenians, 190 and note b 

Ceramicus, 353: a 
Athens 

chameleon, 436 note ¢, 437 

Chaos, 271, 291 
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a Roman 


an Athenian dog 





see also bulls, 





district of 


charms), 35, 
magie 

Chios, 93; a large island off the 
coast of Asia Minor 

Chrysippus, 47 note a, 267, 269, 
331 note ec, 44355; quoted, 267, 
331, 333, 335; see also Stoic(s) 

ciea das, 339, 421 

Cilicia, 367 

Circe, 493-499, 511, 563: the 
enchantress of Odyssey, X 

Cirrha, 469, 471: the port of 
Delphi 

civil wars, 379: at Rome 

Cleanthes, 55, 369: Stoic philo- 
sopher, 331-232 B.c. 

Clearchus, 39 and note c, 41, 45: 
of Soli, pupil of Aristotle, circa 
300 (?) B.C. 

Cleomenes, 331: ILI, king of 
Sparta, circa 260-219 B.C. 

Clotho, 221 and note 6: one of 
the three Fates 

Cnidus, 411: a Greek colony in 
southern Asia Minor 

eoek, 455, 521, 573 

codfish, 431 and note d 

Cocraneum, 477, a 
Sicinus 

Coeranus, 475, 477: a Parian 

cold, the prineiple of, 231 ff. 

colts, see horse(s) 

conflagration, universal, 135 note 
c, 201 note e 

conver, 359, 361, 437, 467 

Copais, Lake, 521: in Boeotia 

Cora, 193 and note d, 195, 470: 
a name of Persephone 

Corocbus, 531 and note @: the 
stupid man par ezeellence 

Corybants, 213: eestatic devo- 

tees of Cybele or Attis 

), 8323, 352 note d, 411, 541: 

see also cattle, ete. 

(8), 833, 445 and note g, 447, 

Pa 

cramptish, 433 note g 

crane(s), 367, 359, 439, 
565 

Crassus, 419: M. Licinius Crassus, 
the triumvir, circa 112-53 B.C. 

Crates, 165: of Mallos, philo- 
logian with a strong Stoie bias, 
2nd cent. B.c. 

crawtlsh, 437 and note g, 439 


219, 349: see also 








cave on 







441, 


INDEX 


Cresphontes, quoted, 575: 
play of Euripides 

Cretan(s), 367, 409, 469, 527 

Crete, 213, 515 

Cretheus, 477 and note f: an 
unknown writer 

crocodile(s), 363, 419, 449, 459, 547 

Crommyon, 383, 505: a castle in 
the Megarid 

Cronian, 1383 

Cronus, 181, 185-191, 213, 223: 
father of Zeus 

crows, 365, 401, 511, 513, 529 

Ctesias, 411: of Cnidus, historian 
of the late 5th cent. B.C, 

cuttletish, 433, 435 

Cyclopes, 499: gigantic one-eyed 
creatures 

Cydias, 117: Greek lyric poet of 
unknown date before 420 B.C. 

Cynic, 293: Diogenes 

Cyzicus, 395, 439:  Milesian 
colony on an island of the Pro- 
pontis 


a lost 


DACTYLS, 213: 
dwarfs 

Danube, 253 

Darkness, 271 

daw, 389 

deer, 321, 323, 333, 335, 343, 361, 
421, 523: see also hinds, 
stag(s) 

Delos, 467: sacred Aegean island 

Delphi, 219, 273, 355, 507: 
Apollo’s oracle in Phocis 

Delphinios, 469: epithet of 
Apollo 

Demeter, 193, 194 note a, 199, 545 

Demetrians, 199: the dead 

Democritus, 243, 407 : of Abdera, 
atomic philosopher, circa 460- 
370 B.C. 

Deucalion, 377: the Greek Noah 

Dew (Ersa), 173, 175: daughter 
of Zeus and Selene 

Dictynna, 357, 469; 
Artemis 

Diogenes, 293, 555: of Sinope, the 
first to adopt for himself the 
name ‘ Cynic,” circa 400-325 
B.C. 

Diomedes, 355: son of Tydeus ; 
hero of the Trojan War 

Dionysius, 355: a Delphian 


mythical Cretan 


epithet of 





Dionysius, 469: 
Ptolemy Soter 
Dionysus, 547, 559 : 
tility and wine 
dithyrambic poet, quoted, 269 
divination, 411, 413, 419, 421, al. 
dog(s), 323, 333, 341, 345, 347, 
note d, 353, 365, 377-385, 
385 note d, 387-391, 405, 407, 
415, 471, 473, 23, 5295 see 
also hounds 
Dog Star, 411: 
dogfish, 457 
Dolon, 515: a Trojan traitor 
dolphin(s), 431, 441, 453, 469-477 
Domitius, 419 and note e: Aheno- 
barbus, consul 54 B.C. 
dove(s), 323, 341, 377, 461 
dreams, 35, 189, 217, al. 


339, 367, 355, 413, 


Earth, 45, 51 ff., 121, 181, 195, 
269 ff., 299, 545, al. 

Echepolus, 506 note @ 

eels, 417, 503 note a 

Egypt, 171, 393 note 4, 419, 511, 
527 

Egyptian(s), 121, 161, 
415, 449, 563 

Eijleithyia : see [lithyia 

elephant(s). 348, 363, 373, 335, 
395-399, 409, 425, 427, 455, 471 

Eleusis, 469: a large town of 
Attica west of Athens 

Elysian, 211 

Elysium, 195 and note d 

Empedocles, 51, 83, 85, 119 note j, 

271 note d, 275, 351, 
559, 569, 571; quoted, 37, 73, 
33, 91, 103, 105, 137, 253, 545, 
563 (7), 573: Sicilian philo- 
sopher of the 5th cent. B.C. 

Enalus, 73: an Aeolian 

Endymion, 217: beloved” by 
Selene, he fell into an immortal 
sleep 

Ephialtes, 145 note 6: 
giant Aloadae 

Epicharmus, quoted, 331, 413: 
Sicilian comic poet of the 5th 
cent. B.C. 

Epicurus, 45, 349: Athenian 
philosopher, 342-271 B.C. 

Epimenides, 177: Cretan re- 
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ambassador of 


god of fer- 














Sirius 


EAGLE(s), 
451 


409, 411, 








one of the 
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ligious teacher of unknown date 
before 500 B.c, 

Kratosthenes, quoted, 
also 175 note a): of Cyrene, 
great all-round Alexandrian 
scholar, eivew 275-194 B.C, 

Erebus, 271: the underworld 

Eros, 85: god of love 

Ersa, 174: Dew, daughter of 
Zeus and Selene 

Ethiopia, 171 

Ethiopians, 59 


455 (see 









Eubiotus, a friend of Plu- 
tareh’s tather 
Euboean, 5: from the long 


island east of Boeotia 
Euripides, 299 note 6, 321, 413; 
quoted, 321, 349, 357, 575: 
Athenian tragic poet; circa 
454-406 B.C. 
Euthydanius, 355: a Boeotian (?) 


FACE ON THE Moon, 35 ff. 

faleon : sve hawk(s) 

Fates, 221 

Favorinus, 227 f., 231, 258, 235: 
the famous Gallic rhetorician, 
circa A.D. 80-150 

fire, 49, 51, 267, 291 ff, al. ; see 
also Hephaestus 

fishing-froz, 434 note b, 435 

Flavius : see Vespasian 

tly, 459, 546 note 2 

Forum Graecorum, 403 note @ 








fox(es), 251, 345, 3877, 359, 393, 
399, 451, 531; see also vixen 


fox-shar see shark 

frogs, 355, 461; see also fishing- 
frog 

GANYCTOR, 351: father of 
Hesiod’s murderers 

garfish, 465 and note ¢ 

gazelle, 361 

Gedrosia, 171: modern Baluchis- 
tan 

geese 2 see goose 

paonclry: 39, 57 note d, 111, 189, 
al. 

Giants, 83 

silthead, 430 note a, 431, 455 

gladiators, 321, 567 note b; 
also spectacles 

Glauce, 399: a harp-player 

goat(s), 852 note d, 3538, 409, 411, 
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see 





501, S11, 519, 521, 523 note b, 
527; see also kid(s) 

goby, 429 and note b 

goose (geese), 323, 353 and note e, 
367, 399 and note d, 565 note ¢ 

Graecostadium, 403, note @ 

grayfish, 358 note ¢, 359 

Great Island, 191 

Greece, 299 

Greek(s), 55, 141, 183, 185, 193, 
299, 403, 469, 493, 497, 571; 
see also Hellenic 

Gryllus, 498, 497 and note 6, 499- 
533: a companion of Odysseus 
metamorphosed into a hog 

guide (fish), 449 and note d 


HADES, 180, 193, 195, and note d, 
201, 205, 215, 247, 271 ; see also 
Pluto, Tartarus 

Hagnon, 375: Academic philo- 
sopher of the 2nd eent. B.c. 

haleyon, 461 and note f, 463-467 

hare(s), 328, 361, 389-398, 553 

Harmodius, 555: Athenian ty- 
rannicide, killed in 514 B.c. 

hawk(s), 339, 343, 413 

Heat, principle of, 231, al. 

Hecate, 158 note ¢, 209 and note 
g, 494 note a: an ancient 
Chthonian goddess, sometimes 
identifled with the moon; mis- 
tress of black magic 

Hecatompedon, 383: 
thenon at Athens 

hedgehog(s), 393, 395, 439 

hedgehog (sea)-, 439 

Hegesianax ; see 39 note a, 43 
note @ 

Hellenic, 13: see also Greek(s) 

Hephaestus, 49, 257, 307; see 
also fire 

Hera, 469: goddess and consort 
of Zeus 

Heracleon, 318 note ¢, 319, 355, 
415, 477 note g: a speaker in 
the dialogue, The Cleverness of 
Animals 

Heracles, 185, 209, 369, 521 

Heraclitus, 851: quoted 205, 
247, 299, 557: of Ephesus, 
philosopher of the 6th and 5th 
cent. B.C. 

Ifermes, 199 

Herodotus, 571: 


the Par- 





of Halicarnas- 
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sus, the historian of the Persian | 
Wars 

herons, 369 

Hesiod, 85, 271 note ¢, 381, 473; 
quoted 177, 245, 247, 291, 349, 
359 

Hestia, 242 note b, 281: goddess 
of the hearth (see also 55) 

hibernation, 393 

hinds, 393: see also deer, stag(s) 

Hipparchus, 45 and notes : great- 
est of the Greek astronomers, 
2nd cent. B.C. 

bese aed of Euripides, quoted, 


hippopotamuses, 339 

hogs, 495: see also pig, sow(s), 
swine, etc. 

Homer, 257, 273 note a, 283 note 
d, 423, 469 note d; quoted, 57, 
119, 135, 139, 165, 179, 181, 
195, 215, 239, 245, 247, 265, 
355, 369, 385, 387, 423, 431, 
433, 453, 467, 473, 499, 501, 
509, 541 

Horn, Altar of, 467: at Delos 

horse(s), 323, 333, 345, 252 note d, 
353, 415, 423, 451, 471, 503, 


529, 569: see also colts, 
mare(s) 

hounds, 321, 389: see also dog(s), 
puppies 

house-martins, 363: see also 
swallow(s) 


Hungerbane, 177 

Hunting, Praise of, 318 note e, 
319: probably a work of Plu- 
tarch’s 

Huntress, 357: Artemis 

Hylas, 520 note c: beloved of 
Heracles 

Hyrcanian, 385 


Tasts, 474 note a, 475: city of 
Caria 

ibis, 409 

ichneumon, 363, 449 

Idaean, 213: of Mt. Ida, in Crete 

Iliad, quoted : see Homer 

Tlithyia, 221: goddess protector 
of childbirth 

India, 299 

Indian(s), 163, 415 

Introductions, 331 and note ec: 
titles used by Chrysippus 





Ion, quoted, 99, 395: of Chios, 
poet and dramatist of the 5th 
cent. B.O. 

Isis, 173, 192 note J: 
goddess 

Isthmians of Piudar, quoted, 249 

Ithaca, 501: the island home of 
Odysseus 

Ixion(s), 15S note b, 159 


Egyptian 


Jay, 403 

Juba, 395, 429: II, the literary 
king of Mauretania, circa 50 
B.C.-A.D. 23 


KID(s), 353, 403 ; see also goat(s) 

kine: see cow(s) 

kingfisher : see halcyon 

kite, 525 

LACHESIS, 221 and note 6: one 
of the Fates 

lamb, 553: see also sheep 

Lamprias, 35 note e, 157, 151, 
2235; speaks 39-53, 61-97, 117, 


123, 1338-157, 163-181, 193: 
ae brother (see pp. 
3-5 


Laws of Plato, quoted, 359 

Lebadeia, 213 note e: the only 
active oracle in Boeotia 

Lemnian, 146 

Lemnos, 145: a large island in 
the north Aegean 

Leonidas, 319: king of Sparta, 
457-480 B.C. 

leopard : see panther(s) 

Leptis, 468 note a, 
African port 

Lesbos, 473: a large island off 
the coast of Asia Minor 

Leto, 463: mother of Apollo and 
Artemis 

leverets : see hare(s) 

Libya, 171, 264 

Libyan(s), 365, 411, 415 

Licinius : see Crassus 

lion(s), 159, 335, 341, 363, 389, 
397, 409, 455, 493, 495, 503, 
509, 523, 547, 553 

lioness(es), 427, 507 

lizards, 63 

lobster, 437 note g 

Love, 267: see Affection 

love-restorers, 173 


469: an 
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Lucius. 47, 55, 61, 97, 105, 107, 
117, 125, 183: a speaker in the 
dialogue, The Face on the Moon 
(see p. 6) 

Lycia, 419 

Lyeurgus, 567: the traditional 
founder of the Spartan consti- 
tution 

lynxes, 341 

Lysimachus, 385; a companion 
and sneeessor of Alexander, 
circa 360-2381 B.C. 





MACKEREL, 361 

Maeonian, 507: Lydian 

Macotis, 183 and note e: 
of Azov 

magic, 333, 335, 494 note a, 517: 
see also charm(s) 

Malea, 469: south-eastern pro- 
montory and eape of the Pelo- 
ponnesis 

Mareellus, 405: nephew of Au- 
gustus 

mare(s), 4238, 507, 521, (569): 
see also horse(s) 

Market of the Greeks, 403 and 


the Sea 


note a: at Rome 

martins : see house-martins, swal- 
low(s) 

mathematies, 45 note 6, 55, 71, 
107, 109, 119, 133, 191 note a, 
al. 


Medes, 141 
Megara, 355: city of the isthmus 
of Corinth, south-west of 
Athens 
Megasthenes, 163, 177: Tonian 
writer on India, flor, 300 B.C. 
Menander, quoted, < 7: Athenian 
comic poet, 342-290 B.c. 
Mendesian, 511: of Mendes in 
Egypt 
Menelatis, 107 : 
Mereury, 73: 
Stillon 
Merope, 575: the heroine of 
Euripides’ Cresphontes 
Metrodorus, 92 note 6, 93: of 
Chios, atomie philosopher 
midge, 459 
Mimnermus, 117: of Colophon, 
early elegiae poet of uncertain 
date 
Mind, 331: 
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see pp. 7 f. 
the planet; see also 








in Epicharmus 





Minotaurs, 523: creatures like 
the ‘tS Minos bull,’’ half-man, 
half-beast 

Moirae : see Fates 

moon, 35 ff., 49 ff, 55 ff., al. 

moray, 419, 437 

Mouthless Men, 163, 177: fabri- 
cations of Megasthenes 

mule(s), 337, 383, 389, 391 

miullet(s), 353 note ¢, 359, 425, 
429: see also surmullet 

mussel, 369 

mutton: see sheep 

Myra, 419: a city of Lycia 

Myrsilus, 473: of Methymna, 
historian of Lesbos, flor. circa 
250 B.C, 


NANNIES : see goat(s) 

natural science : see physics 

Nature: 268, 298, 341 ff., 351, 
417, 439, 509,511, 519, 521, 527, 
pot 559, 565, 569, 573, 577, 
a. 

Naupactian, 381: 
in western Locris 

Naxos, 475: island of the central 
Aegean 

Necessity, 351 

Nemeon, 473 and note e: 
of Zeus in Loeris 

Nieander, 355: a friend of Plu- 
tareh’s father 

Niceratus, 571: son of Nicias 

Nicias, 573: Athenian politician, 
cirea 470-413 Buc. 

nightingale(s), 401, 407 

Nightwatchman, 185: 

Saturn 

Nile, 459, 547; river of Egypt 

Nomads, 347 

north wind : see Boreal 

Notus : see south wind 

Nycturos ; see Nightwatchman 


from the city 


shrine 


» 461, 529 
‘the planet 





OCEAN, 41 ff, 175, 183, al. 

octopus, 359, 435-439, 555: see 
also squid 

Odysseus, 397, 477, 493-533: the 
Homerie hero 

Odyssey, quoted : see Homer 

Ogygia, 181, 183: a fabulous 
Atlantic island 

Olumpians of Pindar, quoted 291, 
vot 
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Optatus, 319, 355, 357, 477 note 
g: a speaker in the dialogue, 
The Cleverness of Animals 

oryx, 411 

Otus, 145 note 6: one of the giant 
Atoadae 

owl, horned, 335 

OX, 423, 553, 573: 
etc. 

oyster, 369 

oyster-green, 447 


see also cattle, 


PaEANS of Pindar, quoted, 119 

pagoi, 274 note ¢, 275 

Pamphylia, 455: a district on the 
coast of southern Asia Minor 

panther(s), 421, 427, 507, 547 

Parian, 475 

Parmenides, 55; quoted, 101: 
Eleatic philosopher of the 5th 
cent. B.C, 

Parnassus, 273 : the sacred moun- 
tain above Delphi 

Paros, 475: the second largest of 
the Cyclades 

parrots, 401 

parrot-fish, 359, 427 

Parthenon, 382 notea: at Athens 

partridges, 3 341, 391, 529 

Pelopidas, 555: distinguished 
Theban general, circa 410-364 
B.C. 

Peloponnesus, 121, 159, 331, 469: 
the large peninsula of southern 
Greece 

Penelope, (495), (507), 511, 513: 
wife of Odysseus 














Penthilidae, 473: descendants of | 


Orestes ; they became a noble 
family of Mitylene 

Pericles, 383: the Athenian 
statesman, circa 495-429 B.c. 

Peripatetics, 39 note d, 347: the 
school of Aristotle 

Persephone, 192 note 6, 471: see 
also Cora, Phersephone 

Persians, 259, 429 

Phaedimus, 319, 325, 355, 357, 
415: a pupil of Plutarch’s, 
speaker in the dialogue, The 
Cleverness of Animals 

Phaedra, 321: the unhappy hero- 
ine of Euripides’ Hippolytus 

Phaenomena of Aratus, quoted, 
371, 571 





\ 


Phaenon, 134 note a: the planet 
Saturn 

Phar es, £7, 53, 59, 61, 133-137, 
175: a speaker in the dialogue, 
ie Face on the Moon (see p. 

) 

Phellus, 419: a city of Lycia 

Pherecydes, 163: early Greek 
cosmologist, flor. circa 550 B.c. 






Phersephone, 193, 199, 211: see 
also Cora, Persephone 
Phicium, 505: mountain in 


Boeotia near Thebes 

Philinus, 419: a friend of Plu- 
tarch’s 

Philostratus, 355: of Euboea, 
present at the dialogue, The 
Cleverness of Animals 

Phoenicia, 299 

Phosphorus, 72, 
Venus 

Phrygia, 213 

Phrygian, 515 

physics, 45 note 6, 133, 191 and 
note a, al. 

pig, 323, 352 note d, 455, 499: see 
also boar(s), hogs, sow(s), swine 

Pillars of Heracles, 209: at the 
strait of Gibraltar 

pilot-fish, 449 note d 

Pindar, quoted, 59. 119, 249, 291, 
415, 435, 471, 557: the great 
lyric and choral poet, cirea 518— 
433 B.C. 

pinna, 445, 447 
i yard, 445, 447 

: see garfish 

Plato, 35 notes and notes passim, 
35, 109, 207, 243, 307, 337, 351, 
513 note e, 555 quoted, 37, 
157, 165, 231, 359, 413, 571: 
Athenian philosopher, circa 
427-347 B.C. 

plover, 449 

Pluto, 471: 


S63 


the planet 














god of the lower 


world : see also Hades 
Polemarchus, 573: brother of 
Lysias 
Polyphemus, 531: see also Cy- 
clopes 


Pontus, 264 note a, 265 

Porcius : see Cato 

Porphyry : see the notes on 323- 
349: philosopher and scholar, 
cired A.D, 232-805 
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an Indian king 


Porus, 3 
7. 461, 169, 477 5 god 


Poseidon 
ot the 
Posidonius, 41 








Ser 


note ¢, LO8, 145 
note a, 2652 quoted, [23 (see 
also pp. 23-25): philosopher 
and scientist, eirea 135-50 B.C. 

Praise of Uunting, 318 note e, 319: 
probably a lost work of Plu- 
tarch 

Priam, 515: last king of Troy 

Prometheus, 2938, 252, 542 note a: 
the Titan, discoverer of fire 

Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, 
quoted, 59 

Prometheus Unbound of Aesehy- 
lus, quoted, 353 

proverbs, 89, 248, 259, 393, 411, 
Ae note «, 3531, 556 note a, 
al, 

Ptoian, 520 note e, 521: epithet 
of Apollo 

Ptolemy, 469: I, Soter, eirea 367— 
282 B.c.; 397 and note ec: IV, 
Philopator, circa 244-205 B.C. : 
kings of Egy pt 

Ptolemy, 419 and note e : identity 
not established 

puppies : see dog(s) 

Purifier, 565: epithet of Zeus 

purpletish, +47 

Pyrrhus, 379, 351, 885, 413: king 
of Epirus, 319-272 B.C, 

Pyrrhus, 385: identity not estab- 
lished 

Pythagoras, 351, 541, 543 note 5, 
469, 571: philosopher of the 
6th cent. B.C. 

Pythagoreans, 323 

Python, 219: the fabulous mon- 
ster 

Pythoness, 505: — its 
counterpart 








female 


Rainpow(s), 41 and note e, 155 

rainbow-wrasse, 429: see also 
wrasse 

ram, 399, 421, 
sheep 

ray, 433 note g 

Red Sea, 209 and note e 

rhetrae, 567: of Lyeurgus 

Rhium, 473: promontory at the 
entranee of the Corinthian Gulf 

trock-dove : see dove(s) 
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559: see also 





Romans), 379, 403 
Rome, 343, 373, 375, 403, 405 


SACRED Fist, 453, 455 

Samian, 55 

Sappho, 273 note a: the 6th-cent. 
poetess of Lesbos 

sargue, 429 nnd note e 

scolopendra, 425 note g 

sculpin, 430 note 6, 431 

Seythia, 265 

Seyths, 571 

sea-bass ; see bass 

sea-hare, 469 

Sea Siren, 467 

sea-urchin, 439 note e 

seal(s), $53, 461 

selene, 175: the moon goddess 

semonides, quoted, 569: of 
Amorgos, the jambie poet of 
uncertain date 

Serapis, 469: brought to Kgypt 
from Sinope 

serpent(s), 364 pote @, 365, 399, 
407, 547: see also snake(s) 

shad, 

shark, 358 note c, 425 

sheep, 323, 341, 352 note d, 353, 
523, 531, (569), 573: see also 
lamb, tam 

Shelley and Plutarch, 538 

Sicinus, 477: asmall Aegean island 

Sicynthus, 476 note L 

Sieyonian. 507 

Sinope, 469: city on the south 
shore of the Black Sea 

Sirius, 411: the Dog Star 

Sisyphus, 532 note a, 533: the 

first mythical atheist 

Sizes and Distances, On, 75, 121 
note d; a work of Aristarchus 

Smintheus, 473: one of the 
colonists chosen to found Les- 
08 

snake(s), 407, 421, 451, 503 note a, 
525, 527: see also serpent(s) 

Soclarus, 318 note 6, 319, 321, 

7, 335, 337, 348, 347, 
351, 355, 357, 479: a friend of 
Plutarch’s, speaker in the dia- 
togue, The Cleverness of Ani- 
nals 

Soerates, 139, 837, 413: the 
Athenian philosopher, 469-399 
BO, 
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Sogdians, 570 note ¢, 571 

Solon, 357: Athenian statesman 
and poet, cirea 640-560 B.C 

Sophocles, quoted, 63, 147, 323, 
479: Athenian dramatist, circa 
496-406 B.C, 

Sosius Senecio, 252 note a: a 
friend to whom Plutarch dedi- 
cated several of his works, con- 
sul A.D. 99 and later 

Soteles, 469: ambassador of 
Ptolemy Soter 

Soter, 469: Ptolemy I 

Sothis, 411: Egyptian name for 
the Dog Star 

south wind, eo 249 

sow(s), 505 5 
also p' 

Spartan, 307, 553 

spectacles, $43, 353, 373-377, 42 
529, 559, 567 and note b, 57 
al.: see ‘also gladiators 

Sphinx(es), 505, 523 

spider(s), 364 note b, 365, 407, 447 

Spirits, 211, 213 

Splendent, 185: the 
Saturn 

sponge, 445, 447 

sponge-divers, 255, 455 

sponge-gnard, 445, 447 

squid, 293; see also octopus 

stag(s), 341, 361, 359, 393: see 
also deer, etc. 

starfish, 433 

starlings, 401 

steers, 529: see also cattle, etc. 

Stesichorus, 119, 477: lyric poet 
of the 6th cent. B.c. 

Stilbon, 72, 184 note a: the 
planet Mercury 

Stoa, 325: the Stoic Porch 

Stoic(s), 47, 55, 61 note a, 65 note 
d, 63 note c, 76 note a, 79 note 
a, 81 note d, 84 note ¢, 38 note 
a, 95, 131, 141, 233, 245, 249, 
291 note d, 331 note b, 335 note 
e, 347 and note a, 478 note 5b, 
529 note 9; ae 

storks, 339, 529 

Strato, 245, 3829: Peripatetic 
philosopher, died cirea 270 B.c. 

Strife, 83, 267: one of the two 
active forces in the physics of 
Empedocles 

sturgeon, 440 note a, 441, 455 











Te 
5, 


planet 








Styx, 279 and note b 

Sulla (Sextius 7), 35,105, 157, 181, 
198, 197, 223: a speaker in the 

inlogue, The Face on the Moon 

p. a). 

37, 51, 53, 69 ff, 

111 ff, 








93, 101, 

207, 213 and note g, 

; , 563, al. 

Suppliants of Aeschyius, quoted, 
161 

Sura, 419: village in Lycia 

surmullet, 361, 420 and note g, 
467, 469; see also mullet(s) 

Susa, 411: capital city of Elam 
and Persia 

swallow(s), 335, 341, 364 note 6, 
407, 421, 461, 465, 471, 507: 
see also house-martins 

swan(s). 401, 407, 413, 565 

swine, £99 and note @, 511, 527, 

565: see also hogs, pig, ete. 

Syene, 171: a city of Egypt just 
below the First Cataract 

syria, 375 

Syrian, 553 








TAENARUM, 279 and note 6: the 
cape of the central peninsula of 
the Peloponnesus 

fantalus, 158 note a, 159: pun- 
ished in Hades with everlasting 
fear or with hunger and thirst 

Taprobanians, 59 and note ¢: 
from Ceylon 

tartarize, 247 

Tartarus, 151, 247: the lower 
world ; see also Hades 

Taurus, 185 note b: sign of the 
zodiac 

Taurus, Mt., 367: 

Telemachus, 477: 
seus 

Telmesian, 504 note 8 

Teumesian, 505: fabulous vixen 

Thales, 339 : early Milesian philo- 
sopher, 7th or 6th cent. B.c. 

theatre : see spectacles 

Theatre of Marcellus, 405: at 


in Cilicia 
son of Odys- 


Rome 
Thebans, 505, 555; of Thebes in 
Boeotia 


Thebes, 171: a city in Egypt 

Theognis, quoted, 437: of Me- 
gara, elegiac poet, flor. circa 
540 B.C. 
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Theogeny, quoted : see Hesiod 

Theon, 61, 63, 117, 125, 155, 163, 
167, 175: speaker in the dia- 
logue, The Face on the Moon 
(see p. 7) 

Theophrastus, 273, 325 note 
a,437: Peripatetic philosopher, 
circa 372-2338 B.C. 

Theramenes, 57 Athenian poli- 
tieian, cirea 455-404 B.C. 

Theseus, 505: ancient king of 
Athens 

Thirty, the, 323 (ef. 571): ty- 
rants at Athens, 404-403 B.C. 











Thrace, 
Thra 1 note d, 377 
Thyiades, 273 and note ce: Attic 





women, devotees of Dionysus 

tigress, 409 

titanie, 189, 413 

Titans, 38, 559, 561: 
pian divinities 

Tityus, 219: confined in Hades 
for assaulting Leto 

torpedo-fish, 433 and note g 

tortoise(s), 339, 407, ~ 459, 527 

Trajan, 252 note a: M. Ulpius 
Traianus, Roman emperor a.D. 
93-117 

Troglodytes, 161 (cf. 170), 347: 
eave-dwellers 

Trophoniads, 213 5 devotees of the 
Trophonius oraele in Boeotia 

tunny, 361, 441-445 

Typho, 219: a fabulous monster 

Tyrtaeus, 319: elegine poet of 
the 7th cent. B.c, 


pre-Olym- 
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UboRA, 213 and note e 
Ulpius : see Trajan 
urchin, sea- : see hedgehog (sea)- 






VENUS, 73, Sv: 
n, 405: 
‘ sianus, 
A.D. 69-79 
vixen, 377, 505: 


the planet 
Titus) Flavius 
Roman emperor 









see also fox(es) 


War, 351 

weasels, 323, 407 

Whale(s), 449, 451 

Wise Men, the Seven, 389 

wolf (-ves), 323, 361, 389, 409, 
421, 493, 14199, 509, 523, 525, 
531, O47, 553 

Wonders of the World, 467 

Works and Days, quoted: see 
Hesiod 

worms, 63, 459 








wrasse, 456 note a, 457: see also 
rainbow-wrasse 

XANTHUS, 257 note 6: river of 
‘Troy 

Xenoérates, 207, 243 note c, 354 
note a, 559: philosopher, head 





of the Aeademy from 339 to 
314 B.C. 


ZACYNTHIANS, 477: — islanders 
west of the Peloponnesus 

Zeus, 66, 31, 35, 106, l24, 160, 

Lio, NST 1ST, So: 

496,” 514, 545, 
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Boretnurus: Tracts axp Dre CoxsoLatTioxr PHILOsoOPHIAE. 
Rev. H. F. Stewart and E. kK. Rand. (6¢A Lmp.) 

Carsarn: ALEXANDRIAN, AFRICAN AND Spaniso Wars, A. G, 
Way. 

Carsar: Civin Wars. <A. G. Peskett. (5th Imp.) 

Carsan: Gatitic War. H. J. Edwards. (10th Imp.) 

Caro ano Varro: De Re Rustica. H. B. Ash and W. D. 
Hooper. (3rd Imp.) 

Catrutius. F. W. Cornish: Trsutius. J.B. Postgate; and 
Perviettium Veyenis. J. W. Mackail. (13th Jmp.) 

Cersus: De Menprcrxa. W. G. Spencer. 3 Vols. (Vol. [ 
3rd Imp. revised, Vols. II and III 2nd Imp.) 

Cicero: Brurvus axnp Orator. G. L. Hendrickson and 
H. M. Hubbell. (3rd Imp.) 

Cicero: Dr Faro: Parapoxa Sroicorum; De Parrti- 
TioxE Oratoria. H. Rackham. (With De Oratore, Vol. 
Il.) (2nd Imp.) 

Cicrno: Der Fiyisus. H. Rackham. (4th Imp. revised.) 
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Ciceno;: Dr Ixventrong, ete. Hl. M. Hubbell. 

Cicero: De Natura Deorum anp Acapemica. H. Rack- 
ham. (2nd Imp.) 

Cicero: Dr Orriciis. Walter Miller. (7th Imp.) 

Cicero: De Orarone. E. W. Sutton and H. Rackham. 
2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Cicero: Dr Repuetica axnp De Leeisus. Clinton W. Keyes. 
(4th Imp.) 

Cicero: De Sexecrute, De Awicrria, De Divixatione. 
W. A. Falconer. (6th Imp.) 

Cicero: [nx Catiztinam, Pro Murena, Pro Sutra, Pro 
Fracco. Louis E. Lord. (3rd Jmp. revised.) 

Cickro: Lerrens to Arricus. EK. O. Winstedt. 3 Vols. 
(Vol. 1 6th Imp., Vols. HW and Il] 4th Imp.) 

Cicrno: Lerrers to nis Frrexvns. W. Glynn Williams. 
38 Vols. (Vols. I and Il 3rd Jmp., Vol. HI 2nd Imp. 
revised and enlarged.) 

Cicero: Pinurprres. W.C. A. Ker. (Srd Imp.) 

Cicero: Pro Arcuia, Post Repirum, De Domo, Dre Harus- 
picum Responsis, Pro PLrancio. N. H. Watts. (3rd Imp.) 

Cicero: Pro Carecina, Pro Lece Manizia, Pro Cruentio, 
Pro Rasirio. H. Grose Hodge. (3rd Imp.) 

Cicero: Pro Mitoyxe, Ix Pisonem, Pro Scauro, Pro 
Foxtr10, Pro Rasrrro Postumo, Pro Manrcetio, Pro 
Licanio, Pro Rece Derorarno. N.H. Watts. (2nd Imp.) 

Cicero: Pro Quixcrio, Pro Roscto Amerino, Pro Roscro 
Comorvo, Coytra Ruttum. J. H. Freese. (3rd Imp.) 

[Crceno]: Rarerorica ap Hrerixxtem. Fl. Caplan. 

Ciceno: Tuscutay Disputatroxs. J.E. King. (4th Imp.) 

Cicero: Vernrine Oratioys. L.H.G. Greenwood. 2 Vols. 
(Vol. 1 3rd Imp.. Vol. Il 2nd Imp.) 

Craupian. M. Platnauer. 2 Vols. (2nud Imp.) 
Cotumetita: De Re Rustica; De Arsorisus. H. B. Ash, 
I. S. Forster, F. Hetfner. 3 Vols. (Vol. 1 2nd Imp.) 
Curntivs, Q.: Hisrony or ALexanper. J.C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. 

(2nd Imp.) 

Irorus. E.S. Forster; and Connetius Nepos. J.C. Rolfe. 
(2nd Imp.) 

Froxtixus: SrraTaGemMs ann Aquepucts. C. E. Bennett 
and M. B. McElwain. (2nd Imp.) 

Froxro: Cornesponpence. C. R. Haines. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
3rd linp., Vol. 11 2nd Imp.) 
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Geis. J.C. Rolfe. 3 Vols. (Vol. I 37d Imp., Vols. II 
and III 2nd Imp.) 

Horace: Opes anp Epropes. C. E. Bennett. (14th Imp. 
revised.) 

Horace: Satrres, Epistres, Ars Portica. H.R. Fairclough. 
(9th Imp. revised.) ; 

Jerome: Serect Letters. F. A. Wright. (2nd Imp.) 

Juvenat anp Persius. G.G. Ramsay. (7th Imp.) 

Livy. B. O. Foster, F. G. Moore, Evan T. Sage and A. C. 
Schlesinger. 14 Vols. Vols, I-XIII. (Vol. 1 4¢h Imp., 
Vols. If, HI, V and IX 8rd Imp., Vols. IV, VI-VITE, 
X-XII 2nd Imp. revised.) 

Lucax. J.D. Duff. (8rd Imp.) 

Lucretius. W.H.D. Rouse. (7th Jmp. revised.) 

Martian. W.C.A. Ker. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 5th /mp., Vol. II 
4th Imp. revised.) 

Mirror Latiy Ports: from Pusiiivs Syrus to Ruriuius 
Namatranus, including Grarrivs, Catpuryius Sicutus, 
Nemesianus, Avranus, with “ Aetna,” ‘ Phoenix” and 
other poems. J. Wight Duff and Arnold M. Duff. (3rd 
Imp.) 

Onee Tue Art or Loveanp otuer Poems. J.H. Mozley. 
(3rd Imp.) 

Ovin: Fasr1. Sir James G. Frazer. (2nd Imp.) 

Ovip: Heroes asp Amores. Grant Showerman. (5th Imp.) 

Ovip: Merramorpnoses. F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
10th Imp., Vol. II 8th Imp.) 

Ov1p: Tristra anp Ex Ponto. A. L. Wheeler. (3rd Imp.) 

Perroxtus. M. Heseltine; Sexeca: ApocoLocyyrosis. 
W.H. D. Rouse. (9th Imp. revised.) 

Prautus. Paul Nixon. 5 Vols. (Vol. 1 6th dmp., Vol. I 
Sth Imp., Vol. U1 3rd Imp., Vols. [V and V 2nd Imp.} 
Purxsy: Lerrers. Melmoth’s translation revised by 

W. M. L. Hutchinson. 2 Vols. (6th Imp.) 

Pury: Narurat Hisrory. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V and IX. 
H. Rackham. Vols. VI and VII. W. H. S. Jones. 
(Vols. I-III 8rd Imp., Vol. 1V 2nd Imp.) 

Propertius. H.E. Butler. (6th Imp.) 

Prupentivs. H.J. Thomson. 2 Vols. 

Quintitian. H.E. Butler. 4 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Remains oF Oxtp Larix. E. H. Warmington. 4 Vols. 
Vol. I (Ennius and Caecilius). Vol. II (Livius, Naevius, 
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Pacuvius, Accius). Vol. II] (Lucilius, Laws of the XII 
Tables). Vol. 1V (Archaic Inscriptions). (2nd Imp.) 

Satuust. J.C. Rolfe. (4th Imp. revised.) 

Scrivrores Hisrorntae Aueustar. D. Magie. 3 Vols, 
(Vol. 1 3rd Jmp., Vols. 1] and II] 2nd Imp. revised.) 

Sexeca: Aroconocynrosrs. Cf. Perronius. 

Seveca: Eprstutar Monares. R. M. Gummere. 3 Vols. 
(Vol. I 4th Imp., Vols. IL and III 3rd Imp. revised.) 

Seneca: Monat Essays. J. W. Basore. 3 Vols. (Vol. If 
3rd Imp. revised, Vols. | and HI 2nd Imp. revised.) 

Seneca: Tracepirs. I. J. Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th 
Imp., Vol. U1 3rd Imp. revised.) 

Sipoxius: Porms anp Lrerrers. W. B. Anderson. 2 Vols. 
(Vol. I 2nd Jmp.) 

Sixtus Iraurcus. J. D. Duff. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., 
Vol. 11 8rd Imp.) 

Sratius. J.H. Mozley. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Suetonius. J.C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 7th Imp., Vol. II 
6th Imp.) 

Tacitus: Drtatocus. Sir Wm. Peterson; and AGricoLa 
anp Germania. Maurice Hutton. (6th Jmp.) 

Tacirus: Historres anp Annats. C. H. Moore and J. 
Jackson. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and II 4th /mp., Vols. III and 
IV 2nd Imp.) 

Terence. John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. (7th Jmp.) 

TertuLtian: Apotoaia anD De Spectacuuis. T. R. Glover; 
Mrxucius Fecrx. G. H. Rendall. (2nd Jmp.) 

Vacertius Itaccus. J. H. Mozley. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Varro: De Lixcua Latina. KR. G. Kent. 2 Vols. (2nd 
Imp. revised.) 

Vextterus Parercutus axnp Res Gestag Divi Aveusttr. 
F. W. Shipley. (2nd Jmp.) 

Vireiww. H.R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 19th Jmp., Vol. 
II 141th Imp. revised.) 

Vitruvius: DeArcuitectura. [I*,Granger. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 
Srd Imp., Vol. Il 2nd Imp.) 


GREEK AUTHORS 


Acnities Tatius. S. Gaselee. (2nd Imp.) 
AgxEas Tacticus, AscLerioporus anb OvasanpgeRs. The 
Ihinois Greek Club. (2nd Imp.) 
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Agscuines. C.D. Adams. (2nd Imp.) 

Axscuytus. H. Weir Smyth. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 6th /mp., 
Vol. II 5th Imp.) 

AxctpHroy, AELIAN AND Puitostratus: Lerrers. <A. R. 
Benner and I’, H. Fobes. 

Apottoporus. Sir James G. Frazer. 2 Vols. (Vol. | 3rd 
Imp., Vol. If 2nd Imp.) 

Apottonius Ruopius. R.C. Seaton. (5th Imp.) 

Tue Apostotic Faruers. Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
Sth Imp., Vol. [1 6th Imp.) 

APpPIAN’s Roman History. Horace White. 4 Vols. (Vol. [ 
{th Imp., Vols. HW and 1V 3rd Imp., Vol. HI 2nd Imp.) 

ARaTus, Cf. CaLLIMACHUS. 

Anistopnanes. Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. (5th 
Imp.) Verse trans. 

AristoTLe: Ant or Rueronic. J. H. Freese. (3rd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: ATHENTAN CownstiTuTION, EupEem1anx Ernics, 
Virtuss axp Vices. H. Rackham. (3rd Imp.) 

AnisToTLe: GENERATION OF ANIMALS. A.L. Peck. (2nd Imp.) 

AristoTLe: Metapuysics. H.Tredennick. 2Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

AnistoTLeE: Mereorotocica. H. D. P. Lee. 

ARISTOTLE: Mixor W ORKS. W. S. Hett. “ On Colours,” 
“On Things Heard,” ‘‘ Physiognomics,” “On Plants,” 
* On Marvellous Things Heard,” “* Mechanical Problems,” 
“On Indivisible Lines,’ “ Situations and Names of 
Winds,” ‘‘ On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias.” (2nd 
Imp.) 

caterarvne Nicomacuean Eruics. H. Rackham. (6th 
Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: OxconomicA AND MacGya Morauia. G. C. 
Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. II.) (3rd Jmp.) 
ArIsToTLe: Ox THE Heavens. W.k.C. Guthrie. (3rd Imp.) 
ARISTOTLE: Oy THE Sout, Parva Naturaia, Ox Breatu. 

W.S. Hett. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: Orncanon—Tne Catecortrs: Ox INTerpreta- 
tiox. H. P. Cooke: Prior Anarytics. H. ‘Treddenick. 
(3rd Imp.) 

\RISTOTLE: OrGaNox—Sopuisticat Rerurations. Comine- 
TO-BE AND PassixG-away. KE. S. Forster. Ox THE Cosmos. 
D. J. Furley. 

ArIsToTLe: Parts or Animats, A. L. Peck; Morioy anp 
Progression or Animats. E. S. Forster. (3rd Imp.) 
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AnisvorLte: Puysics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and I*, M. Corn- 
ford. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 2nd Imp., Vol. 11 3rd Imp.) 

AnistoTLe: Porricsand Loneixus. W. Hamilton Fyfe; Dr- 
METRIUs ON Styite. W. Rhys Roberts. (Sth Jinp. revised.) 

Anistotte: Ponriics. HH. Rackham, (4¢h Jmp.) 

AnisToTLe: Prostems. W.S. Hett. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp. re- 
vised.) 

Anistorte: Ruerorica Aap ALEXANDRUM. H. Rackham, 
(With Problems, Vol. 11.) 

Annan: History or ALEXANDER AND Inpica. Rev. E. 
Iliffe Robson. 2 Vols. (Vol. 18rd dup., Vol. VW 2nd Imp.) 

ArHenarus: Derprosornistag. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols, 
(Vols. I, 1V-V11 2nd Imp.) 

Sr. Bastu: Lerrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Cauuimacnus: Tlyass axnp Eipicnams, anp Lycopuron. 
A.W. Mair: Aratus. G. R. Mair. (2nd Imp.) 

Curment or ALExanpnia. Rev.G. W. Butterworth. (3rd Imp.) 

Cortutruus. Cf. Oprtan. 

Dapnyis anp Cutog. Cf. Loxeus. 

Demosturenes I: Orysxturacs, Piuitimpics ann Mrxor 
Oratioxs: I-XVIT anp XX. J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp.) 

Demostnexrs I]: De Corona anp De Farsa Lecatione. 
C. A. Vinee and J. H. Vince. (Srd Imp, revised.) 

Demosturnes II}: Merptas, ANproTrox, ARISTOCRATES, 
Timocrates, Aristocrrros. J. 1H. Vince. (2nd Imp.) 

Demostuenes IV-VI: Private Orations axp In NraERAM. 
A.T. Murray. (Vol. IV 2nd Imp.) 

Demostnenrs VIE: Funrenat Sprecu, Erotic Essay, 
Exorpra anp Lerrers. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dio Cassius: Roman Hisrory. E. Cary. 9 Vols. (Vols. 
I and I] Srd Imp., Vols. LUL-IN 2ad fp.) 

Dro Curysostom. 5 Vols. Vols. l and Il. J. W.Cohoon. 
Vol. II]. J. W. Cohoon and ft. Lamar Crosby. Vols. 1V 
and V. H. Lamar Crosby. (Vols. I-IV 2nd Imp.) 

Droporus Sicutus. 12 Vols, Vols. I-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VIL C. 1. Sherman. Vols. IX and X. Russel M. 
Geer. (Vols. I-I[V 2nd Imp.) 

Diocrexrs Larurius. RK. D.Ilicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 4¢h Jmp., 
Vol. LL 8rd tinp.) 

Droxysius or Hanicarnassus: Roman Antiquities. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. (Vols. 
1-V 2nd Imp.) 
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I'prcretus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 3rd Imp., 
Vol. II 2nd Imp.) 

Kuririves. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and II 7th Imp., 
Vols. Ill and IV 6th Imp.) Verse trans. 

Eusesius: Eccresiastican History. Kirsopp Lake and 
J.E.L.Oulton. 2 Vols. (Vol. 13rd Imp., Vol. II 4th Imp.) 

Gaven: On THE NaturatFacurties. A.J. Brock. (4th Imp.) 

Tue Greex AntHotocy. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vols. I 
and II 5th Imp., Vol. III 4th Imp., Vols. 1V and V 3rd 
Imp.) 

Tur Greex Bucotic Porrs (THEocrirus, Bron, Moscuus). 
J. M. Edmonds. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Greek Exvscy anp Iamspus wiTtH THE AnacrEonTEA. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., Vol. Il 2nd Imp.) 

Greek Marnematicat Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

Heroves. Cf. Tueopurastus: CHaracrers. 

Heropotus. A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vols. I-III 4th Imp., 
Vol. IV 3rd Imp.) 

Hesiop anp THE Homeric Hymns. H. G. Evelyn White. 
(7th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

Hippocrates AND THE FraGMENTS OF Heracteirus. W.H.S. 
Jones and E, T. Withington. 4 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Homer: litap. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 7th Lup., 
Vol. II 6th Imp.) 

Homer: Opyssty. A.T. Murray. 2 Vols. (8th Imp.) 

Isarus. E.S. Forster. (3rd Imp.) 

Isocrates. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

St. Jonw DamasceneE: BartaaM anv loasapn. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (3rd Imp. revised.) 
Josepnus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 
Vols. I-VII. (Vol. V 3rd Imp., Vols. I-IV, VI and VII 2nd 

Imp.) 

Juxtan. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vols. I and II 3rd 
Imp., Vol. [11 2nd Imp.) 

Loneus: Darynis anp Cutor. Thornley’s translation 
revised by J. M. Edmonds; and Partuentus. S. Gaselee. 
(4th Imp.) 

Lucian. A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. (Vols. I and 
Il 4th Imp., Vol. HI 3rd Imp., Vols. [VImp. and V 2nd ) 

LycopHron. Cf. Cattimacnus. 
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Lyra Graeca. J. M. Edmonds. 8 Vols. (Vol. 1 4th Jmp., 
Vols. HL (reeised and enlarged) and TL 3rd Imp.) 

Lysias. W.R. M. Lamb. (3rd Jmp.) 

Maxetuo, W.G. Waddell; Protemy: ‘Terrastsios. FV. i. 

tobbins. (3rd Imp.) 

Marcus Avurenius. C.K. Iaines. (4th Imp. revised.) 

Menanver. F.G. Allinson. (Srd Imp. revised.) 

Mixon Artic Onarons. 2 Vols. K. J. Maidment and 
J.O. Burtt. (Vol. 1 2ud Imp.) 

Noxnos: Dioxysiaca. W.H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Oppiay, Cottutuus, Trypuroporus, A. W. Mair. (2nd Jinp.) 

Paryni. Nown-Lirerary Sevections. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 
Edgar. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) Lrrerary SEvecrions. 
(Poetry). D.L. Page. (3rd Imp.) 

Partuenius. Cf. Loneus. 

Pausaniras: Description or Greece. W.H. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols. I and I] 8rd dmp., Vols. 11 LV and V 2nd Imp.) 

Puro. 10 Vols. Vols, I-V. F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-IX.  F. H. Colson. (Vols. I-III, 
V-IX 2nd Imp., Vol. 1V 3rd Imp.) 

‘Two Supplementary Vols. ‘Translation only from an 
Armenian Text. Ralph Marcus. 

Purtostnatus: Tne Lire or Apottonius oF Tyana. F.C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., Vol. {1 3rd Imp.) 
Puivostratus: ImaGines; Cavuistratus: Descriptions. 

A. Fairbanks. (2nd Imp.) 

Puinostratus axp Eunapivs: Lives or THE Sopuists. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd Imp.) 

Pixpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Prato]: Eurnypuro, AporoGy, Crito, PHarpo, PHaEpRus. 
H.N. Fowler. (t1¢h Imp.) 

Prato Il: ‘THearterus anp Soruist. H.N. Fowler. (4th 
Imp.) 

Prato Ill: Sraresmayx, Puivesus. HH. N. Fowler; Toy, 
W. R. M. Lamb. (4th Jp.) 

Prato I\: Lacnes, Proraconas, Meno, Eutrnypemus. 
W.R.M. Lamb. (8rd /mp. revised.) 

Prato Vi: Lysis, Sympostum, GorGtas. W. R. M. Lamb. 
(Sth Imp. revised.) 

Prato Vl: Cratytus, Parmentpes, Greater Hippras, 
Lesser Iliprras. H. N. Fowler. (4th dmp.) 
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Prato VII: Timaeus, Critias, CriropHo, Menexenus, Ept- 
stuLar. Rev. R.G. Bury. (3rd Imp.) 

Praro VIII: Cnarmiprs, Accisrapes, Hipparcnus, ‘Vie 
Lovers, THEaces, Mryos ano Erinomis. W.It. M. Lamb. 
(2nd Imp.) 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato: Repuszic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 5th Imp., 
Vol. IL 4¢h Imp.) 

Prurarcn: Moratia. 14 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C. Babbitt: 
Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler; Vol. 
NIL. HH. Cherniss and W, C. Helmbold. (Vols. I-VI, X 
2nd Imp.) 

Prurarcn: Tue Paratyet Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
(Vols. I, II, VI, VII and XI 3rd dmp., Vols. [11-V and 
VILI-X 2nd Imp.) 

Porysius. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. (2ad Imp.) 

Procopivs: History or tHE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
(Vol. 1 3rd Imp., Vols. H-VIL 2nd Imp.) 

Protemy: Tretrasistos. Cf. Manetuo. 

Quixtus SMyrwnaEus. A.S. Way. (3rd Imp.) Verse trans. 

Sextus Empiricus. Rev. R.G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd 
Imp., Vols. 11 and III 2nd Imp.) 

Sopnocres. F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Voi. I 10th Imp., Vol. IL 
oth Imp.) Verse trans. 

Straso: Grograpny. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. I, 
. and VIII 3rd Imp., Vols. H-I1V, VI and VII 2nd 

mp.) 

TureopHrastus: Cuaracters. J. M. Edmonds; HeEropgs, 
etc. A.D. Knox. (3rd Imp.) 

THEeorHrastus: Enquiry into Piants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Tuucypipes. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. 1 5th Imp., Vols. 
II-IV 3rd Imp.) 

TrypHioporus. Cf. Oppran. 

XenopHon: Cyroparpia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
4th Imp., Vol. 11 3rd Imp.) 

XenopHon: Hetienica, ANABASIs, APOLOGY, AND SyMpo- 
stum. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. I 
and III 8rd /mp., Vol. Il 4th Imp.) 

XenopHon: Memonasitia anD Orconomicus. E, C. Mar- 
chant. (3rd Imp.) 

XewnopHon: Scripta Minona. E.C. Marchant. (3rd Imp.) 
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GREEK AUTHORS 


AELIAN: ON Tite Nature or ANimars. A, F, Scholfield. 
Arsor and oruerR Fasuuists. 3B. E. Perry. 

Anistotte: History or Animas. A. L. Peck. 
Cartimacurs: Fragments, C. A. ‘Prypanis. 

Protinus. A. H. Armstrong. 


LATIN AUTHORS 


St. Aveustinve: Crry or Gop. 
Cicero: Pro Sestio, Ix Varinium, Pro Carrio, De Pro- 


vincus ConxsuLcarisus, Pro Batno. J. H. Freese and R. 


Gardner. 
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